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I.—COHERENCE AND CONTRADICTION. ! 
By F. H. BRADLEY. 


In the preceding article I pointed out how coherence and 
comprehensiveness are the two aspects of system, and I 
attempted to justify the claim of system as an arbiter of 
fact. In what follows here I am to endeavour to show how 
system stands to contradiction. The question is difficult 
and could in any case here be dealt with but imperfectly, 
and the reader again must excuse me if I approach it by a 
circuitous route. 

What in the end is the criterion? The criterion of truth, 
[ should say, as of everything else 1s in the end the satisfaction 
of a want of our nature. To get away from this test, or to 
pass beyond it, in the end, I should say, is impossible. But, if 
so (the suggestion is a natural one), why should we not set 
forth, or try to set forth, the satisfaction of our nature from 
all sides, and then accept and affirm this statement as truth 
and reality? ‘That in practical life we should do this, at 
least in some sense, I am fully agreed. But I cannot on the 
other hand endorse generally such an answer in philosophy, 
for [ am unable to see how by such a plan we avoid theoret- 
cal shipwreck. 

Truth to my mind is a satisfaction of a special kind, and, 
again, it is a satisfaction which, at least at first sight, is able 
to oppose itself to others. But, however that may be, truth 
seems to differentiate itself clearly from other satisfactions. 


1 Another article, on Appearance, Error and Contradiction, is to follow. 
’ pl ’ ’ 
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And philosophy, I at least understand, is to meet specially 
this special need and wantof truth. To say that philosophy’s 
mission is to find ideas which satisfy all sides of my being, 
and that the truth of these ideas does not otherwise matter, 
remains to my mind untenable. Ideas which are inconsistent, 
chaotic and discordant must, I think, by philosophy in the end 
be rejected as false. The doctrine that there is no truth in 
the end but the general working of ideas, whatever is other- 
wise the character of these ideas, is, or may be, acceptable, I 
once more agree, as a practical creed. But on the other side, 
with such a doctrine, it seems to me, there is an end of 
philosophy (cf. Minp, No. 66, pp. 229-230). 

To philosophise at once with all sides of my nature is, if 
you will, what I desire. But I at least do not perceive how 
I am to go about to accomplish this feat. If you agree with 
me that truth is special, then I am at a loss to see how to 
aim at it, or to find it, or to verify its presence, by some 
general movement of my being. On the other hand, to pro- 
duce ideas at the dictation of all my particular wants is a 
thing which certainly I understand. But to maintain that, 
whatever the intellect may say or feel about these ideas, 
they are all none the less true, is to me ruinous theoretically. 
It seems the sheer denial in the end of intellectual satis- 
faction and truth. There is to be, in other words, no more 
philosophy except in the sense of a collection of useful ideas. 
The value of such a collection I do not seek to disparage, 
though the value disappears, I would insist, so far as the 
collection is onesided. Still, if philosophy has to end here, 
there is, I would repeat, in the proper sense to be no more 
philosophy. 

Hence I have to remain so far in my old position.’ If there 
is to be philosophy its proper business is to satisfy the in- 
tellect, and the other sides of our nature have, if so, no right 
to speak directly. They must make their appeal not only to, 
but also through, the intelligence. In life it is otherwise, 
but there is a difference between philosophy and life. And 
in philosophy my need for beauty and for practical goodness 
may have a voice, but, for all that, they have not a vote. 
They cannot address the intellect and insist, ‘‘ We are not 
satisfied, and therefore you also shall not be satisfied”. 
They must be content to ask and to repeat, ‘‘Are you in 
fact satisfied with yourself as long as. we remain unsatisfied ? 
It is for you to decide, and we can only suggest.’’ Hence, I 
conclude, I can philosophise with my whole nature, but I 
cannot do this directly. On one hand the appeal is to the 


1 Appearance, chap. xiv. 
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intellect, but on the other hand every aspect of my being can 
and does express itself intellectually. And the question is 
how far, in order to reach its special end which is truth, the 
intelligence has to adopt as true the various suggestions 
which are offered. How far, in order to satisfy itself, must 
its ideas satisfy all our needs ? 

In the above I am of course not assuming that the intellect 
is something apart, working by itself, and, so to speak, shut 
up in a separate room. On the contrary those who teach the 
implication of all sides of our being with and in what we 
call thought, deny no doctrine held by me. All that I main- 
tain is that we have a specific function, as such verifiable in 
fact, and claiming to possess special rights of its own. I 
insist that, unless we take that claim seriously, speculation 
is impossible. And, if any one differs from me here, I would 
go on to urge that he is in conflict with fact, and rests on 
inconsistency. And the result, I think, is confusion or total 
obscurity. 

I retain therefore, on the whole (if I may repeat this), my 
former position. All that I would modify is the importance, 
perhaps one-sided, which was given to pain, and the em- 
phasis on the special doubt which arose here from our 
ignorance.! I would not withdraw what I said as mistaken, 
but I would certainly prefer now to state the case otherwise. 
The better way, I think, is to point out that all sides of our 
nature press for satisfaction, and, if left unsatisfied, will 
manifest themselves so in idea. We cannot, I think, reason- 
ably suppose an aspect of our being left somewhere outside 
and able to say nothing directly or indirectly. That this is 
not possible, we could hardly prove, but its probability seems 
really trifling. Every element of my nature then will find a 
voice. Every side of my being will represent itself as satis- 
fied in idea and in reality, if not in what we call fact. And in- 
fluenced, as we must be, by these claims within us and before 
us, we undoubtedly in a sense philosophise with the whole 
of our nature. But from this I still see no short cut to the 
conclusion that any need of our nature satisfied in idea is 
truth. The way of logical proof to my mind must on the 
contrary be indirect. Suppose, that is, the intellect com- 
pletely satisfied and truth really attained, can you have with 
this the idea or ideas of other needs unfulfilled? These 
ideas, if so, will be there, and they will not be true, but, at 
least apparently, in conflict with the truth. For to admit 
them as necessary and as good, certainly does not in itself 
seem to make them true. And the real issue is whether, if 


' Appearance, chap. xix. and pp. 609-612. 
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left outside and not included in the truth, these ideas do not 
make truth imperfect in itself. The intellect has to satisfy its 
own requirements, and the question is whether, if the above 
ideas are not included but somehow conflict, those require- 
ments are satisfied. And the further question is whether the 
ideas can possibly be included without being taken as true. 

It is obviously necessary therefore to inquire what does 
or would satisfy the intellect. Such an inquiry I am not 
undertaking in this article, but I may state the view which 
has commended itself to my mind.’ Truth is an ideal 
expression of the Universe at once coherent and comprehen- 
sive. It must not conflict with itself and there must be no 
suggestion which fails to fall inside it. Perfect truth in 
short must realise the idea of a systematic whole. And 
such a whole, we saw (MIND, No. 71), possessed essentially the 
two characters of coherence and comprehensiveness. I will 
therefore, without pausing here to raise and discuss difficulties, 
go on at once to ask as to the connexion between these two 
characters. Have we in comprehensiveness and coherence 
two irreducible principles or have we two aspects of one 
principle ? 

If we can adopt a well-known view the answer is plain. 
The whole reality is so immanent and so active in every 
partial element, that you have only to make an object of 
anything short of the whole, in order to see this object pass 
beyond itself. The object visibly contradicts itself and goes 
on to include its complementary opposite in a wider unity. 
And this process repeats itself as long as and wherever the 
whole fails to express itself entirely in the object. Hence 
the two principles of coherence and comprehensiveness are 
one. And not only are they one but they include also the 
principle of non-contradiction. The order to express your- 
self in such a way as to avoid visible contradiction, may be 
said in the end to contain the whole criterion. 

No one who has not seen this view at work, and seen it 
applied to a wide area of fact, can realise its practical 
efficiency. But, for myself, if this solution of our puzzle ever 
satisfied me entirely, there came a time when it ceased to 
satisfy. And when attempting to discuss first principles 
this was not the answer which I offered.2» However im- 

1 Appearance. Cf. Minn, N.S., No. 62. 

2 Appearance, 1893. I have perhaps fallen in places into inconsistency, 
but there was, I think, no doubt in my mind as to which of the two 
answers was the right one. There is however a natural tendency to 
pass from really to visibly, and this tendency may perhaps at times have 
asserted itself unconsciously. 
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manent in each element the whole is really, I cannot per- 
suade myself that everywhere in the above way it is immanent 
visibly. I cannot perceive that everywhere with each partial 
object we can verify the internal contradiction, and a passage 
made thus to a wider unity of complementary opposites. 
And, this being so, the question as to our two principles of 
coherence and comprehensiveness requires, so far as I am 
concerned, a modified answer. 

To a large extent partial objects are seen (I at least can- 
not doubt this) to develop themselves beyond themselves in- 
definitely by internal discrepancy. Everything, so far as it 
is temporal or spatial, does, I should say, thus visibly trans- 
cend itself, though, if there are many orders of time and 
space, the same self-transcendence will not hold between 
them. But I will not seek here to urge a principle as far as 
it will go, when I admit that, so far as I can see, it will not 
go to the end. The visible internal self-transcendence of 
every object is a thing which, as I have said, I cannot 
everywhere verify. 

And the principle which in my book I used and stated was 
the following. Everything which appears must be predicated 
of Reality, but it must not be predicated in such a way as to 
make Reality contradict itself! I adhere to this principle, 
and [ will go on briefly to justify it with special reference to 
what we have called comprehensiveness and coherence. 
There are two main questions, I think, to which answers 
here are wanted. (1) If my object is really defective, and if 
it cannot develop itself for me beyond itself by internal 
contradiction, how otherwise can it do this? (2) How and 
in what sense does an isolated object make Reality contradict 
itself ? 

(1) The object before me is not the whole of Reality, nor 
is it the whole of what I experience. The Universe (I must 
assume this here) is one with my mind, and not only is this 
so, but the Universe is actually now experienced by me as 
beyond the object. For, beside being an object, the world 
is actually felt, not merely in its general character but more 
or less also in special detail.2 Hence, as against this fuller 
content present in feeling, the object before me can be ex- 
perienced as defective. There is an unspecified sense of 
something beyond, or there may even arise the suggestion in 
idea of the special complement required. We may perhaps 


' This is of course not the same thing as taking up a suggestion (what- 
ever it may be), and then, if you fail to see that it is visibly inconsistent, 
forthwith calling it real. 

* The reader is referred here specially to Min, No. 69. 
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hesitate to say that the defective object itself suggests its own 
completion, and we may doubt whether the process should 
be called Dialectic. But at any rate a process such as the 
above seems to furnish the solution of our problem. Exactly 
how that idea comes by which the partial object is made 
good, is, on the view we have just sketched, a matter of 
secondary moment. The important point is that with the 
object there is present something already beyond it, some- 
thing that is capable both of demanding and of furnishing 
ideal suggestions, and of accepting or rejecting the suggestions 
made.! 

On a view such as this the essential union of comprehen- 
siveness with coherence seems once more tenable. We have 
not only connexions in the object-world, temporal, spatial 
and other relations, which extend for us the content of a 
partial object. We have also another world at least to some 
extent actually experienced, a world the content of which is 
continuous with our object. And, where an element present 
in this world is wanting to our object, dissatisfaction may 
arise with an unending incompleteness and an endless effort 
at inclusion. The immanent Reality, both harmonious and 
all-comprehending, demands the union of both its characters 
in the object. The reader will notice that I assume here (a) 
that everything qualifies the one Reality, (b) that, when one 
element of the whole is made an object, this element may 
be supplemented even apart from visible inconsistency, and 
(c) that, to know Reality perfectly, you must know the 
whole of it, and that hence every partial object is imperfect. 
To this last point I shall return, but will proceed first to deal 
with the question asked as to Contradiction. 


(2) “ For,”’ the reader may object, ‘‘ suppose for the sake 
of argument that I admit the above, I still do not see how 
Contradiction comes in. Why am I to add with you that 
the test of truth is its ability to qualify Reality without self- 
contradiction ?”’ In replying to this I will first dispose of a 
point which possibly is obvious. If, in speaking of Reality, 
you say ‘ R is mere a,’ and if then, while you say that, an- 
other qualification, b, appears and is accepted, you contradict 

1See further Principles of Logic, pp. 381-382, as well as the article 
just referred to. The reader should bear in mind that we may have (a) 
a detail or (b) a general character which is wanting in the object and 
which is actually felt by me. Beyond this there is the question whether 
content, not actually now felt by me, can be suggested by a reaction of 
the whole reality which is one with me. I am myself ready to accept 
even this further possibility, but I would urge on the reader the import- 
ance here of maintaining in any case the above distinctions. 
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yourself plainly. To this your answer, I presume, will be, 
“Yes, but I was careful not to say ‘mere a’. I merely said 
‘a,’ and between these two assertions is a vital difference.” 
The question as to this vital difference may perhaps be 
called here the real issue. It is contended against me that 
[ may first say ‘ Ra’ and then later ‘ Rd’ and then later ‘ Re’ 
without any contradiction. For a, b and ¢ may be separate, 
or, if related, they may be conjoined externally. Hence ‘a 
with 6’ (it is urged) is quite consistent with ‘a,’ since ‘a’ 
renains unaffected. It will hence be absurd to argue that 
by merely saying ‘a’ the presence of ‘b’ is denied. 

My object here is to explain the sense of the doctrine 
which I advocate far more tha to make this doctrine good 
against all possible competitors. And hence, if in what 
follows I seem to the reader to be assuming all that has to 
be proved, I must ask him to bear this warning in mind. 
Certainly I must assume here that the view of judgment 
which I hold is correct, and it is on this view that what 
follows is really founded. I have at least seen no other view 
of judgment which to myself seems tenable, but this is a 
point on which I cannot attempt to enter here. I assume 
then that in judgment ideas qualify Reality, and further that 
in judgment we have passed beyond the stage of mere per- 
ception or feeling. The form of qualification present in 
these cannot, as such, be utilised in judgment. And the 
question is whether in judgment we have any mode of 
qualification which is in the end consistent and tenable. I 
do not think that we have any.! 

In all predication I assume that the ultimate subject is 
Reality, and that in saying ‘Ra’ or ‘Rd’ you qualify R by 
a or b. My contention is that, in saying ‘ Ra, you qualify 
R unconditionally by a, and that this amounts to saying 
‘mere a’. For is there, I ask, any difference between R and 
a? Let us suppose first that there is no difference. If so, 
by saying first Ra and then Rb you contradict yourself 
flatly. For a and b, I presume, really are different, and 


‘What follows in the text may perhaps be summed up thus. In 
feeling (with which we start) we have an immediate union of one and 
many, where the whole immediately qualifies the parts and the parts the 
whole and one another. In judgment this immediate unity is broken 
up, and there is a demand for qualification otherwise. This ‘‘ other- 
wise” involves distinction and a relational plurality ; and that, because 
simple qualification is now impossible, entails mediation and conditions. 
And, because in judgment we cannot completely state the conditions, we 
are forced into an indefinite process of bringing in new material and new 
conditions. The end sought by judgment is a higher form of immediacy, 
which end however cannot be reached within judgment. 
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hence, unless R is different from a and b, what you (how- 
ever unwillingly) have done is to identify a and b simply. 
3ut the simple identification of the diverse is precisely that 
which one means by contradiction.’ If on the other hand, 
when I say Ra, I suppose a difference between R and a, 
then once more I am threatened with contradiction, for I 
seem now to have simply qualified R by a, the two being 
diverse. The reader will recall that we are concerned here 
with judgment and not with mere feeling or perception. 
And the question to be answered is how in judgment we are 
to qualify one thing by another thing, the two things being 
different. 

A natural answer is to deny that the judgments, Ra and 
Rd, are unconditional. That, it will be urged, was never 
meant. But, if it is not meant, I ask, ought it to be said, 
except of course for convenience and by a licence? Let it 
then be understood that the above judgments hold good be- 
cause R is somehow different from a and from b, and that 
the assertion is made under this condition, known or, I 
suppose, here unknown. The assertion then will really be 
‘R(z)a’ and ‘ R(2)b,’ the x beimg of course taken to qualify 
R. But, if so, apparently ‘ Ra’ is true only because of some- 
thing other than a which also is included in R._ RB is a only 
because R is beyond a, and so on indefinitely. Merely to 
say a 1s therefore, if our view of judgment is sound, equiva- 
lent to denying the above and to saying mere a; and that, 
since R is beyond mere a, seems inconsistent with itself. 
Contradiction therefore so far has appeared as the alternative 
to comprehensiveness, and the criterion so far seems to rest 
on a single principle. 

If in other words you admit that the assertion ‘ Ra’ is not 
true unless made under a condition, you admit that no 
knowledge in the form Ra can be perfect. Perfect know- 
ledge requires that the condition of the predicate be got 
within the subject, and, seeking to attain this end (which, I 
assume, can never be completely realised), we are driven to 
fill in conditions indefinitely. The attempt to deny this, so 
far as we have seen, seems to force you to the conclusion 
that a makes no difference to R and that b makes no differ- 
ence to either. And, if so, upon our view of judgment you 
have said nothing, or else have fallen into self-contradiction.” 


' For a discussion of the nature of contradiction the reader is referred 
to Minn, N.S., No. 20, reprinted in Appearance since 1897. 

* [ will remind the reader once more that the above argument assumes 
that in judgment what is asserted is taken to qualify Reality, and that 
there is no other way of asserting. To those who believe in another way 
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The general position here taken must, so far as I see, 
be attacked either by falling back on designation or by the 
acceptance of mere external relations. I will say something 
more on these alternatives lower down, but will for the 
present seek to explain further the view which I hold. 
Judgment on that view is the qualification of one and the 
same Reality by ideal content. And, if we keep to this, we 
must go on to deny independent pieces of knowledge and 
mere external relations. The whole question may, perhaps, 
be said to turn upon the meaning and value of the word 
“and”. Upon the view which I advocate when you say ‘‘ R 
is a, and Ris 8, and Ris ¢,” the ‘‘and” qualifies a higher 
reality which includes Ra Ré Re together with ‘‘and”. It 
is only within this higher unity that ‘‘and” holds good, and 
the unity is more than mere ‘‘and”’. In other words the 
Universe is not a mere “together” or “and,” nor can 
“‘and”’ in the end be taken absolutely. Relatively, that is, 
for limited purposes, we do and we must use mere “and” 
and mere external relations,! but these ideas become unten- 
able when you make them absolute. And it would seem 
useless to reply that the ideas are ultimate. For the ideas, I 
presume, have a meaning, and the question is as to what 
becomes of that meaning when you try to make it more than 
relative, and whether in the end an absolute “and”’ is 
thinkable. 

That on which my view rests is the immediate unity 
which comes in feeling,” and in a sonse this unity is ultimate. 


the above argument is not addressed. The same thing can again be put 
thus. The assertion of any object a is Ra. Here, if R is not different 
from a, you have really no assertion. But, if R is different, you either 
deny this difference and so have a false assertion, or else you qualify R (that 
is, a higher R) both by a and this difference. Hence you have now asserted 
a manifold. But, as soon as you assert of Ra manifold (however you have 
got it), there arises at once a question as to the ‘‘how”. You cannot fall 
back on mere sense, because in judgment you are already beyond that ; and 
on the other hand again you cannot simply identify. Hence you have 
to seek ideal conditions, and this search has to go on indefinitely. The 
above statement of course does not claim to show how these special 
conditions which you want are supplied. The process, that is, so far 
does not point to the particular complement which is required. Again, 
the reader must not understand me to suggest that, given a single feeling 
or sensation, we could by any logical process pass beyond it. I am on 
the contrary assuming that at the stage of judgment we are beyond any 
single feeling or sensation, if ever we were confined to one. 

' How the ‘‘and” is to stand to the external relations seems doubtful. 
If ‘‘and”’ itself is an external relation, then obviously, to unite it to its 
terms, you seem to want a further ‘‘ and,” and so on indefinitely. 

2 Cf. Appearance, p. 569, and Minp, No. 69. In my view (I am here 
of course in the main following Hegel) the ‘“‘and” is a developed and 
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You have here a whole which at the same time is each and 
all of its parts, and you have parts each of which makes a 
difference to all the rest and to the whole. This unity is not 
ultimate if that means that we are not forced to transcend 
it. But it is ultimate in the sense that no relational think- 
ing can reconstitute it, and again in the sense that in no 
relational thinking can we ever get free from the use of it. 
And an immediate unity of one and many at a higher remove 
is the ultimate goal of our knowledge and of every endea- 
vour. The aspects of coherence and “comprehensive ness are 
each a way in which this one principle appears and in which 
we seek further to realise it. And the idea of a whole some- 
thing of this kind underlies our entire doctrine of judgment. 
You may seek, and I agree that it is natural to seek, for 
another view as to judgment and truth. But, so far as I see, 
that effort has resulted and will result in failure. 

Judgment, on our view, transcends and must transcend 
that immediate unity of feeling upon which it cannot cease 
to depend. Judgment has to qualify the Real ideally. And 
the word ‘“‘idea”’ means that the original unity has so far 
been broken. This is the fundamental inconsistency of 
judgment which remains to the end unremoved, and w hich 
in principle vitiates more or less all ideas and truth. For 
ideas cannot qualify reality as reality is qualified immediately 
in feeling, and yet judgment seeks in vain to escape from 
this foregone method. And thus, aiming to reconstitute 
with its ideas the concrete whole of one and many, it fails, 
and it sinks through default into the abstract identity of 
predicate with subject. But this is a result at which it did 
not aim and which it cannot accept as true. Judgment in 
the form ‘ Ra’ never meant that between R and a there is no 
difference. What it meant was to predicate its idea of, and 
to reconstitute with its idea, the old immediate reality. But 
since that whole and its way of unity was not properly ideal, 
and since now we are in the world of truth and ideas, the 
judgment has failed to express itself. The reality as con- 
ditioned in feeling has been in principle abandoned, while 
other conditions have not been found; and hence the judg- 
ment has actually asserted unconditionally a of R and R of 


yet degraded form of the immediate unity, and throughout implies that. 
Make the contents of the felt totality both objective and relational, and 
then abstract from any special character of the relations and any special 
character of the totality—and you have got what you mean by ‘‘and’ 
But the point to be emphasised here is that, if you abstract altogether 
from the totality, you have destroyed your “and”. The ‘‘and” 
depends essentially upon the felt totality, and of course “cannot generate 
its own foundation. 
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a. And such an assertion, it perceives, is false. The way to 
remedy its falsehood is to seek the conditions, the new ideal 
conditions, under which ‘ Ra’ is true. To gain truth the 
condition of the predicate must be stated ideally and must be 
included within the subject. This is the goal of ideal truth, 
a goal at which truth never arrives completely; and hence 
every truth, so long as this end is not attained, remains more 
or less untrue. 

Every partial truth therefore is but partly true, and its 
opposite also has truth. This of course does not mean that 
any given truth is merely false, and, of course also, it does not 
mean that the opposite of any given truth is more true than 
itself. These are obvious, if natural, misunderstandings of 
our view. But surely it should be clear that you can both 
affirm and deny ‘ R(«)a’ so long as « remains unspecified. 
And the truth on one of these two sides surely becomes 
greater In comparison, according as on that side, whether of 
affirmation or denial, you are able to make the conditions 
more complete. But, as long as and so far as the conditions 
remain incomplete, the truth is nowhere absolute. ‘It is 
possible to produce sparks by striking flint’? is, I under- 
stand, offered as an instance of unconditional truth.1 But 
the opposite of this truth surely is also true. The thing 
clearly, I should have said, is possible or not possible ac- 
cording to the conditions, and the conditions are not suffi- 
ciently expressed in the judgment. You have therefore so 
far a truth which can at once be affirmed and denied, and 
how such a truth can be absolute I fail to perceive. The 
growth of knowledge consists (as we saw) in getting the 
conditions of the predicate into the subject. The more con- 
ditions you are able to include, the greater is the truth. But 
so long as anything remains outside, the judgment is im- 
perfect and its opposite also is true. Certainly the truth of 
the opposite becomes progressively less, and may even be 
negligible, but on the other hand it never disappears into 
sheer and utter falsehood. 


_ I cannot attempt to deal here with the alleged absolute 
Judgments to be found, for instance, in arithmetic, but I 


Prof. Stout in Minp, N.S., 65, p. 42. 

*'The question as to mathematical truth appears to be as follows: (i.) 
Are there really independent, self-consistent, self-contained principles 
from which the conclusions are developed, and (ii.) can these conclusions 
be developed without inconsistency? The second of these questions I 
am through ignorance of the subject unable to discuss. With regard to 
the first all I can do here is to remind the reader that there is an emphasis 
on “self-contained”. Unless the whole process is completely intelligible 
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must touch on the claim of designation to offer logical 
truth.! I mean by designation the ‘essential qualification of 
our me aning by pointing, or by the equivalent use of such 
terms as “this,” ‘now, *“ ‘here,’ or ‘my’. That in fact 
we are forced to use designation and cannot in life possibly 
get on without it, [ suppose, is obvious. We may set this 
much down, I presume, as universally accepted. And how 
far in our knowledge, if at all, we are able to get free from it, 
I do not propose here to discuss (MinpD, N.8., No. 60, pp. 
460-461). We have to deal here with designation merely in 
regard to its ultimate logical value. 

At the entrance of philosophy there appears to be a point 
where the roads divide. By the one way you set out to seek 
truth in ideas, to find such an ideal expression of reality as 
satisfies in itself. And on this road you not only endeavour 
to say what you mean, but you are once for all and for ever 
condemned to mean what you say. Your judgments as to 
reality are here no less or more than what you have expressed 
in them, and no appeal to something else which you fail to 
make explicit is allowed. When, for example, you say 
“this,” the question is not as to what you are sure is your 
meaning if only you could utter it. The question is as to 
what you have got, or can get, in an ideal form into your 
actual judgment. And, when you revolt against the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘this’’ appears to be a mere unspecified univer- 
sal, when you insist that you know very well what ‘ this” 
meant, and protest that your object was something other than 
such illogical trifling and child’s play—our answer is obvious. 
What are you doing, we ask, with us here on this road? 
You were told plainly that on this road what is sought is 
ideas, and that nothing else here is current. You were 
warned that, if you enter here, you are committed to this 
principle. If you did not understand, whose is the fault? 
And as to your protests and ‘‘refutations”’ they may count 
elsewhere but they count for nothing with us. If you can- 
not show that on our own principle our conclusion is wrong, 


per se, it depends on an unknown condition (however apparently con- 
stant) in my mind or elsewhere. ‘‘ A is such that b is ¢” may (we have 
seen) be perfectly compatible with the statement that “A is such that 
bis notc”. The question is whether the “such” is completely specified 
and got within the judgment itself. 

1 What Prof. Stout calls ‘implicit cognition” I take to fall under the 
head of designation. Otherwise the instance which he gives (on p. 44 
is far from helping his case. For if the ‘‘I give you ete.” is true, surely 
it is obvious that ‘‘I do not give you” also is true, so far at least as our 
knowledge goes. I understand Prof. Stout really here to rely on the 
“‘this,”’ in other words on designation. 
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then for us you have said nothing. Our whole way doubt- 
less may be a delusion, but, if you choose to take this way, 
your judgment means what ideally it contains; and, con- 
trariwise, what you have not explicitly expressed and included 
in it is not reckoned. And, if so, no possible appeal to desig- 
nation in the end is permitted. ‘ This,” ‘‘my,” “now” and 
the rest will mean once for all exactly what they internally 
include and so express. Your meaning has always on demand 
to be made explicit and stated intelligibly within the judg- 
ment. 

This I take to be the way of philosophy, of any philosophy 
which seeks to be consistent. It is not the way of life or of 
common knowledge, and to commit oneself to such a prin- 
ciple may be said to depend upon choice. The way of life 
starts from, and in the end it rests on dependence upon feel- 
ing, upon that which in the end c1nnot be stated intelligibly. 
And the way of any understanding of the world short of 
philosophy still rests on this basis. Such understanding 
may despise feeling, and may claim to have risen into a 
higher region, but in the end it will be inconsistent and be 
found to stand on that which, taken as truth, does not satisfy. 
Outside of philosophy there is no consistent course but to ac- 
cept the unintelligible, and to use in its service whatever ideas 
seem, however inconsistently, to work best. And against 
this position, while it is true to itself, I have nothing to 
say; though I regret that to be true to itself is a thing so 
seldom within its power. For worse or for better the man 
who stands on p irticular feeling must remain outside of philo- 
sophy. If you are willing to be inconsistent (this is now an 
old story) you can never be refuted, and that is why philo- 
sophy can be said to depend upon choice. On the other 
hand the impulse to truth is strong, and the abnegation 
often too difficult, and the reason for this abnegation often, 
if not always, invisible without some training in philosophy 
And hence the way of life, and of ordinary knowledge, ob- 
scurely conscious of its own imperfection, for ever seeks to 
complete itself by that which, if it aimed to be consistent, 
would be philosophy. 

On the other side even within philosophy itself the counter 
tendency is irrepressible. Even if you harden your heart to 
accept the view that philosophy, as against life, is onesided, 
and has to remain mere understanding, yet, even with this, 
you may revolt against the rule of mere :deas_ If we have 
certainty anywhere, this seems obvious, we have certainty in 
feeling. Whatever else may be doubted, at least we know 
what we feel. And that is why to some persons volition 
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appears specially to give indubitable fact, for volition ob- 
viously is felt. And it.seems monstrous, when we seek for 
truth, to leave certainty behind. But what is often forgotten 
here is that the certainty belongs to feeling only as that is 
actually felt. To translate this certainty unmodified into 
ideas seems impossible; and how you are at once to trans- 
pose it into another mode and still use it as a test, I have 
failed to understand. And this is my position here against 
the use of designation as logical truth. I appreciate the 
certainty, the knowledge beyond all words and ideas, that 
may belong to “‘mine’’ and “this”. I recognise that in 
life and in ordinary knowledge one can never wholly cease 
to rest on this ground. But how to take over into ultimate 
theory and to use there this certainty of feeling, while still 
leaving that untransformed, I myself do not know. I admit 
that philosophy, as I conceive it, is onesided. I understand 
the dislike of it and the despair of it while this its defect is 
not remedied. But to remedy the defect by importing bodily 
into philosophy the ‘this’ and ‘mine,’ as they are felt, to 
my mind brings destruction on the spot. To import them 
half-translated and ambiguously hybrid may give immediate 
relief but no less entails certain ruin. And my conclusion 
therefore is that at all costs consistency is better. If philo- 
sophy remains onesided that is perhaps after all a sign that 
it is following its own business. And, until better informed, 
that is all that I wish to say with regard to designation. 


Apart from designation what remains as an alternative to 
the view which I advocate? The alternative, it seems to 
me, is to maintain a plurality of self-contained pieces of ideal 
knowledge. ‘That course, even if we can regard the ultimate 
reality as being somehow a kind of passive but all-contain- 
ing reservoir, leads in principle inevitably to Pluralism. And 
Pluralism, to be consistent, must, I presume, accept the 
reality of external relations. Relations external, not rela- 
tively and merely in regard to this or that mode of union, 
but external absolutely must be taken as real. T'o myself 
such relations remain unthinkable, and it would be natural 
for me to end this paper by enlarging on that head. But my 
chief difficulty here is that, perhaps from defective know- 
ledge, I am not acquainted with any sufficient attempt to 
explain and justify the proposed alternative. A scheme of 


1 Such a work we may, I hope, expect from Mr. Russell. I do not 
understand that at present he has offered any view which could fairly be 
taken as an account of first principles. In such an account obviously it 
would not be permissible to introduce ideas, ultimate or otherwise, with- 
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external relations in the first place is confronted by the ap- 
parent fact of feeling with its immediate unity of a non- 
relational manifold. To attempt to deny this fact, or again 
to leave it somewhere outside, seems ruinous; but how on 
the other hand it is to be included in the scheme I do not 
know. And the external relations themselves, if they are 
to be absolute, must, I suppose, be thinkable apart from any 
terms. Such a position, to my mind impossible in principle, 
seems, when you consider the variety and detail of the rela- 
tions required, to be more than staggering. On the other 
side, if the relations apart from terms are not thinkable, 
obviously, I should have said, they have ceased therewith to 
be external absolutely. Your ultimate has now become a 
unity of terms and relations. And in any case, even if the 
relations are really external, there is the problem as to how 
somehow in fact we take them together with their terms. 
Further there is the difficulty caused by the fact of know- 
ledge. If the world, as a whole, has the above character 
and also is so known, is the fact of our knowledge of the 
world’s general character compatible with the fact of the 
world’s being thus? Or, from the other side, if external 
relations were absolute, could we get to know that they 
were so except by a vicious argument? These are perhaps 
the main questions which press on any attempt to advocate 
external relations, and I do not know where these questions 
have been answered. External relations, if they are to be ab- 
solute, I in short cannot understand except as the supposed 
necessary alternative when internal relations are denied. 
But the whole ‘“ Either-or,’ between external and internal 
relations, to me seems unsound. 

Philosophy perhaps may be called an attempt, possibly in 
the end an unsuccessful attempt, to escape from the fallacy 
of false alternative. To assume, if external relations are 
unthinkable, the possibility of a scheme of relations founded 


out in each case discussing whether the ideas are consistent with all the 
rest which is accepted. In a subordinate subject one can of course start 
with a “save as hereinafter provided,’’ and in this way preclude objec- 
tions as to inconsistency. But in dealing with first principles such a 
course is clearly inadmissible. I am not however proposing here to 
criticise a doctrine which, I confess, I do not understand. And I trust 
[ shall not be taken as disparaging the remarkable contribution which 
Mr. Russell, I am sure, has made to philosophy. The general tendency 
which he so ably represents has long been as good as unadvocated among 
us, and there has been, I agree, a very serious defect in the main body of 
our speculation. Whatever the result, Mr. Russell’s inquiries should do 
a service to philosophy which, I imagine, it would not be easy to over- 
estimate. On the inconsistency of some of the ideas used by him I hope 
to touch in a future article, 
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on and based in their terms, or again to pass from the rejec- 
tion of internal relations as illusory to the acceptance of sheer 
externality, seem counterpart fallacies. The alternative in 
sach case, if it is to stand, must justify itself independently. 
And in neither case to my mind is the justification likely to 
succeed. ‘Tio myself it seems that ultimate reality is supra- 
relational. We find it first below relations, and again rela- 
tions are necessary to its development, and yet the relation: 
cannot rightly be predicated of the original unity. They 
remain in a sense contained in it, but none the less again 
they transcend it. And the natural conclusion in my judg- 
ment is to a higher unity which is supra-relational. In such 
a unity the imperfect relational scheme and the imperfect 
whole of feeling are both included and absorbed. And I 
have advocated this conclusion certainly not on the ground 
that it seems to explain everything, but because it appears 
to me to leave nothing really outside, while it loads us with 
nothing in the end worse than the ine xplicable. My object, 
though I do not say that I never joined in aiming higher, is 
to be left with something which is positive and all-compre- 
hending and not in principle unthinkable. 

Criticism therefore which assumes me committed to the 
ultimate truth of internal relations, all or any of them, is 
based on a mistake. I cannot accept, for instance, the rela- 
tion of subject and predicate as an adequate expression of 
reality. It evidently fails to carry over consistently into a 
higher region the felt sensible unity of the one and many. 
And there is no possible relational scheme which in my view 
in the end will be truth. The apprehended fact of terms in 
relation cannot itself, I am sure, be reconstituted ideally. In 
any mere relational synthesis there will be something left 
out, or else importe d surreptitiously from elsewhere, and 
there will be ensuing inconsistencies which are rooted in ~ 
which point to incompleteness. I had long ago made 1 
clear (so I thought) that - me no truth in the end was 
quite true, and I had myself (as I fancied) ) pointed out and 
dealt with the consequent dilemma. But it is in the nature 
of things, I presume, that there should always be some critics 
who know better. 

The ideas, which we are compelled to use, are all in vary- 
ing degrees imperfect, and certainly this is the case with 
internal relations. They seek to hold on to the initial felt 
fact of identity in difference, and they point to a higher 
consummation beyond themselves and beyond all relations. 
But, at least in the end, they cannot, i should say, be thought 
consistently. On the other side external relations, except 
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relatively and within certain limits, cannot in my opinion 
be accepted. They first of all seem to break wholly with 
the sensible fact, with that felt union of the diverse with 
which we begin. External relations not only dissolve its 
immediate totality, but they appear to wish to leave its car- 
case lying, so to speak, somewhere unexplained outside of 
truth and reality. And, having destroyed the starting-place, 
they further cut us off in principle (so far as I see) from any 
advance to a higher unity. The totality they seem to offer 
(though I hardly know what this is, or indeed whether or 
how it is offered) does not satisfy our ultimate desire, and, 
themselves unthinkable, the construction they build seems 
joined by inconsistency. This, at least until better informed, 
is what [ am forced to think of external relations if taken as 
absolute. 

Amongst ideas which, though imperfect, must necessarily 
be used, I may mention here the ideas of identity and differ- 
ence. Identity must not on the one side be confused with 
resemblance, nor again on the other side can it be taken as 
abstract. There is, for instance, in the end no such positive 
idea, at least to my mind, as mere numerical sameness or 
diversity. On either of the above alternatives (I do not offer 
to argue the point here) identity is destroyed. On the other 
hand, when you take it otherwise as one aspect of the con- 
crete union of sameness and difference, identity, when you 
think it out, becomes inconsistent. It leads at either end to 
an infinite process, and the same again is the case with 
diversity. These ideas therefore cannot be ultimate, and 
we naturally desire to get beyond them to something wholly 
consistent. Yet, if we find we cannot do this, the ideas still 
must be accepted. They will remain the best means we 
possess of approximating to the truth, or of removing our- 
selves, if you prefer that, from the furthest extreme of error. 
They are not ultimately true, but they are truer far than 
What is offered in their stead.! 

'The above was written in June, 1908, and since then Prof. James’s 
Pluralistic Universe has appeared, containing some controversial refer- 
ences on the subject of identity. I have however left the text as it 
stood, and will merely add that [ cannot accept Prof. James’s account of 
the difference on this point between himself and me. My difticulty with 
Prof. James has been that from time to time I am led to suppose that he 
is advocating a view opposed radically to mine, and then later discover 
that he holds the very view which I have defended against him. And 
hence I am inclined to suspect that this may be the case elsewhere. 
Prof. James asserts, for instance, ‘‘external’’ relations as absolute ; 
but I am forced to doubt whether he, any more than myself, believes in 
such things except as relative. And, while professing Pluralism, to my- 
self Prof. James appears really to be a Monist, or, at most, a Dualist. 
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Coherence and comprehensiveness then we have found to 
be each an integral aspect of system. In practice they may 
diverge but they remain united in principle. And system 
is connected essentially with contradiction and its absence. 
For what is inconsistent is so far unreal, and a diversity, 
judged unconditionally to be real, we found was inconsistent, 
and such internal discrepancy tends to involve an indefinite 
passage beyond self. Further, apart from this, an object 
which is short of the whole tends naturally, we may say, 
to suggest its complement. And, since that suggested com- 
plement is absent in fact, reality thus contradicts itself. 
How the suggestion is made we have inquired. The object 
itself may through its own internal content pass for us 
visibly beyond its own limits, or, on the other hand, the 
addition may come to us from that whole which we feel. 
And this whole, as felt, may contain, we saw, actually a 
special detail, or again a general character which was want- 
ing in the object; or the whole may be present to us even 
more vaguely as a something beyond, a something which is 
not satisfied with what is before us. But when the sugges- 
tion is made, however it is made, we have a fresh predicate 
of Reality. Our object has thus become more comprehensive, 
and we must endeavour now to include this fresh predicate 
within it consistently. 

With the various questions which arise there is obviously 
here no space to deal. There is however one point on which 
I will venture to add a few words. The reader naturally 
may ask what on the whole the above conclusion is to mean. 
Does it mean that I am forthwith to set down everything 
that I want as real? The answer is, Not so, if by ‘‘ every- 
thing” you understand “all that you want and exactly as you 
want it’. We have been compelled to conclude to the actual 
satisfaction of all sides of our being, and hence doubtless 
everything that we need must be included in reality. But, 
this being agreed on, the question remains as to the sense 
of such inclusion. Now to say that such or such a detail 
cannot be left entirely outside is one thing, and it is another 
thing to insist that, when included, this detail maintains 


Again, if there is any difference between the ‘ pragmatic’ doctrine of 
free will and that which I, for instance, have advocated since 1876, I 
cannot find in what it consists. And other examples could be given. 
Hence, things being thus between Prof. James and myself (though I 
admit that this may arise from my own failure to understand), it seems 
to me that explanation is wanted far more than controversy. Our differ- 
ences may perhaps on the whole be small when compared with the extent 
of ouragreement. But apart from further information it would be hardly 
in my power to ferm an opinion on this point. 
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untransformed its special character. The burden of proof 
in my opinion lies here with the assertor, and that burden is 
likely too often to strain or to overpass his power. 

It is after all an enormous assumption that what satisfies 
us is real, and that the reality has got to satisfy us. It is 
an assumption tolerable, I think, only when we hold that the 
Universe is substantially one with each of us, and actually, 
as a whole, feels and wills and knows itself within us. For 
thus in our effort and our satisfaction it is the one Reality 
which is asserting itself, is coming to its own rights and 
pronouncing its own dissent or approval. And our confidence 
rests on the hope and the faith, that except as an expression, 
an actualisation, of the one Real, our personality has not 
counted, and has not gone here to distort and vitiate the 
conclusion. Hence our confidence is but the other side of 
our willingness, so far as is possible, to suppress irrelevancy 
and to subordinate self-will. And, wherever this is felt, there is 
little desire to insist that what we want must be real exactly 
so as we want it. Whatever detail is necessary to the Good 
we may assume must be included in reality, but it may be 
included there in a way which is beyond our knowledge and 
in a consummation too great for our understanding. On the 
other side, apart from the belief that the ultimate and abso- 
lute Real is actually present and working within us, what 
are we to think of the claim that reality is in the end that 
which satisfies one or more of us? It seems a lunatic dream 
from some cell the walls of which are like a bubble against 
the inroad of fact. The ideas and wishes of ‘“ fellows such 
as I crawling between heaven and earth’ how much do they 
count in the march or the drift of the Universe ? 

One or more of us men—between these two things, so far 
as I see, there is little difference. We have heard, at least 
in this connexion, surely too much about the social nature 
of mankind and about the accumulated funds of humanity. 
Offered as an explanation of our confidence, wise or stupid, 
as an account, that is, of how it comes to exist, these con- 
siderations of course have their value. But offered as a 
justification, how can they be anything but worthless? We 
know how joint action with its fellows, and even that re- 
duplicated sense of self which comes from the perception of 
its kind, gives assurance to the humblest. But we know 
again how this assurance can prove to be illusory. The 
gardener’s spade and the unheeding footstep have long ago 
pointed the moral which at least to my mind has not some- 
how grown obsolete. Its force to my mind is not lessened 
by that vapouring, new or old, about Humanity, which, if it 
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were not ambiguous, would be scarcely sane. We have here 
to choose, I imagine, between two courses. We must either 
hold to a view of the criterion which succeeds in separating 
it from our demand for human satisfaction ; or, if we cannot 
do this (as I cannot), we must once and for all abandon and 
reject any special prerogative for human beings. Where 
humanity stands in the scale of being we do not know, and 
it seems presumptuous to fancy that we ever can learn. And 
such knowledge for us, so far as we can see, would be useless. 
But the meanest creature has its absolute right. 


The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God. 


And not only in love and worship does such union hold, but 
in will also and in the knowledge and enjoyment of beauty 
and truth. And, if we believe this, the result should be at 
once both confidence and humility. Our truth, such as it is, 
has its indispensable part in the one transcendent Experience 
and is so far secure. But that any particular truths of ours, 
as we conceive them, should be unconditioned and absolute, 
seems hardly probable. 

















II—EDWARD CAIRD AS A PHILOSOPHICAL 
TEACHER. 


3y J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Tue close of the career of a philosophical teacher so distin- 
guished and influential as the late Dr. Edward Caird is natur- 
ally regarded as an occasion on which some summary of his 
work may fittingly be attempted. Yet it is not altogether 
easy to know in what form this may best be done for the 
readers of sucha Journalasthis. Details of a purely personal 
or biographical kind would here be somewhat out of place. 
On the other hand, any attempt to expound or analyse his 
writings would seem to be almost an impertinence. If 
water chokes us—to use one of his own quotations—what 
shall we take to wash it down? The prince of expositors 
can hardly be in need of exposition. The best that could be 
done in this way would be to bring together, from some of 
his own writings, a number of passages in which his most 
central conceptions are enforced ; and this has already been 
done in an admirable way by one of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished of his pupils,’ and is readily accessible to any 
readers of Minp who may feel that it would be helpful. To 
readers of this Journal, however, his general position may be 
assumed to be familiar; and the bulk of his writings may 
be supposed to be, in some degree, known. Yet his most 
elaborate work—that on the philosophy of Kant—is probably 
less read than it ought to be even by professed students of 
philosophy ; and the real basis of his philosophical teaching 


1 Prof. John Watson in an article on ‘The Idealism of Edward 
Caird’ which appeared in The Philosophical Review, vol. xviii., 
Nos. 2 and 3. I may refer also to the same writer's article on ‘Edward 
Caird as a Teacher and Thinker,’ and to the one entitled ‘ Edward Caird : 
a Reminiscence’ by Prof. J. Cappon—both of which appeared in 
the Qucen’s Quarterly, Canada; and to one by Prof. R. M. Wenley 
in The Harvard Theological Review, April, 1909, which contains a com- 
plete bibliography. Many other accounts of his work and personality 
have already appeared ; and it is to be hoped that the scattered references 
contained in these will be brought together before long in the form of a 
permanent Memoir. 
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is, in consequence, not always fully realised, and is, indeed, 
even in some danger of being seriously misconceived. Hence 
it may not be wholly unprofitable to try to give a general 
statement of his philosophical position, with special reference 
to some recent criticisms, in which it seems to me that such 
misconceptions may be traced. Indeed, notwithstanding 
Caird’s undeniable excellence as an expositor, it is still 
true that some attempt to bring home the net outcome of 
his philosophical labours, in relation to other work of a 
similar or contrasted kind, is specially called for. For it 
was rather characteristic of his method of exposition that 
he seldom paused to sum up its final outcome. He had a 
strong conviction that results in philosophy, apart from the 
process by which they are reached, are almost worse than 
useless; and, though I think he would have agreed that a 
process without any definite outcome, a mere dialectical 
exercise, is equally worthless, yet he probably considered on 
the whole that the danger on that side is not as great. Most 
men are more ready to pick up the golden apples than to 
run the race; and, in his published writings at least, he 
was never willing to offer much concession to this weakness. 
For that reason, however, there is apt to be some vagueness 
in the minds of many readers as to what the final outcome 
of the discussions is. Now, I certainly cannot hope, in such 
a paper as the present, to do much in the way of removing 
the difficulty to which I refer; especially as my own inter- 
pretation of the results may very probably be a biassed one. 
Yet one who for some time sat at his feet, who has been in 
personal contact with him for a considerable number of 
years, and who has felt the difficulty of bringing together 
the results of his line of thought as a coherent whole, may 
be entitled to believe that an effort to summarise these re- 
sults may be of some assistance to other readers who have 
not had the same opportunities for forming a judgment. It 
is my intention, then, in this article, to try to sum up in my 
own way, without special reference to Caird’s modes of state- 
ment, what appear to me to be the most essential features 
of his philosophical teaching; distinguishing that teaching 
from other views that bear a close resemblance to it, and 
indicating how some of the leading objections that have been 
brought against it may be met. The objections that I have 
chiefly in mind are those that have been urged from the 
point of view of the new Realism and from that of Pragma- 
tism or Pluralism. But, before proceeding to the consider- 
ation of these, some remarks of a more general kind on 
Caird’s work in philosophy may here be in place. 
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In any estimate of the services that were rendered by Caird 
to the philosophical development of his generation, it is 1m- 
portant to remember that, throughout the whole, or at least 
much the greater part, of his career, he was even more of a 
teacher than a writer. His teaching work, especially during 
his long period ' as Professor of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, 
had a value, which it would not be easy to overrate, in stimu- 
lating an interest in the subject, and communicating some- 
thing of the largeness of his own conception of it, in the young 
minds with which he came in contact. The most striking 
results of this are seen 1n the writings of such faithful dis- 
ciples as Profs. John Watson and Henry Jones, in whom its 
best traditions are carried on with a power that is at least 
comparable to his own; but it is to be traced also throughout 
amuch wider commonalty. His ordinary class sometimes 
contained as many as 250 students at a time; and few left it 
without some lasting mark of his influence. As a teacher, 
he was generally recognised as one of the most effective—if 
not the most effective—of his time. His success did not 
depend on oratorical devices of the kind commonly described 
as popular, but rather on the care and thoroughness of his 
work. He could hardly be called an eloquent speaker; and 
his manner in lecturing did not always convey that impres- 
sion of easy flow which was characteristic of his writing. 
But he spoke with great weight and fulness of illustration, 
repeating important ideas over and over again in different 
forms; so that, in the end, there was scarcely any one who 
was not, in some way or other, impressed by them. His 
teaching was distinguished by a very unusual breadth of 
treatment.’ The literary, historical, religious, and even the 
legal aspects of philosophical ideas were frequently empha- 
sised, as well as problems of a more purely theoretical type. 
This broad outlook upon life was very characteristic of Caird, 
His mind was cast in a large mould, and he looked habitually 
at all the aspects of a subject. It may be that this tendency 
carries with it a certain defect, a certain vagueness in points 
of detail, a certain lack of clear-cut edges; but, for young 
students at least, it had the utmost value in opening up a 
fresh outlook on almost every side of life. Not only phil- 
osophy, but history, poetry, politics, religion, seemed to wear 
a new aspect for students who had been through his classes. 
To many it appeared like the revelation of a new heaven and 
a new earth. Here, however, it would hardly be in place to 


_'More than a quarter of a century. During a considerable part of this 
time, he taught Political Eeonomy as well as Moral Philosophy. 
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dwell further on this aspect of his work, or upon his services 
to University organisation and social progress. It is with 
his work as a thinker and writer, rather than as a teacher or 
a man of affairs, that we must here be mainly concerned. 
Even in considering his work as a thinker and writer, 
however, we cannot altogether ignore circumstances of a 
somewhat personal kind. In philosophical work—more per- 
haps than in any other kind of work, except poetry—the 
whole personality of a man tends to enter in, and has to be 
taken into account. That Caird was a Scot, for instance, is 
a fact not without significance in determining his general 
habit of thought. It is no doubt dangerous to dogmatise on 
national characteristics ; but there are two things generally 
ascribed to Scotchmen, which were in him eminently notice- 
able—two things apparently opposed, and yet surely not re- 
quiring any Hegelian dialectic to reconcile. He had, on the 
one hand, a certain perfervidum ingenium—a deep-seated en- 
thusiasm for ideas ; and, on the other hand, a marked degree 
of caution in their development and application. He was a 
poet at heart, but with the constant curb of stern logic and 
rigorous self-criticism. As he was speaking the fire burned ; 
and some were apt to think him overconfident, almost too 
much of a prophet, in the promulgation of his creed. Others 
complained of a certain hesitancy on ultimate issues, lack of 
detailed applications and positive results. I suppose it was 
this element of reserve that was in the mind of William 
James when—in one of the latest brandishings of his philo- 
sophical shillelah—he complained that British idealism tended 
to be rather thin. He thinks apparently that it ought to be 
fed up and fattened on such speculations as that with regard 
to the reality of the World-soul. Every one must admire 
the freshness of James’s utterances on philosophical ques- 
tions. He is one of the glories of our philosophical literature ; 
and whether he gives us theories of emotion or of pluralism 
or of pragmatism, whether he discourses on organic resonance, 
on religious beliefs, or on the omnipotence of the will, we can 
always feel confident that he will not halt half-way, or be held 
back, in the language of Plato, by any fear of plunging into 
an abyss of nonsense. Perhaps there is a more stimulating 
air on the other side of the Atlantic. Within these shores— 
even when not on the northern side of the border—our 
thought is seldom so adventurous. It is not often that our 
best writers are guilty of rushing in where angels fear to 
tread. We are always conscious of the bridle, even in such 
purely English writers as Newton, Locke, and Darwin. 
Now, it is not my aim to vindicate this characteristic. It is 
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not, I think, found in those Germans to whom our British 
idealism is most indebted, with the possible exception of Kant, 
who was not purely German. Wisdom is no doubt justified 
of all her children. There is a place for unrestrained ex- 
uberance, as well as for the more patient builder. I only 
note that Caird was in the latter class; and may add that, 
with him at least, caution did not imply any lack of en- 
thusiasm, or any tendency not to press his arguments to 
their full logical issue. It only meant that he was silent 
where he did not know. He gave the reins to his thought, 
but not to his fancy. He did not, like Plato, fill up the gaps 
in his reasoning with any form of mythology. 

But certainly his caution did not mean any lack of fervour 
or of firm conviction. He never wavered in his strenuous 
support of the way of thinking that is specially associated 
with the name of Hegel. If he did not care to describe him- 
self as a disciple of Hegel, it was only because, as he himself 
sald, ‘the days of discipleship are past’. It is of the very 
essence of the Hegelian view, that philosophy is an evolution ; 
that its history is that of the mind of man at work; that 
truth is not to be found summed up in any one system, but 
is rather to be seen unfolding itself in all. This view was 
certainly very fundamenta! with Caird; and it was combined 
with the conviction that the ultimate truth is to be found 
embodied in religion and poetry, as well as in what is tech- 
nically known as philosophy. Though not a pragmatist, he 
was certainly, in the best sense of the word, a humanist. He 
believed that the emotions and the will, as well as pure logic, 
have a legitimate part to play in fashioning our outlook on 
the world; or rather he shared, on the whole, Carlyle’s ob- 
jection to the separation of human faculties, and held that a 
man thinks, feels and lives with his whole nature. His was, 
indeed, one of those finely balanced natures in which the 
elements were in such constant harmony that they hardly 
seemed to be distinguishable modes of spiritual being. He 
passed readily from poetry to philosophy, and from both to 
religion, without any sense of a petaBaats eis aAXO yévos. 
This attitude of mind was of course not altogether peculiar 
to Caird. Itis traceable, in large measure, to the humanistic 
atmosphere which has tended to prevail both in Oxford and 
in the Scottish Universities. But it may be doubted whether 
any one since Plato—or should I say rather since Lucretius ? 
—ever showed a more harmonious blending of the spirit 
of philosophy with that of poetry, religion, and social reform 
than that which was to be found in Caird. Yet he never 
yielded to the temptation to substitute a poetical intuition 
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for a logical argument. Like St. Anselm—though with a 
difference—he might have taken for his motto credo wt intelli- 
gam. He drank in his convictions from the insight of the 
poets and prophets, and then went on to prove them. For 
such a mind there could hardly be any question of direct 
discipleship. As it was said of Wordsworth that every moun- 
tain was his favourite, and that he would never give his word 
against any; so it might be truly said of Caird that he lived 
habitually among the mountain-peaks of human thought and 
feeling, and realised his kinship with them all. Among the 
philosophers, however, Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant and 
Hegel were, I think, his special favourites ;' and among the 
poets the Greek tragedians, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe and 
Wordsworth.? But his sympathies, both in literature and in 
philosophy, were certainly very catholic; and his range of 
knowledge was extraordinarily wide. He had probably not 
as minutely accurate a scholarship as the late Prof. 
Adamson; but there cannot have been many others whose 
knowledge was more comprehensive. Yet his learning was 
as far removed from pedantry as his literary interest was 
from dilettantism. In his study of the great philosophers 
and poets, he was always seeking for a deeper insight into the 
nature of the universe and of human life. Of the physical 
sciences he had, I believe, comparatively little knowledge; 
but he had given a good deal of attention to botany, and was 
certainly well able to appreciate the work of Darwin, for which 
he had the highest admiration. In general, there were not 
many who had made themselves more fully at home in their 
world, or who were less liable to any one-sided fanaticism. 

It is true, however, that he was, in all essentials, a dis- 
ciple of Hegel. By what steps he was led to this position I 
am not able definitely to state. It is probable that, like 
many others of his generation, he received from Carlyle the 
most potent of his early incitements towards speculative 
thought. Carlyle of course pointed him directly to Goethe, 
whose way of thinking became thereafter a very essential 
part of his spiritual equipment. To one who thus starts 
with a conviction of the essential unity of man’s spiritual 
nature, and of the universe to which that nature is related; 
and especially to any one who has been profoundly influenced 

‘Perhaps, at least in his later years, Plotinus should be added. In 
general, it may be said that he was specially interested in attempts to 
bring together Eastern and Western modes of thought. This is seen 
more particularly in his book (in some respects the finest he ever wrote) 
on The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 

2 Most of these are dealt with in his Lssuys on Literatwre and Philo- 
sophy. 
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by Goethe’s manner of giving expression to this conviction ; 
the philosophy of Spinoza presents itself at first as the most 
obvious scientific basis. It was Goethe’s own speculative 
resource; and there can be little doubt that for Caird also 
this particular philosophy had always a certain unique fasci- 
nation. Indeed, to any mind of a poetic, religious, and 
deeply speculative type—as we see in the case of our own 
Shelley, as well as Goethe—such a philosophy as that of 
Spinoza can hardly fail to make a strong appeal; like that 
which was made, in an earlier time, by the poem of his great 
prototype Parmenides. The mathematical setting of the 
one and the materialistic setting of the other are not likely 
long to deceive any mind of genuine philosophic insight 
with regard to the essential character of such systems. For, 
when any one says that All is One, or that the Infinite alone 
is real, it is evident that the nature of the One or the Infinite 
must somehow contain in itself what is highest and most 
complex as well as what is lowest and simplest; and it can- 
not, therefore, be in its essence geometrical or materialistic, 
whatever the language may seem toimply. The real enemy 
of idealism, as Caird always recognised, is not materialism, 
but dualism. Nevertheless, the contradiction between the 
form and the essence in the system of Spinoza soon becomes 
sufficiently apparent. Substance cannot be quite the rght 
word for the ultimate reality, any more than the being or the 
well-poised sphere of Parmenides. We must, in some way 
or other, pass from substance to subject—a process which 
was accomplished in ancient thought by the transition from 
Parmenides to Plato, and in modern by that from Spinoza 
to Hegel. I believe that it was substantially in some such 
way as this that Caird was led in the end to find in Hegel, 
more than in any one else, the kind of solution for the riddle 
of the universe for which he had been in search. He did 
not, however, become simply a passive recipient of the 
Hege lian creed, or even simply an active interpreter of it. It 
seemed to him that the most important thing to do was not 
to expound the work of Hegel, but rather to show its neces- 
sity, by bringing out the main lines in the development of 
thought that lead up inevitably to some such system as that 
which Hegel established. 

In order to appreciate rightly the work that Caird thus 
set himself to do, it is necessary to remember what the con- 
dition of philosophy was at the time when he began to write. 
The school that traces its filiation to Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume was still the dominant one in this country. The in- 
fluence of German idealism had been but slightly felt through 
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its imperfect echoes in Coleridge, Whewell, Hamilton and 
Ferrier, though, in a more purely literary form, it had already 
shown its power in Wordsworth, Shelley, Carlyle, Browning, 
and others. There was thus a decided conflict between the 
poetical and religious ideas of the age on the one hand and 
its scientific and philosophical principles on the other. It 
was the chief work of Caird to effect a reconciliation between 
them; and both he and T. H. Green, who worked through- 
out hand in hand,! felt it to be their first business to bring 
the main conceptions of German idealism into direct relation 
to the prevailing tendencies of thought in their time. Green 
undertook an elaborate criticism of Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume, and carried on a less systematic polemic against 
some more recent writers; and afterwards made it his main 
business to formulate the ethical side of the new idealism, in 
relation to the types of utilitarianism that were then current 
—especially those of J. 8. Mill and H. Sidgwick. Caird, on 
the other hand, took as his main task the criticism of the 
continental writers from Descartes to Kant, dealing at some 
length with the Cartesian school, and giving a very elaborate 
exposition and criticism of the work of Kant, showing how 
his philosophy leads up to a more definite type of idealism 
than that which he had himself conceived; dealing less 
systematically with Hegel and Comte; and finally—his 
most congenial task—seeking to bring out the religious 
aspects of his philosophical position. It was of course for 
the support of the religious or poetic view of life that his 
whole work was designed; but he felt it to be necessary to 
dig deep in order to lay the foundations firmly. 

It may be well to note here, however, that, though Green 
and Caird were thus working hand in hand, there was always 
some degree of difference between them: and, as the former 
was the more patently constructive of the two and, through 
his position in Oxford, the more immediately influential 
among the rising generation of writers, it is probable that 
the distinguishing features of Caird’s position were not very 
fully realised. Though it fell to Caird to be the exponent of 
Kant, Green was by far the more Kantian of the two. He 
based his metaphysical construction on what has since been 
shown to be a misquotation from Kant, to the effect that 
‘the understanding makes nature, but does not create it’. 
Taking this as a summary of the Kantian view, Green 
sought to amend it by representing nature as created by 


' Of course Hutchison Stirling also, who worked independently, under- 
took a very similar task ; and he was somewhat earlier in the field. 
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an ‘eternal consciousness,’ which reproduces itself in the 
human intelligence; a view which appears in the end to 
leave the essential difficulty of the Kantian philosophy—the 
fundamental opposition between the eternal reality and the 
appearance of a world in time—very nearly where it was. 
Similarly, on the ethical side, Green reproduces the categori- 
cal imperative of Kant, and even makes the Kantian position 
still more extreme by insisting, without qualification, that 
the only and complete good is the good will. It is true that 
here also he introduces a modification into the Kantian 
statement by representing the good will as realising itself 
through a world-process ; but the process does not appear, 
for him any more than for Kant, to furnish the will with a 
real content. On the whole, the most that can be said for 
Green, whether on the metaphysical or on the ethical side, 
is that he points to certain conceptions by which the Kantian 
system might have been remodelled; but he does not actu- 
ally show us how it is to be remodelled by means of them. 
Rather, it still remains on his hands, with all its leading 
features intact, and all its most urgent difficulties unresolved. 

Now, it is no doubt true to say that the conceptions with 
which Caird was working were substantially the same as 
those that were in the mind of Green. But he carried them 
farther, both on the metaphysical and on the ethical side, and 
passed over more completely, by means of them, from the 
point of view of Kant to that of Hegel. How far his views 
are actually to be identified with those of Hegel it is not easy 
to determine; nor, perhaps, is it of very much importance to 
attempt it. Though he wrote an exceedingly interesting 
sketch of Hegel's life and work, and though he often read 
some of Hegel’s writings with his more advanced students, 
yet he refrained from any attempt to expound the system im 
detail. He preferred to saturate himself with its spirit, to pre- 
pare the way for the establishment of its general principles, and 
to show its applications in the interpretation of some of the 
most important aspects of life. He certainly was not pre- 
pared to accept everything in the writings of Hegel as true. 
He thought, for instance, that Hegel was unjust in some of 
his criticisms of Kant, and premature in some of his attempts 
to interpret the results of the physical sciences ; and I believe 
he would to some extent have agreed with Green in thinking 
that the scheme of the categories would require a good deal 
of reconsideration in its details. On the other hand, he 
would certainly have defended Hegel against some of the re- 
cent criticisms of Dr. McTaggart, whose subordination of the 
element of negativity, in particular, he considered to be a 
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serious mistake. On the whole, he undoubtedly believed that 
the general conception of idealism to which he had been led 
was in its essence identical with that of Hegel. 

Readers of MiInpD can hardly need to be informed what that 
conception was. Yet it is to be feared that the common 
knowledge of it is often accompanied by a good deal of mis- 
understanding. The term idealism, by which the general 
point of view is usually described, carries to most minds— 
even minds trained in philosophical distinctions—certain as- 
sociations that are apt to be in a high degree misleading. In 
particular, it is very difficult for the British mind to dissociate 
the term from the special significance that was given to it by 
the philosophy of Berkeley. Though it is generally known 
that modern idealism rests rather on Kant than on Berkeley, 
and that Kant believed himself to have given a cogent re- 
futation of the kind of idealism that Berkeley represents, yet 
we constantly find both the supporters and the critics of 
idealism failing back upon modes of statement that are es- 
sentially Berkeleyan, and that are not merely incompatible 
with such an idealism as that of Caird, but often even dia- 
metrically opposed to it. For surely it cannot be denied that 
the Kantian and post-Kantian idealism rests on the rejection 
of the initial postulate of the Berkeleyan. It substitutes an 
objective order for the purely subjective determinations with 
which Berkeleyanism sets out. This is generally admitted ; 
but I am afraid its implications are not, in general, very fully 
recognised. 

The common view appears to be that modern idealism dif- 
fers from Berkeley’s mainly by the substitution of intelligi 
for percipi—a substitution which Berkeley himself was well 
on the way to make. It is regarded as having made some 
advance in the analysis of the content of experience, but not 
any essential change in its epistemological standpoint. It is 
from this point of view, for instance, that modern idealisin 
is criticised by Mr. G. E. Moore; and it must be confessed 
that there is a good deal of justification for such criticism in 
the language of many—perhaps even of most—of our recent 
idealists. Now, to represent the change as simply one from 
percipi to intelligi might be accepted as a true account, if all 
that is implied in such a change were fully realised ; but it is 
apt to be thought of as if it were only a slight—almost a 
verbal—improvement. Perhaps Green’s mode of statement, 
among others, has tended to encourage the view that the 
modification is a comparatively insignificant one; for Green 
no doubt tends to speak as if the mind, in understanding the 
world, were at the same time creating it; just as Berkeley 
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tends to speak as if the mind were the creator of its own 
ideas. The objectivity of the world that we apprehend is in 
this way at least ignored or minimised. The more recent 
tendency to use the word ‘experience’ as covering the con- 
tent of our knowledge has also favoured a similar interpreta- 
tion. It is too apt to be assumed that thought or knowledge 
may be treated simply as something in the mind of a particu- 
lar individual, just as an ‘idea’ may be so treated; and in 
this way we are brought back to the Berkeleyan position, 
his ‘notions’ being of course included along with his ‘ ideas’. 
What is called ‘ personal idealism’ is no doubt more parti- 
cularly associated with this way of thinking—a point of view 
of which Dr. Rashdall is probably the best representative. 
But there are distinct traces of it in many other writers. 
The chapter on immortality in Dr. McTaggart’s Dogmas of 
Religion seems to be a piece of almost pure Berkeleyanism. 
Even Mr. Bradley, who in his Principles of Logic did so much 
to open up a truer way of thinking, especially by his admir- 
able criticism of Associationism and by his clear distinction 
between the existence and the meaning of ideas, seems in 
some of his later writings—in spite of his steadfast insistence 
upon coherence as the ultimate test of reality—to have very 
largely succumbed to the fatal spell of subjectivism. Now, 
it was certainly one of the great merits of Caird that he kept 
himself singularly clear from this particular pitfall. It is 
hardly too much to say that, in his epistemological outlook, 
he was as far removed from Berkeley as he was from Reid. 
The refutation of the Berkeleyan type of idealism is, indeed, 
not difficult ; and it has been done over and over again, from 
the time of Reid and Kant to our own. Yet nothing could 
well be more important for philosophy than to press that re- 
futation. It is that false idealism, more than anything else, 
that blocks the way of the true. For it is easy to see that 
the false type of idealism leads by inevitable steps to the 
devouring gulf of solipsism, from which the mind at once 
recoils. If once we allow that the existence of things consists 
only in their being known, it is soon seen to be impossible to 
exempt spiritual substance or any other kind of reality from 
this fatal doom. No objective world is left. Even we our- 
selves become nothing but shadowy ideas in our own minds. 
Nothing could well be further removed than this from idealism 
in any true sense of the word—idealism such as that which 
is represented by Plato. From this point of view, the work 
of the supporters of the New Realism, as I have already urged 
In a previous article, is of the utmost value. The essential 
point in their contention I take to be that facts of conscious- 
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ness always involve an objective reference, as well as a sub- 
jective reference. This applies even to what are called the 
secondary qualities of things. To be conscious of green is 
not to have a green consciousness: just as to be conscious of 
extension is not to have an extended consciousness. In both 
cases we are apprehending something which has to be dis- 
tinguished from the act of apprehending, and which we refer 
to the objective world. It may be urged, no doubt, that this 
does not apply to simple organic sensations or to pure feeling. 
We naturally say ‘I am hungry,’ or ‘I am pleased’; though 
we do not naturally say ‘I am green,’ or ‘I am a triangle’. 
But, even in the former instances, reflexion might lead us 
to see that 1t would be a truer mode of expression to say ‘ I 
am conscious of an organic want,’ and ‘I am conscious of 
something as yielding pleasure’. The element of objective 
reference 1s not entirely absent even in these instances. It 
is, however, instances of this kind that tend to give colour to 
the distinction between the apprehension of pure states of 
our consciousness and the reference to an objective world, 
and to the contention that we can separate the one thing ab- 
solutely from the other. Once we grant this, it 1s natural to 
maintain that we begin with what is purely subjective and 
advance from this to the affirmation of an objective world. 
The next step is to urge that we have no real ground for this 
affirmation. It was this point of view that gave rise to the 
dualism of Descartes and afterwards to the more pure sub- 
jectivism of Locke, Berkeley and Hume. Reid was quite 
right in urging that it was this view that was the fundamental 
error to be resisted in his time; and it is perhaps true that 
the service he thus rendered to philosophy has hardly been 
sufficiently recognised. Prof. Pringle-Pattison emphasised 
this very well in his series of lectures on The Scottish Philo- 
sophy, and rightly urged that in Reid’s contention, so far, there 
is nothing in any way antagonistic to a true idealism. Kant 
also, though with a somewhat less direct emphasis than Reid, 
rejected the fundamental basis on which the philosophies both 
of Descartes and of Berkeley rested. 

The objection to such a realism as that of Reid is not that 
it recognises that we are in contact with an objective order ; 
but that it is too naive in its interpretation of that order. In 
this respect also our newer realism, though much more re- 
flective than that of Reid, appears to be almost equally at 
fault. Recognising that we are in contact with an objective 
system, we have still to ask ourselves what exactly we are 
entitled to refer to that system; and it soon becomes evident 
that we must draw some distinction between appearance and 
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reality. ven the most ordinary common sense recognises 
that some things that present themselves to us are illusory 
—i.e., that their place in the objective system of reality is not 
exactly that which at first it appears to be. If we are to have 
any philosophical theory of reality at all, we must be able to 
draw some distinction between the first appearance of things 
and the view of their nature which subsequent reflexion leads 
us to take. It is here that the Kantian philosophy shows its 
superiority to ordinary realism. The real world of nature is 
for Kant a systematic order interpreted by thought. Kant, 
however, holds that the world, even as thus interpreted, iS 
still a distorted world; and that the ultimate reality, as it is 
in itself, remains inaccessib!e even to thought; and is, at the 
best, only dimly apprehended by a rational faith. Here of 
course Caird separates himself from Kant. Thought, he 
conceives, is able to grasp reality, and does not ultimately 
fail in its attempt to interpret it. ai 

The first and most fundamental contention of such an 
idealism as that of Caird is that the world is to be regarded 
as intelligible through and through. It is in this sense that 
he holds that esse is intelligi. ‘The world as we ultimately 
think it, when we are trying to make it thoroughly intelligible 
to ourselves, is the real world. It is because this is the most 
essential point in idealism that Parmenides and Spinoza are 
rightly reckoned among its founders. The current miscon- 
ception of the real meaning of such an idealism as that of 
Caird has led to the denial that Parmenides has any claim 
to be connected with it. He founded materialism, it is said, 
rather than idealism; and in a sense this is true enough. It 
is also true to say that Spinoza’s conception of the infinite 
substance is in the end too geometrical to be truly idealistic. 
But it iscertainly through Parmenides and Spinoza, rather than 
through Protagoras and Berkele »y, that we may hope to reach 
a true idealism. Parmenides was the founder of idealism i in 
the sense that he was the first who clearly opposed the world 
as we think it to the world of sense or unreflective opinion ; 
and who definitely maintained that the former is the world 
of reality. No doubt his way of thinking of the world that 
is ultimately inte slligible to us was extre »mnely inadequate ; and 
it is here that we come to the second great re quirement of 
modern idealism. 

The second fundamental contention is that the only kind 
of universe that is really intelligible to us is a universe that 
is intrinsically spiritual. But this again is apt to be miscon- 
ceived. It does not mean what Be rkeley understood by it— 
and what such modern writers as Drs. McTaggart and Rash- 

34 
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dall seem to understand—that nothing really exists but spirits 
and their ideas. Caird’s view is rather that the universe 
comes to the consciousness of itself in spirit; but that the 
process through which this consciousness arises is a real pro- 
cess, and involves the existence of real stages that are not 
in themselves spirit, but rather the necessary ‘ other ’ of spirit. 
The element of negation, in short, is for Caird real and es- 
sential. This does not, however, imply any ultimate dualism ; 
since the element of negation finds its explanation in the 
spiritual result that is realised through it. 

The universe, as Caird conceived “it, is an organic system, 
developing towards the complete and self-conscious expres- 
sion of that which is from the first implied in it. This view 
involves that the time-series through which the world un- 
folds itself is at once real and unreal—real as exhibiting an 
actual process of development, unreal inasmuch as what 
thus develops in time is, in some true sense, there from the 
beginning. Caird believed that this can be made intelli- 
gible by thinking of the reality of an eternal divine principle, 
of which the world that develops in time is the counterpart 
or real ‘other’. This divine principle is of course not to be 
thought of as prior in time to the world-process, or as the 
creator of that process. Rather the eternal mind for which 
the world is and the evolution of that world in time are two 
essential aspects of the same reality. The existence of such 
a self-conscious mind implies the existence of its other. 
The two sides correspond broadly to the natura naturans and 
natura naturata of Spinoza; but the antithesis thus expressed 
finds a much more real place in the philosophy of Caird than 
it could have in that of Spinoza. The one side may be called 
the ground or explanation of the other, but not its antecedent 
—the ultimate nature of explanation being akin rather to 
final cause than to efficient cause. The world exists, in other 
words, because it is involved in the divine purpose, not be- 
cause itis brought about by any temporal act. The unfolding 
of the world lies eternally in the divine essence. 

I think it is involved in this view of Caird that the time- 
series must be regarded as limited, having a real beginning 
and end—though of course there could not be anything 
before the beginning or after the end. It must be regarded, 
in short, as a closed circle; and, as I have elsewhere urged, 
there does not seem to be any real difficulty in such a con- 
ception. I do not find, however, that this view was ever 
definitely put forward ‘either by Caird or by his master 
Hegel ; and, in referring to it here, therefore, I am only in- 
dicating something that seems to be necessary to complete 
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their view. It is important, especially in view of the many 
difficulties that have recently been raised about time, that 
this point should not be altogether overlooked. Dr. McTag- 
gart, in particular, has emphasised the unreality of time in 
a remarkably clear and cogent fashion. And certainly it 
seems impossible to maintain the ultimate reality of the 
events in time regarded simply as a successive series. The 
transience of time cannot be accepted as ultimately real. 
Dr. McTaggart, however, himself allows that there is a real 
time-order; and this is all that seems to be important for 
the significance of process.' Now, Caird’s conception, as I 
understand it, is that the time-order represents a process 
through which the world advances to an ultimate union 
with the divine principle which is its presupposition. The 
ultimate significance of the time-series appears at its end, 
which is identical with its beginning, and which is in truth 
eternal—the unfolding of the world being simply the exhi- 
bition of what it always essentially is. The time-order is 
eternally there; though for those who participate in its pro- 
cess it appears as a successive series. 

A view of this kind is no doubt sufficiently paradoxical ; 
and it is not altogether surprising that it has not won a very 
large number of adherents. The objections that naturally 
occur to it are of two types. On the other hand, it may be 
urged that it does not really give us an intelligible concep- 
tion of the universe. It may be contended that there re- 
mains in it an inner incoherence. Or, on the other hand, 
it may be urged, that, though in itself perfectly intelligible 
and coherent, it is not sufficiently in touch with the facts of 
our experience, and cannot therefore be scientifically estab- 
lished. It may be contended that Caird’s philosophy is still, 
as that of Leibniz was said to be, a sort of fairy-tale of spec- 
ulation, comparable rather to the ‘dreams of a ghost-seer’ 
than to the system of a man of science. A few words may 
be useful on both these classes of objections. 

The question as to the ultimate intelligibility of Caird’s 
theory may be put most simply in this way. His view in- 
volves the conception of an eternal mind in relation to a 
temporal process. Now, it may be contended, either that 


‘More definitely it may be said that transience (Dr. McTaggart’s A 
series) must be regarded as unreal; but that order (his C series) and 
direction (his B series) must both be regarded as real. The fundamental 
importance of direction (recently emphasised by Goldscheid) has been 
sadly overlooked by most of our philosophical writers. The series of 
numbers is surely a sufficient example of the possibility of order and 
direction without time transience. 
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the temporal process would be just as intelligible without 
the eternal mind, or that the eternal mind would be just as 
intelligible (perhaps even more intelligible) without the tem- 
poral process. If neither of these objections is sound, I think 
it must be allowed that the unity of the two sides, as con- 
ceived by Caird, does help to make the universe intelligible. 
Few are likely to contend that the temporal series is in 
itself intelligible. A simple succession of events in time 
would have no explanation beyond itself, and could hardly 
be supposed to be causa sui or its own explanation. If any 
one is inclined to adopt such a supposition, he may be recom- 
mended to study the difficulties brought out in the Kantian 
antinomies, or those that have more recently been urged by 
such writers as Bradley and McTaggart. If the temporal 
series is thought of as limited, some account of its beginning 
would be required. If, on the other hand, it is thought of 
as unlimited, we must then suppose, as Kant put it, that an 
infinite series has been completed up to the present moment ; 
or, to put it a little differently, that the time series is one of 
which the nth member (whatever x may be) is always in- 
finite; and this does not avpear to be a possible mathe- 
matical conception. It seems clear, therefore, that the 
temporal series must, in some way or other, be thought of 
not simply as a series of successive members, but as in its 
essence eternal. It may be urged, however, that we can 
think of it in this way without the conception of an eternal 
mind; and that this conception does not make it any easier 
for us to understand it. We might, for instance, say simply 
that the eternal nature that is involved in the temporal 
series, is something for us unknown and unknowable. But 
this at least is not a view that makes it intelligible—which 
is the point at present under consideration. Or we might 
think of it after the manner of Mr. Bradley’s ‘ Absolute’. 
But his last word also is that ‘ Reality is one experience, 
self-pervading and superior to mere relations. Its char- 
acter is . . . in the end, the sole perfect realisation of spirit. 
. . . Outside of spirit there is not, and there cannot be, any 
reality, and, the more that anything is spiritual, so much the 
more is it veritably real.’ This has of course to be qualified 
by the somewhat questionable doctrine of ‘Degrees of 
Reality’; and, when it is so qualified, it does not appear to 
be intrinsically different from the view of Caird—except that 
the use of the term ‘experience’ would have seemed to 
Caird somewhat objectionable. Or are we to say rather, as 
McTaggart and Howison appear to do, that the eternal 
reality underlying the temporal series consists of a multi- 
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plicity of spirits, rather than of the unity of an eternal mind ? 
If so, then I think it might be urged that, just as the ancient 
Atomists recognised that their ‘many’ must possess the 
characteristics of the Parmenidean ‘one,’ so this multiplicity 
of spirits must have the essential characteristics that Caird 
ascribes to the one eternal mind. They must, that is to say, 
be eternal in their nature, and they must also contain the 
explanation of the temporal series. Now, the order of the 
temporal series is surely a single order; and to admit that it 
finds its explanation in the eternal nature of spirit is surely 
to admit that the eternal reality is at least one as well as 
many. Now, Caird of course recognised that there is a real 
multiplicity of spirits, and even, in one of his latest writ- 
ings,! contended that they must be thought of as immortal. 
The ultimate difference between Caird and McTaggart—if 
I understand the two positions rightly—is that the former 
referred the multiplicity to the development of self-conscious 
personalities in time, while he thought of the unity as be- 
longing to the eternal mind of which the world in time is 
the expression or ‘other’; whereas McTaggart regards the 
multiplicity as belonging to the nature of the eternal, as 
well as to the series in time. This is a comparatively subor- 
dinate divergence; but I think Caird’s view has a distinct 
superiority, which some of the considerations that follow 
may help to bring out. 

What has now been urged may at least serve to show 
that, if we refuse to accept the hypothesis put forward by 
Caird, and yet seek to arrive at an intelligible view of the 
universe, we are driven to other hypotheses which are very 
little different from that of Caird. But now it may be said 
that, if the consideration of the temporal series leads us to 
think of an eternal mind or an eternal multiplicity of spirits, 
there is at least no possibility of reversing the process. The 
thought of an eternal mind, it may be contended, furnishes 
no explanation of the existence, or apparent existence, of a 
temporal series. This difficulty seems to have been felt by 
Green in connexion with his postulate of an eternal con- 
sciousness, which is certainly not far removed from that of 
Caird. ‘Why any detail of the world,’ he says,” ‘is what it 
is, We can explain by reference to other details which deter- 
mine it; but why the whole should be what it is, why the 
mind which the world implies should exhibit itself in a 


‘Lay Sermons and Addresses. It must be confessed, however, that 
Caird had no definite theory as to the nature of such personal immortality. 
Still less did he speculate on the problem of pre-existence. 

* Prolegomena to Ethics, book i., chap. iii. 
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world at all, why it should make certain processes of that 
world organic to a reproduction of itself under limitations 
which the use of such organs involves—these are questions 
which, owing perhaps to those very limitations, we are equally 
unable to avoid asking and to answer. We have to content 
ourselves with saying that, strange as it may seem, it is so.’ 
But is it so very strange? It may be suspected that the 
strangeness of it is due in the main to the somewhat abstract 
way in which the eternal consciousness tended to be con- 
ceived by Green, as if it were something prior to and inde- 
pendent of the world-process through which it is revealed. 
It was this way of thinking that Caird sought most strenu- 
ously to avoid. An intelligence without an objective world 
as its ‘other’ seemed to him inconceivable, as meaningless 
as a circle without a circumference. It was not a question, 
therefore, of creation or reproduction, but rather of an 
eternal process. An eternal intelligence, Caird conceived, 
could only realise itself through a world which appears at 
first as the opposite of itself. This, he thought, 1s the su- 
preme instance of that activity of ‘self-realisation through 
self-sacrifice,’ which is the key to the life of the universe. 
The relation of the temporal process to the divine intelli- 
gence is thus regarded as an intrinsic one, and there is no 
real meaning in the question suggested by Green. 

The considerations thus briefly set forth may serve to 
show that the hypothesis put forward by Caird does at least 
supply us with an intelligible theory of the universe. But it 
may still be urged that it is not a strictly scientific hypo- 
thesis. The explanation to which it refers us is not, it may 
be said, of the nature of a vera causa. We cannot establish 
it by means of any of the facts of our experience; and there 
are even some of these facts that appear to be inconsistent 
with it. In answer to this, it may be noted, first of all, that 
a philosophical hypothesis is hardly on the same footing as a 
purely scientific one. In the case of the latter, we are gener- 
ally concerned with some special facts that may be used to 
explain other facts, and that may be verified by independent 
methods. From the nature of the case, a philosophical 
hypothesis does not admit of any similar tests. If we accept 
it, we must do so on the ground that it is an intelligible 
hypothesis, and that it is the only hypothesis we can find 
that is both intelligible in itself and capable of making the 
universe as we know it intelligible. This, I believe, is the 
element of truth in the pragmatist position; and I think it 
was fully accepted by Caird, as by most other idealists. The 
test of the truth of a philosophical hypothesis is that it 
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‘works’ if by ‘working’ is meant enabling us to deal in an 
intelligible way with the facts of our experience—and this is 
what the pragmatists, in some of their statements, appear 
to mean. The question, then, is—Does the hypothesis of 
idealism, as understood by Caird, ‘work’ in this sense ? 
Now, the contention of a considerable number of recent 
critics, writing from a great variety of standpoints, but with 
very similar arguments, is to the effect that the idealistic 
hypothesis, though in itself intelligible and coherent, does 
not succeed in making the actual world of our experience in- 
telligible. Though intelligible as a general statement, it fails 
in its application to detail. I must now try to put this ob- 
jection as clearly as possible, so far as I am able to under- 
stand it. 

The objection, as it presents itself to most minds, runs 
somewhat as follows. If we are to regard the universe as 
the expression of an eternal mind, this must mean—as Plato 
urged in the Phedo—that it is the realisation of an eternal 
purpose. Now, even if we do not accept the Socratic dictum, 
as regards purely human purposes, that no one is willingly 
deprived of the good, it is at least hardly credible that there 
should be such a wilful deprivation on the part of the eternal 
mind ; and, if not wilful, then there cannot be such a depri- 
vation at all, since we are assuming that the world is the ex- 
pression of this very purpose. We must, therefore, on this 
hypothesis, accept, in the fullest sense, an optimistic inter- 
pretation of the universe. We must believe, with Leibniz, 
that it is the best of all possible worlds. Now, it is con- 
tended by many that we can hardly doubt that it is at least 
possible to conceive of a better universe than that in which 
we find ourselves. A universe, it is urged, that had no evil 
in it at all, and not even the illusion of any evil—a Par- 
menidean universe, as we might say, without any negativity 
—would be better than that in which we actually are; and 
no general grounds can be assigned for the impossibility of 
such a universe. Leibniz himself admitted that we could 
not explain the ‘incompossibility’ of positive qualities ; and, 
if this is admitted, the presence of evil or negation, in any 
shape or form, would appear to be unintelligible. This is, I 
think, the chief—perhaps the only real—argument on which 
modern Pluralism is based; and Pluralism appears to be, in 
the end, the only real alternative to some such idealism as 
that of Caird. The new realism and pragmatism, as I have 
already urged, are not, so far as their fundamental principles 
are concerned, opposed to idealism. It is only by a miscon- 
ception that they ever appear to be so. They become op- 
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posed to it only when they lead—as they both tend to do— 
to some form of Pluralism; and it is in this that all the op- 
position to idealism is in the end concentrated. It is to 
pluralism, therefore, that we must turn if we are to under- 
stand the ultimate objections to idealism. 

Now, Pluralism of course presents itself in a great variety 
of forms. Even such a philosophy as that of Leibniz is apt 
to be characterised as pluralistic; and certainly, on a super- 
ficial view, it would seem right so to regard it; and, indeed, 
even on a deeper view, it must be admitted that it has some 
pluralistic aspects. Yet the leading ideas of Leibniz are not 
far removed from those of Spinoza; and it may be doubted 
whether his philosophy as a whole can really be rendered 
coherent without reducing it to a form that is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from that of modern idealism. It is clear at 
least that on the main point here under consideration—the 
existence of a unity of purpose in the universe, implying an 
optimistic conception of its structure—it is entirely at one 
with such a theory as that of Caird. The same, as I have 
already indicated, can hardly be said for such a philosophy 
as that of McTaggart, which, from the absence of any clear 
conception of a single purpose, seems to me to be much more 
truly pluralistic. Yet here also there is certainly the under- 
lying unity of a system; and, indeed, I am somewhat at a 
loss to understand how this fundamental unity can be re- 
conciled with the degree of pluralism that is still maintained. 
It would seem that the manifoldness of the system must be 
capable of explanation from the point of view of the whole; 
and, if the whole is, in any true sense, to be thought of as 
spiritual, this would seem to imply that it does contain a 
certain unity of purpose, pointing to the realisation of the 
best. Hence I cannot regard this kind of Pluralism as really 
distinguishable, in the end, from such a Monism as that of 
Caird. The position of Dr. Rashdall is, in many respects, 
closely akin to this; but here at least the elements of unity 
and plurality are rather more definitely separated off from 
one another. The diversity of created spirits is set over 
against the unity of the creative spirit, who is conceived of 
as being, though creative, yet finite; and it is by this some- 
what quaint conception of a finite God that he seeks to 
account for the element of negativity or evil in the world. 
God is conceived as aiming at the good, but as being some- 
how too weak (apparently too weak of will) to bring it about. 
This view of Rashdall’s, which certainly involves a glaring 
paradox, may be regarded as the connecting link between 
such a pluralism as that of McTaggart and the more 
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thoroughgoing pluralism of William James, which I am in- 
clined to accept as the true type of what pluralism ultimately 
means. 

The view of James has certainly been put before us with 
extraordinary vigour and rare charm of expression. If it 
fails to convince, it must be from its inherent defects, rather 
than from any weakness in its advocate. The way in which 
it has recently been connected with the fascinating work of 
Bergson has also gone far to commend it. I think we may 
fairly take James’s presentment of pluralism as the best case 
that can be made out for it. It is the modern version of the 
philosophy of strife. The din of battle rings through the 
pages; and in this new doctrine of the ¢élan vital we seem to 
hear once more the old utterance of Heraclitus—‘ War is the 
father of all and the lord of all’. Reality, from the point of 
view here represented, is not a single system, but rather a 
totality that is sustained only by the perpetual struggle of 
the vital energies of separate beings. There is, indeed, even 
from this point of view, the possible recognition of some sort 
of guiding intelligence that may be described as divine ; but 
with James, much more emphatically than with Rashdall, 
any such power must be regarded as a finite God. Indeed, 
it becomes with him what one might call a distinctly Anglo- 
Saxon type of God—a sort of John Bull of a God who is 
doing the best he can in the midst of a rather adverse world, 
and may perhaps be expected somehow to muddle through 
in the end. Such a being can hardly be regarded as in any 
way representing the unity of the whole, but rather at the 
utmost as the strongest and best among the conflicting ele- 
ments. And certainly it can hardly be denied that a view of 
this kind harmonises better with the appearance of the world, 
as it presents itself to us in our ordinary experience, than such 
a view as that of Caird. A Heraclitean doctrine nearly al- 
ways seems somewhat nearer to common sense than one of 
a more Parmenidean type; though both are apt to strike the 
ordinary intelligence as exaggerating one side of the universe 
as we know it. The philosophy of the unreflective mind 
tends to be Manichean ; and, as against any such conception, 
the Parmenidean type of speculation seems more uncom- 
promising than the Heraclitean. If all is flux, there may 
still be occasional moments of rest; whereas if all is rest, 
there seems no place for even the appearance of change. But 
Caird’s theory at least is not a doctrine of pure rest, whatever 
may be the case with some other types of modern idealism. 
It includes the aspect of change and struggle, as well as that 
of permanence; whereas I think it will be found that the 
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ultimate weakness of such a theory as that of James is that 
it leaves no real place for that element of permanence, without 
which the universe cannot be made intelligible. It seems to 
involve the unqualified reality of the time-series, whereas, as 
I have urged, we can only make that intelligible if we suppose 
it to be somehow ‘rounded with the sleep’ of the eternal. 
This difficulty proves fatal to such a theory as that of James 
as soon as we confront it with ultimate issues; when we ask, 
for instance—How long has this process of struggle been 
going on? Did it ever begin? Can it ever end ? 


Denique, tantopere inter se cum maxima mundi 
Pugnent membra, pio nequaquam concita bello ; 
Nonne vides aliquam longi certaminis ollis 
Posse dari finem / 


James seems to elude these ultimate issues only because he 
does not claim any ultimate intelligibility for his view. His 
view seems to be, in the end, that we can make the world 
partially intelligible to ourselves, but not completely intel- 
ligible. This can hardly be called pluralism: it is rather a 
form of scepticism. On the whole, therefore, I am led to the 
conclusion that there is no view of the universe, except one 
more or less of the nature of Caird’s, that is really intelligible. 

But, if this is the case, then we must try to find some way 
of meeting the difficulty that led to pluralism—viz., the difti- 
culty with regard to the presence of evil in the universe as 
we know it. This is undoubtedly the chief, and indeed the 
only real, difficulty of an idealistic system ; and I do not wish 
to deny that it is a serious one. It seems clear that the only 
possible way of meeting it is by saying that what presents 
itself to us as evil is somehow a necessary condition of what 
is, in the ultimate sense, good. In concrete cases this seems 
to be in accordance with our actual experience. Fortitude 
is generally regarded as one of the qualities that are admirable 
in man; yet it seems inconceivable apart from pain, which 
to most people appears to be an evil. And further reflexion 
may serve to show that none of the things that we most value 
can really be thought of by us without some relation to what 
presents itself to us as evil. It may be doubted, therefore, 
whether good is really intelligible out of relation to evil. 
This is a question, of course, that could not be properly dis- 
cussed without a thorough consideration of what is meant by 
good and evil; and we must, therefore, content ourselves 
here with these slight and unsatisfactory hints. But now at 
this point some are inclined to urge that, even granting that 
good and evil are only intelligible to us in relation to each 
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other, the conditions of intelligibility might yet have been 
different from what they are; and that a universe in which 
good was intelligible without evil would be better than one 
in which it is not. I must confess that this seems to me 
to carry us beyond the limits of legitimate speculation. 
Philosophy has done enough if it can show that, from a 
certain point of view, the universe becomes intelligible. 
That the conditions of intelligibility should themselves be 
accounted for, is a demand that might perhaps be made 
from the point of view of the whole; or perhaps, from that 
point of view, it might be seen to be uncalled for. It hardly 
seems to be a demand that can fairly be made of any human 
philosophy. At this point I believe we must fall back upon 
the contention of Green, that the universe as a whole cannot 
be accounted for. All that we can fairly ask is—On what 
hypothesis can it be made intelligible? The objection 
previously made to Green’s statement was not, it will be 
remembered, with reference to this point, but to the attempt 
to account for the time-process on the assumption that the 
eternal consciousness is something capable of existing apart 
from it. If Caird was right in thinking that the key to 
the universe is to be found in the conception of ‘ self- 
realisation through self-sacrifice,” and that this expresses 
the ultimate nature of spirit, then what we must say is 
that a universe which conforms to this conception is the only 
kind of universe that is really intelligible to us. 

I am well aware that considerations of this kind are not 
such as to carry conviction to most men’s minds. The diffi- 
culties and evils with which we all have to contend in the 
course of our ordinary experience are too palpable, and the 
possibilities of transforming them into the vehicles of a higher 
good are too remote and obscure, for any view of this kind to 
be readily acceptable. The only argument, indeed, that ever 
forces its acceptance on any mind at all, is that which has 
been already set forward, that there seems to be no other 
view that is capable of making the universe intelligible to us ; 
and this is an argument that can only avail with those who 
are making a strenuous effort to understand the universe in 
which they are. This class probably does not include all 
students of philosophy—perhaps not even all teachers of it. 
‘The mystics are few.’ These few, however, realise, I think, 
that the alternative to such a philosophy as this is not some 
other theory of the universe, but rather some kind of confes- 
sion of ultimate ignorance and mystery. Now, that the at- 
tempt to make the universe intelligible may fail in the end, 
is no doubt a result that we can never deny to be possible 
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with any complete assurance, so long as our view of the uni- 
verse is imperfect. So long as we have not finally solved the 
problem of existence, there is always the possibility that there 
may be some irreducible surd at the end of it. The philo- 
sophic enterprise may be doomed to bankruptcy at the last ; 
and I am disposed to allow that, if it did ever become bank- 
rupt, it would be in some such way as that described by 
James that it would fail. But, at any rate, as Hegel said, dark- 
ness is not a form of light; and bankruptcy is hardly a form 
of business. The universe may be a hopeless tangle; but 
even a pragmatist can hardly accept such a view for its own 
sake, as a result to rest in. The human mind is at least 
bound to hope, so long as there is the faintest possibility of 
such a result, that the world may prove intelligible in the 
end. It is the glory of such a writer as Caird that he could 
claim, like the poet, to be 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast-forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break. 


This may be a large faith—indeed, it certainly is a large 
faith—almost too large for human nature to hold by with any 
steadiness. But pragmatists seem to pride themselves in the 
strength of their faith. Why should they turn back at the 
first rebuff? If they choose to say that the idealists only 
‘will to believe’ that the universe must be in the end in- 
telligible, this would not be an altogether untrue way of put- 
ting it. But it may be doubted whether a thinking being 
can really will to believe anything else. Even the most 
pragmatic of pragmatists does, in the end, after all, try to 
give some more or less intelligible account of the nature of 
reality. It is only a question of the degree of strenuousness 
with which the effort is persisted in. In this sense, I cannot 
but think that Caird was a more faithful pragmatist than the 
pragmatists themselves, just as he was also a more thorough 
realist than the realists. 

These necessarily very summary remarks must suffice as 
an indication of what I believe to have been Caird’s funda- 
meutal position in philosophy, and of the grounds on which 
it may be defended, especially against some of the most recent 
attacks. It seems desirable, however, to add a few brief notes 
on what may be broadly described as the practical applications 
of his philosophy. On these also there have been some recent 
criticisms; and it is worth while at least to try to remove 
certain misunderstandings. It is significant that the criti- 
cisms on the more practical side, as well as on the more 
purely theoretical one, have tended to be directed with almost 
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equal strength from opposite quarters. Just as, on the theo- 
retical side, the idealistic position is assailed both from the 
point of view of realism and from that of subjectivism ; so, 
on the more practical side, it is attacked both as being too 
radical and as being too reactionary. In both cases this fact 
may be taken as at least affording some slight pre — 
that a reasonable via media has been found. But it is clea 

[ think, on the theoretical side, that such a mediating hae 
has not been found by anything of the nature of a compro- 
mise, but rather by pressing fundamental principles to their 
strictest logical outcome. I wish to urge that this is on the 
whole true on the practical side as well. In urging this, I 
inay refer first to Caird’s attitude towards popular religion, 
and afterwards to his attitude towards social and political 
problems. In neither case can I do much more than touch 
upon the subject ; but this is the less to be regretted in view 
of the admirable manner in which these aspects of Caird’s 
philosophy have recently been handled by Prof. Henry Jones 
in his series of lectures on Idealism as a Practical Creed. 

It is certainly at first sight startling to find such a writer 
as Caird, a trained representative of modern critical thought, 
concerning himself so directly with the study of theology. 
The tendency among our modern ‘ intellectuals’ is no doubt 
rather, as in the case of George Meredith, to think of religion 
as a sort of spiritual measles that some people catch at certain 
periods in their lives, or, at the best, as a help to the police- 
man; and of theology as a medieval form of sophistry which 
has only an antiquarian interest. Others tend to connect 
them with occult phenomena and abnormal states of con- 
sciousness. It was certainly not in any of these ways 
that they were regarded by Caird. He took but little 
interest in the abnormal—differing in this, to some extent, 
from his master Hegel. He regarded religion as a quite 
normal and healthy attitude of the human mind, and theo- 
logy (with Aristotle) as the coping-stone of the sciences. 
Some have been apt to suppose, in consequence of this, 
that he could not have fully caught the spirit of modern 
enlightenment. Yet, on the other hand, it is equally true to 
say that his theological views have been regarded with a good 
deal of suspicion by the accredited representatives of that 
subject. The fact of his standing between these two fires 
has led some to think of him as the upholder of a kind of 
compromise or adjustment, perhaps even of a more or less 
Insincere adaptation to current opinions. If, however, the 
view that I have sought to give of Caird’s fundamental meta- 
physical principles is correct, it must be apparent that there 
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is no real foundation for any such suspicion. His theory of 
reality had a real kinship with Christian theology, especially 
with the Christian conception of the Trinity; and, indeed, 
his work in theology was largely directed to showing that it 
was on philosophical grounds that this doctrine came to be 
introduced into the Christian tradition. On the more ethical 
side also he conceived that the most central idea of Christi- 
anity is that of ‘self-realisation through self-sacrifice,’ and 
that this does truly sum up not only the deepest conception 
of morality but also the essential nature of spiritual being, 
and consequently the essential nature of the universe. He 
believed further, if I understand him rightly, that the general 
attitude of the founder of Christianity expressed, in the most 
definite form, the recognition of human life as containing 
within itself the divine principle of the universe. This re- 
cognition had no doubt been given in a manner that was 
personal and prophetic rather than philosophical ; but I think 
Caird believed that it is in the former rather than in the latter 
way that it can best be brought home to the consciousness 
of mankind in general. Men learn, he thought, by pictures 
and by mythology before they are able to appropriate general 
conceptions. Perception and imagination are necessarily 
prior to pure thought. If Caird erred in adopting this es- 
sentially Platonic view, it is at least noteworthy that even 
the leader of the ethical movement in this country, who will 
hardly be suspected of any undue sympathy with theological 
traditions, or of any undue tendency to accept practical com- 
promises, has recently been led to recognise the ethical im- 
portance of a large part of the Christian ritual; though in 
his case the philosophical basis for its interpretation is ob- 
viously much less readily available. Yet I hardly think that 
Caird would ever have gone as far in this direction as Dr. 
Coit has done; and, apart from the points here referred to, it 
can hardly be maintained that he ever represented his views 
as having any specially close connexion with current creeds. 
He always made it apparent that his view of religion owed 
fully as much to Plato and to Goethe as it did to Paul or 
Augustine. He looked forward, I think, to the time, and 
was seeking to prepare the way for it, when religion would 
rest upon a thoroughly rational basis, and would be seen to 
be the natural crown of human thought, feeling, and action 
—when it would be recognised that all the deepest philosophy 
is theological, all the highest morality religious, and all the 
finest art a kind of ritual. 

His attitude towards social progress has also, I think, been 
in some respects misconceived. Some have recognised his 
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genuine zeal for political and social reform, but have tended 
to think of it as a thing apart from his general philosophical 
teaching, and have often expressed regret for such activities, 
as if an attitude of more aloofness from the practical prob- 
lems of the time would have been more consonant with the 
calm of a philosopher and with the dignity of the head of an 
important College. On the other hand, he has also been 
directly or indirectly, criticised as one not sufficiently zealous 
in the cause of re for m; and it has even been sugge sted that 
his philosophic: al views, by representing this world as the 
best that is possible, tended to discourage the reforming 
spirit. In this last view at least it is pretty safe to say that 
there is a profound misunderstanding. Caird’s view was 
certainly not that the world as it stands i is the best possible, 
but rather the very different doctrine—surely in itself an in- 
spiring faith—that it can and will be made so. Such a faith 
is not lightly held. An optimism like that of Caird (or like 
that of Browning) can only be won through struggle. The 
surface appearance of things does not support it. It may no 
doubt be used, as most faiths can, by those who do not really 
grasp its significance, as a means of stifling effort. But, in 
any real and intelligent sense, it can only be held by one who 
is doing his utmost to make it true. ‘The unlit lamp and 
the ungirt loin’ are assuredly not the natural concomitants 
of such a creed. No man can really believe the universe to 
be the expression of a divine purpose unless he is himself, to 
the best of his capacity, expressing such a purpose through- 
out his life. In this sense the doctrine of modern psycho- 
logists is certainly true, that we can only believe what we 
act on. Such a view as that of Caird would be little more 
than a form of words to any one who was not an active 
fighter for what he saw to be best. In himself there was as- 
suredly no such opposition between creed and conduct. His 
wisdom was indeed not of the kind that cries out in the 
streets ; but he was always on the side of progress (as Green 
also was), and, wherever he saw that he could be of real ser- 
vice, his help was neither tardy nor weak. Hardly Mazzini 
himself was a more sincere friend of God and the people. 
And surely if such divine fire may fittingly show itself in 
man, it may be permitted to display itself even in the head 
of an Oxford College. 

In this paper I have sought to fulfil my task as a defender 
of the philosophy of Caird, both in its theoretical and in its 
more practical aspects. Of course it needs no such support. 
Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis. His own writings are 
his best interpreters; and indeed one feels it to be almost a 
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desecration even to commend a master of such a type. For 
he had something of the impersonal and cosmic quality that 
we associate with the most perfect teachers. He seemed to 
speak as the representative of all the sages, rather than as a 
man with an individual message. Yet I would not have it 
thought that I wish to set him on any superhuman pedestal. 
He would have been the last to seek such an exaltation. 
He was well aware of his own limitations. One can hardly 
claim for him the supreme kind of originality. He was an 
interpreter rather than a creator. His philosophy was of 
course in its main features Hegelian. If he did not always 
very directly connect his teaching with that of Hegel, this 
was not in the main due to any sense of divergence, but 
rather to his desire not to raise fruitless controversies as to 
what Hegel’s exact meaning was. In this he was probably 
wise. It may be more open to question whether the exposi- 
tion of his philosophical ideas did not suffer somewhat from 
the very intimate way in which he connected them with the 
criticism of Kant. Adamson once remarked that he pro- 
bably did not fully realise how big a hole he had made in the 
system of Kant. I think he did realise it; but some will al- 
ways regret that he did not set himself rather more directly 
to the exposition of the views to which he had himself been 
led, instead of to the interpretation and criticism of others. 
He might then have dealt more specifically with some of the 
difficulties that are felt as still remaining in the view to 
which he leads us—such as those with respect to the reality 
of time, the nature of evil, the relation between the finite and 
the infinite, and similar problems. The great value of the 
work recently done by Mr. Bradley and others, in their 
more direct handling of such problems, was fully appreciated 
by him, even if he could not always agree either with their 
methods or with their conclusions. But it should be remem- 
bered that it was his main business to introduce what was 
almost a new way of thinking to English readers; and even 
his enemies allow that in this at least he was successful. 
Those who complain of the thinness of its results should bear 
in mind what a young and tender plant our British idealism 
stillis. It may be trusted to thicken with its growth. It was 
inevitable that, in its first beginnings, it should be mainly 
occupied with problems that may be broadly described as 
logical or epistemological, rather than with the more concrete 
cosmological constructions. But there is good ground for be- 
lieving that these also will in due time have their turn. Caird, 
who (like Kant) was one of the most modest of men, was 
well aware that much remained to be done. On a memorable 
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occasion, when he was presented with his portrait in the 
University of Glasgow by some of his friends and admirers, 
he quoted with reference to his own work the lines— 


Wo immer miide Fechter 
Sinken im muthigen Strauss, 

Es kommen neue Geschlechter 
Und kiimpfen es ehrlich aus. 


His pupils have no reason to be ashamed of his work ; but 
they will undoubtedly have some reason to be ashamed of 
their own if they do not advance to a more definite treat- 
ment of the difficulties that are left in it. In the meantime 
it may perhaps be pardoned at least to the loyalty of an old 
pupil, to regard him as the St. Peter of our idealistic move- 
ment. It is on that rock, I think, that we must build—I 
will not say ‘the walls of Jericho,’ but rather our new Jeru- 
salem. 











III—THE PROBLEM OF INDUCTION AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF FORMAL CAUSE. 


By W. J. RoBERTs. 


By the problem of induction I mean the problem of gener- 
alisation, the question, namely, of inference from a limited 
number of observed instances to all possible instances, or 
from facts to universal laws by which we suppose those facts 
to be determined. We may very conveniently also call our 
problem the problem of the passage from is to must be. 
“How,” writes Prof. Case, ‘‘from some particulars of 
experience do we infer all universally? The answer to this 
question is still a desideratum of logic.” ! I could not unre- 
servedly subscribe to the opinion that modern inquirers have 
thrown no light on this central problem; indeed, the main 
suggestions which I shall make have already been offered, 
from various points of view and with variations of emphasis, 
by Lachelier and Janet in France, and by Venn and Hob- 
house in England. My opinion is, however, that a great 
part of what is offered in modern manuals and elsewhere as 
a treatment of induction is not only unsound in itself, but, 
what is more important for my present purpose, confusing 
and misleading with regard to what all will agree to be a 
fundamental problem, whether or not it is allowed to con- 
stitute the whole problem of induction. 

Among the advantages commonly claimed for the modern, 
as against the Aristotelian or scholastic logic, we find two in 
particular, which writers on logic are apt to connect closely 
with each other. The first claim is, that modern philosophy 
has elaborated a clarified and intelligible notion of cause, for 
which it is indebted in the first instance to the epoch-making 
speculations of Hume and Kant; the second is, that only in 
modern times has the inductive process been duly recognised 
and rightly explained. The second advantage is often, more 
or less explicitly, asserted to be due to the first. My object 
in this paper is to seek to establish another view of the re- 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxx., Art. ‘‘ Logic,” p. 338. 
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lation of induction to causation; and to contend that the 
view which I advocate is implied in the Aristotelian doctrine 
of Formal Cause. The only kind of Causation, I shall main- 
tain, that has any special relation to induction is that which, 
in my judgment, Aristotle sought to indicate by the name 
of Formal Causation. If this contention is justified it will 
follow that the speculations of Hume and Kant, according to 
which causation is to be resolved into invariable succession 
(Hume) or into invariable and necessary succession (Kant), 
and the still further refinements of their followers, have not 
advanced our comprehension of the problem of Induction. 
This last contention is indeed capable of demonstration, in- 
dependently of the establishment of an alternative theory. 
But the now traditional doctrines of causation hardly need 
anything in the way of negative criticism from myself. For, 
in the first place, the theory which I shall oppose to the pre- 
valent one will constitute, so far as I am concerned, its most 
effective criticism ; and, secondly, the ‘‘ development” of the 
notions of Hume and Kant at the hands of their philosophic 
successors may be viewed as a kind of internal decay of 
those notions themselves. Many writers on induction, for 
example, who profess the utmost admiration for Kant and 
Hume, and who do them the honour of taking their epoch- 
making speculations as the starting-point of their own dis- 
cussions of causation, so refine upon these theories as to 
make them avowedly useless for the explanation of induc- 
tion, and in their illustrations of inductive reasonings wholly 
abandon the theories of their masters as well as their own. 
Mill, for example, at an early stage in his treatment of in- 
duction, throws overboard temporal succession as being unes- 
sential to the relation of cause and effect, forgetting that he 
is thus sacrificing the only means which we possess, accord- 
ing to his philosophy, of distinguishing a cause from its 
effect ; further, in describing the inductions of the sciences, 
he uses freely the language of ‘common sense,’ with its im- 
plications of agency, efficiency, and the like. More recently, 
Mr. Joseph begins his account of causation with Hume 
and ends with abandoning temporal succession and res 
instating interaction.! The doctrine of real efficiency or 
activity ‘has been maintained against the current views by 
many thinkers, as, for example, by scholastic writers, and by 
Martineau, Lotze and Sigwart. Some, again, have contended 
that the doctrine of causation according to which events at 
a particular instant are unambiguously determined by previ- 


'See Introduction to Logic, chap. xix., especially note 1 on p. 390. 
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ous or contemporaneous events, lacks metaphysical cogency,! 
and that it possesses only the virtues of a postulate, justified 
by the considerable success with which it has been applied to 
the motions of material bodies. Some are fain to abandon 
the notions of real power and efficiency, as far as concerns 
the distributions of motion in ‘closed systems,’ only to claim 
their validity the more emphatically for the spontaneous 
operations of the will. Others again contend that the sum 
of events at the preceding instant stand in no unique relation 
of causation to the events at a particular instant, but that, in 
strictness, every event is equally necessarily connected with 
every other event, past, present, and future: ‘cause’ and 
‘effect,’ if we are to attain to a rigorous metaphysical doc- 
rine of causation, must both alike be identified ‘‘ with the 
systematic whole of reality ’’.* 

Philosophers have, however, in general been less emphatic 
in repudiating the utility for the purpose of induction of the 
current theories of Causation, than in criticising those notions 
themselves. But it must be obvious that rigorous epistemo- 
logical or metaphysical doctrines, according to which par- 
ticular events or the whole sum of events at a particular 
instant are unambiguously determined by the whole sum of 
preceding events, avail nothing for the explanation of the 
logical process according to which particular events, when it 
is events that are in question, are attached to particular 
events or things as their causes; and not less obvious is the 
uselessness for this purpose of the most rigorous doctrine of 
all, that every particular event or thing is determined by 
everything in the universe, past, present, future and eternal. 
This is fully recognised and argued with great skill and 
clearness by Prof. Taylor.’ According to this writer, the 
metaphysical doctrine of Ground and Consequent, by which 
he means the rigid determination of every particular event 
or thing by the whole system of reality, is evidently true, 
but wholly useless for practical life or experimental science ; 
while the principle of inductive reasoning with its assumptions 
of the plurality of causes, of the possibility of isolating par- 
ticular events from the rest of the universe, is as obviously 
false as it is obviously indispensable for practice and for 
science. Again, what warrant have we for supposing that 
antecedents and consequents exactly similar are ever re- 
peated ? In strict theory, therefore, particular laws of nature 


''This view is, of course, implied in some of Kant’s doctrines. 

*See A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, p. 183, and the whole 
chapter. 

‘Klements of Metaphysics, book ti., chap. v. 
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cannot be established on the basis of a rigidly determined 
system of nature.! The law of universal causation, in short, 
as understood by the modern followers of Kant and Hume, 
does not enable or help us to perform a single act of inductive 
reasoning. 

Returning to our main subject, we may notice that many 
of our inductive reasonings have no reference to efficient 
causation, Whether we abide by the popular sense of that ex- 
pression, or prefer the explanations of Hume and Kant. 
Mathematical theorems are often suggested, in the first 
instance, by a process which every one would call inductive. 
This was probably the case, for example, with the theorem 
of Pythagoras (Euc. i. 47).2 Fermat's diverse propositions 
relating to prime numbers were all thus suggested. One of 
them (a?"'-1= a multiple of p, when p is a prime number 
and a prime to p) was subsequently confirmed by rigorous 
mathematical deduction; others, as was shown through 
their being overthrown by a contradictory instance, did not 
admit of such confirmation.? The reasoning implied must 
have been the following: ‘‘in the large number of instances 
which | have investigated, I have always found that this re- 
sult holds good, and I have not met any instance which failed 
to yield this result; I therefore am justified in assuming that 
there must be some necessary relation between the expression 
in question and the predicate which I find attached to it in 
so many cases, though I cannot establish this relation by 
strict reasoning”. This reasoning, as I shall explain below, 
possesses the only characteristic by which induction can 
reasonably be opposed to deduction. But these inductions 
were not inductions of efficient causation in any sense of 
that term. So likewise such inductions as result in the pro- 
positions “lightning is always (= must always be) followed by 
thunder,” ‘‘all men are mortal,” “all gold is yellow,” con- 
tain no reference to efficient causation, in the popular, or in 
any refined philosophical sense of that name. 

It should also be observed that, in ordinary discourse, 
‘cause’ and ‘effect’ are not always used as correlatives, 
though the language of logicians often implies the contrary. 
Cause is a word of much wider range than effect. Popular 
usage may not be quite strict; but we may say, I think, that 
the word ‘effect,’ as etymological considerations would sug- 
gest, is properly used as the correlative of ‘efticient cause’ 


: Cf. Venn, Empirical Logie (2nd ed.), pp. 97 fi. 

2See Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, pp- 436-437 with footnote. 

* Such were the theorems ‘22° + 1 =a prime number,’ and ‘»* + « + 41 
= a prime number,’ « being any real positive integer. 
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only. Thus certain properties of geometrical figures are re- 
garded as depending upon other properties—the essential or 
fundamental properties—as their causes; but a property is 
not spoken of as an effect of the nature of the figure. A 
man’s actions are often referred to his character as their 
cause, but it would be awkward, to say the least, to view his 
actions as effects of his character. The fortunes of the so- 
called Law of Sufficient Reason bear witness to my conten- 
tion; for while philosophers speak of a Law of Ground and 
Consequence, the popular correlative of Consequence is not 
Ground but Cause. Lastly, purposes or ‘ Ends’ are without 
any sense of paradox spoken of as causes of events or ar- 
rangements, though it would seem violently paradoxical to 
speak of these events or arrangements as effects of the pur- 
poses. Indeed, Aristotle’s doctrine of Final Cause is generally 
recognised to be in harmony with a very common and, as 
some would contend, with the most tenable philosophic use 
of the term Cause. 

For all this, men will probably be reluctant to abandon the 
notion that induction, as such, has to do with causation; 
and I hope to show that this reluctance is justified by a still 
prevalent use of the term cause, and that this is the use 
which Aristotle had in view when he taught that in one 
sense of the word the Form or the Universal is a cause. 
Now while the practice of common men and of many philo- 
sophers is recognised as not having seriously diverged from 
the usage to which the Aristotelian doctrines of Final and 
Efficient Causation bear witness, it is supposed to be other- 
wise with his doctrines of Formal and Material Causation. 
The meagre and technical explanations of Formal Cause, in 
particular, found in modern manuals of scholastic meta- 
physics! are not likely to inspire interest in the doctrine or 
confidence in its possibilities. To regard this particular 
Aristotelian doctrine as an esoteric idiosyncrasy of the 
master’s metaphysics would not be in harmony with what 
we know of the tendency of his philosophy to keep in close 
touch with popular and scientific habits of thought. I would 
suggest that this doctrine of Formal Cause, in spite of its 
peculiar technical vesture of phrase, is an intelligible account 
of a kind of explanation, of a possible answer to the question 
‘why ?’—which answer is as prevalent in our day as it was 
in the time of Aristotle. 

The doctrine of Formal Cause is in truth only another ex- 
pression for the fact that generalisation, or the assigning 


1E.y. Rickaby, General Metaphysics, pp. 300-302. 
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of phenomena to classes or kinds, is a kind of explanation. 
Let us take Aristotle’s instance of the marble statue. We 
might ask, ‘ Why is that piece of marble a statue?’ and we 
might receive the answer that it is a statue because it 
possesses the universal or specific characteristics of a statue. 
It is these characteristics which, in their way, account for 
its being what it is, as opposed to a mere block of marble. 
Again, the form or universal determines, not efficiently, but 
after the manner of a law or type, the details of the particu 
lar. The block of marble has this or that feature of the 
human shape because it is a statue and it is the nature of a 
statue to represent the detailed shape of human beings. The 
fact that in some cases other kinds of explanation, such as 
the assignment of efficient or final causes, are available does 
not destroy the utility of explanation by type or law. 

That generalisation is at the same time explanation is 
argued explicitly and with much detail by Dr. Venn, from 
whom I will quote the following passage :—! 

“*Why is it difficult to walk on ice?’—the spontaneous 
answer of the schoolroom or drawing-room will be, ‘ Because 
ice is slippery’. This is an explanation, though not the best 
we can obtain. The answer removes the experience in 
question from the awkward and dangerous category of 
isolated facts. The ice is thereby classed with muddy pave- 
ments, polished floors, smooth marble steps, and so forth. 
A slight advance has been made towards the great aim of all 
rational treatment of nature, by classing a number of different 
things according to their resemblances and relegating the 
new fact to its appropriate class.”’ 

Venn points out, moreover, that all explanation, however 
detailed, only goes a certain way, and that it issues finally in 
what we may call explanation by generalisation. A com- 
plex phenomenon may perhaps be explained solely by the 
law of gravitation ; but the law of gravitation itself is only a 
generalisation of very wide range, not otherwise differing 
from the proposition ‘Opium has a soporific property ’. 

“The action of the village pump is a case in point. The 
village workman is not so perplexed by it as to ask why it 
acts, though some of his early predecessors must pretty 
certainly have put such a question. It always does bring up 
the water, and that is (quite justly) enough for his purpose ; 
the utmost length he is likely to go is to help himself out by 
a word, as we are all apt to do, and to account for the water 
rising by the fact that ‘it is sucked up’; even this, it is evi- 


‘Venn, Empirical Logic (2nd ed.), p. 499. 
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dent, involving a certain amount of generalisation. The 
scientific man, starting with this explanation or law, explains 
it by analysing it into its component elements. He shows 
that the pressure upwards on the column of water in the 
tube is assigned by the weight of the whole column of air of 
the same diameter as the tube, and the pressure downwards 
is assigned by the weight of water in the tube. . . . So far 
as this explanation goes,—and like all explanation it only 
professes to go a certain way,—it completely answers our 
purpose. It analyses the already generalised phenomenon 
into its component elements.” ! 

We therefore come finally, in the process of explanation, 
to generalisations or laws not themselves explicable, which 
constitute at a given state of our knowledge our ultimate 
explanations of less general laws and of particular facts. 

The essence of induction or generalisation consists in the 
fact that in inductive reasoning the universal proposition 
depends, as on its causa cognoscendi, on the particulars, while 
the particulars depend upon the universal as their causa essendi. 
Our discussion will, I hope, help us to understand how this 
can be so, and thus to resolve the difficulties which have given 
rise to so much controversy as, for example, between Mill on 
the one hand and Whewell on the other. Mill, like ourselves, 
supposed that the essential element in induction was general- 
isation or inference from some to all ; Whewell in many parts 
of his writings ignores generalisation wholly, and speaks as 
if induction consisted merely in finding more general prin- 
ciples from which the particulars could be deduced. Mill is 
surely right when he contends that the universal proposition 
is the conclusion of the inductive inference; and inductive 
inferences must be recognised as a special source of universal 
propositions because in them the conclusion is not forced upon 
us through its being implied in known universal propositions, 
from which it can be deductively inferred, but by an implicit 
or explicit conviction that the particular instances would not 
exhibit certain characteristics, such as unfailing regularity, 
unless they were determined .by some special law, which 
accordingly we express as our conclusion. Thus it comes 
that we consider the universal conclusion to be inferred from 
the particulars; for it is the peculiar character of the par- 
ticulars which leads us to explain them not as ‘ accidental ’ 
combinations but as determined by a special law which re- 
quires this collocation and admits of no other. 

Among the peculiar features, which serve to elicit this belief 


'Venn, op. cit., pp. 508-509. 
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in special universal laws, regularity or invariability seems to 
be one of the most important. In regard to this point, I 
consider Mill to be more nearly right than many modern 
logicians, who, eager to destroy every distinction between 
deduction and induction, assign to repetition only the subor- 
dinate function of facilitating ‘‘ analysis”. That this last is 
not the only service which repetition performs for us will be 
evident from the following considerations. We are in fact 
often prepared to concede that one instance of a particular 
combination might be due to ‘accident’; but we find it 
more and more difficult to allow this as the number of in- 
stances increases. Let us suppose a person not to know that 
a charge of murder cannot legally be tried by a court of 
quarter sessions, and suppose him to observe that, at a 
particular sitting of such a court, no case of murder is in- 
vestigated. He would probably not feel himself warranted 
to infer that this court has no power to try such cases. But 
if he examines the records of one quarter sessions after another, 
and finds that murder cases are absent from them all, he will 
now feel himself justified in passing from is to must and in- 
ferring that, in all probability, cases of murder cannot be tried 
at quarter sessions: if they could, he will say, it is very 
strange that my investigations have not brought to my notice 
a single instance of such an event. 

Such reasonings are of course not rigorous deductions 
from absolutely certain premisses. If indeed induction pro- 
ceeded on principles which could be exhibited as self-evident, 
as some thinkers consider the dependence of every event 
upon an irrefragable cosmic order to be, then our inductive 
conclusions would also be absolutely certain. But it is 
notorious that even our best-established inductive conclusions 
lack complete metaphysical certitude. Such reasonings do, 
however, in varying degrees possess the evidence of proba- 
bility. And this kind of evidence is also enjoyed by the prin- 
ciple involved in such inductive generalisations as I have 
described. A second illustration may perhaps make this 
point still clearer. 

Let us take the case of the properties of a chemical ele- 
ment, say gold. We may fairly assume that no one possesses 
complete insight into the mutual dependence of these pro- 
perties on one another. We cannot understand and explain 
why there should not be a substance otherwise resembling 
gold, but differing from it solely in colour; whereas in the 
case of certain mathematical theorems which we have proved, 
we do possess this insight. Our conviction that ‘All gold 
18 yellow’ (i.e. ‘gold must necessarily be yellow’) is based 
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upon induction and not upon demonstration from known 
truths or upon insight into the inherent incompatibility of 
the remaining qualities of gold with a quality other than 
yellow. But we consider the contradiction which experience 
supplies to the supposition of gold which is not yellow to be 
practically almost as strong as insight into its impossibility. 
The constant concurrence of the yellow colour with the other 
qualities of gold suggests to us so strongly that the colour 
and the other qualities are connected with each other by 
some necessary bond, that we feel ourselves absolved even 
from considering the possibility of a different combination ; 
and this though we do not pretend to understand the nature 
of the necessary connexion concerned. The observed con- 
currence and the absence of any contradictory instance 
suggests to us, in fact, that the combination of the other 
qualities of gold with a different colour is not even possible. 

A strong conviction of necessity seems, however, to be 
elicited by circumstances of observed instances, other than 
regular concurrence. Such a circumstance appears to be the 
instantaneous or speedy concomitance or succession of two 
or more extraordinary changes. I am disposed to think that 
a person noticing for the first time an instance of lightning 
followed by thunder would find it very difficult if not impossible 
to entertain the suggestion of mere coincidence. He would 
reject this suggestion, assuredly not from a cosmical convic- 
tion of the general interdependence of things, but from an 
explicit or implicit conviction that two such extraordinary 
events, so closely connected with each other in experience, 
could not fail to be related in some special ‘ causal’ way with 
2ach other. 

The mention of coincidence will recall to the mind the 
Aristotelian ocuuzSeSnxos, which, as is known, is opposed 
by Aristotle to that which is universal or specific. It does 
not necessarily imply any belief in the possibility of chance 
or caprice in the universe; it recognises only that we do in 
fact distinguish coincidences from things which we know or 
suppose to stand in some universal relation to each other. 
Two things are held merely to coincide with each other 
when we know of no law which enables us, directly or 
indirectly, to attach those things to each other universally, 
or when their concurrence is not, by reason of frequency or 
some other circumstance, such as to suggest any such uni- 
versal relation. Let A and B be -two facts which in a given 
instance stand in a certain relation of concomitance or 
sequence: even though we may be convinced that both A 
and B are in that instance necessarily in that relation, and 
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even that the cosmic order would not in that instance have 
admitted any other combination, we should still regard the 
combination as accidental, unless we could prove or find 
grounds for presuming some universally necessary relation 
between A and B. If, on the basis of the regularity or of 
some other feature of the conjunction, we do presume such 
a relation, we thereby reason inductively. 

It is not always sufficiently recognised that our intellectual 
operations proceed in great part instinctively, without ad- 
vertence to the rational and intelligible principles involved in 
them. We reason deductively without advertence to the rules 
of the syllogism, or even to the fact that we are reasoning at 
all. In like manner we reason inductively without consciously 
using any such principle as the Law of Causation, the Uni- 
formity of Nature, or the determination of particular instances 
by universal laws. We may even go farther and say that 
results equivalent to the results of reasoning processes come 
into being without conscious reasoning, but through the 
harmonious operation of our organisation, bodily and mental. 
The early stages of conscious life can be understood only 
on this hypothesis; but these processes also characterise 
much of our mature mental life. 

This consideration will enable us to understand why 
Aristotle gives the name induction in several passages of his 
works to what is not a consciously performed intellectual act, 
but is nothing other than the extraction of the universal or 
the species from the data of sense and imagination.’ Re- 
membering that the form or universal is a cause, we may 
say that the rational principle in accordance with which this 
process takes place is the principle that the particulars are 
determined by the universal or species; but there is no 
advertence to this principle in the process nor even any 
conscious intellectual operation. It is in this sense of the 
word that the first principles of all the sciences, including the 
mathematical, are said by Aristotle to be ascertained by 
induction.” 

We shall find the same principle implied though not 
explicitly formulated in the only formal reasoning process 
to which Aristotle gives the name induction. This is the 


See, for an account of Aristotle’s use of the word induction, Joseph, 
An Introduction to Logic, chap. xviii. I am much indebted, in respect 
of this and the following paragraphs, to Mr. Joseph’s erudite and lucid 
discussion. 

“Cf. eg. Arist. Eth. Nic. (Eud.), vi., 2, $3, pev 8) eraywy) apyn ear 
Tov KaOidov, 6 dé auv\Aoyiopos ex Tov KaOddov: eiaiv apa dpyat €& dv 
0 cu\oyrpes* exaywyr dpa. 
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reasoning known in modern times as Perfect Induction, 
which friends and foes of the Aristotelian tradition have 
succeeded in making so ridiculous. Jevons is indeed fain to 
concede that though there may be no genuine reasoning 
process involved in passing from ‘ January, February, March, 
etc., have less than thirty-two days’ to ‘ All the months have 
less than thirty-two days, the second is a very convenient 
summing up of the information contained in the first. 
Students of logic are indebted to Mr. Joseph for his vindi- 
cation of this mode of reasoning.' As explained by Aristotle, 
who, however, made the mistake of trying to represent it as 
a syllogism, and still more clearly as illustrated by Mr. 
Joseph from mathematics, the process not only deserves 
to be recognised as reasoning but has strong claims to be 
called inductive. Aristotle’s particulars, in fact, are not in- 
dividuals but species, and the reasoning consists in attaching 
to the genus a property found in all its species: thus, to take 
Aristotle’s own example— 

The animals man, horse, mule, etc., are long-lived : 

The animals man, horse, mule, etc., are (all the) gall-less 
animals : 

Therefore all gall-less animals are long-lived. 

It is clearly a step forward to attach a property to a genus, 
which might formerly only have been noticed to belong to 
this or that species of the genus. The result of the reason- 
ing is to establish a presumption that longevity is causally 
or necessarily connected with the absence of gall.? It is easy 
to see that this mode of proof is, in an essential feature, very 
closely related to inductive reasoning from some instances or 
imperfect induction as above explained. For the property 
(longevity) is attached to the genus (gall-less animals), not 
because it is directly seen or understood necessarily to belong 
to it, nor because it is seen to be implied in the other pro- 
perties of gall-less animals, but because some necessary con- 
nexion is suggested by the fact that all the species exhibit 
this property. The force of the reasoning can be represented 
by throwing it into the form of a question: ‘if the absence 
of gallis not causally connected with longevity, how comes it 
that no species of gall-less animal can be found which is not 
long-lived ?’ 

Of course the argument is not stringent and the conclu- 
sion is only probable: it is, for one thing, not secure, any 


1 Op. cit., pp. 351-354 ; se also p. 503. : 
2 Of. Joseph, op. cit., p. 352, “in Aristotle’s own example where longevity 
is proved of gall-less animals by means of man, horse, mule . . . it is sup- 
posed that the absence of gall is the cause of longevity ”’. 
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more than other inductive generalisations, against the sug- 
gestion of ‘plurality of causes’. But in mathematics we 
may sometimes be sure that the species enumerated are not 
the only known species of the genus, but that they are its 
only possible species. ‘‘A proposition may be proved inde- 
pendently of a right-angled, an obtuse-angled, and an acute- 
angled triangle, and therefore enunciated of the triangle 
universally ; or of the hyperbola, the parabola, and the el- 
lipse, and therefore enunciated of all conic sections. . 
The peculiar nature of our subject-matter in mathematics 
enables us to see in each case that no other alternatives are 
possible within the genus than those which we have con- 
sidered; and therefore we can be sure that our induction is 
‘perfect’. The nature of our subject-matter further assures 
us that it can be by no accident that every species of the 
genus exhibits the same property; and therefore our conclu- 
sion is a genuinely universal judgment about the genus, and 
not a mere enumerative judgment about its species. We 
are sure that a general ground exists, although we have not 
found the proof by it . . . ” (Joseph). 

The last sentence quoted expresses our justification for re- 
garding this mode of reasoning as inductive: theoretically, 
in spite of the stringency of this conclusion, the reasoning 
is inferior to a deduction which would show directly that 
the property belongs to the triangle or the conic section as 
such. 

What modern students of logic are most likely to miss in 
Aristotle are, first, a discussion of the validity of general- 
isation from the individual instance to the species or law, 
and, second, a number of criteria for testing generalisations 
or inductions, such as Mill supplies, for example, in his 
methods of experimental inquiry. 

As to the first point, I have endeavoured to show in this 
paper what Aristotle’s answer would or ought to have been 
had he addressed himself to the discussion of this problem. 
What he had to say on the second head is in part preserved 
in the Topics, in which he discusses among other matters 
some tests of valid generalisation.! The Topics deals with 
Dialectic or with the principles of debate, the parties to 
which do not claim or require detailed scientific knowledge. 
The educated man may aspire to criticise the first principles 
or the arguments of the scientist without detailed knowledge 
of the scientist’s special subject-matter. Certain principles 
‘hold good in any science”. ‘‘A man therefore whose 


‘See Joseph, op. cit., pp. 358-363. 
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mind is stocked with principles of this kind has points of 

vantage, as it were, from which he may proceed to attack 
or defend any definition, any predication of a property; they 
are topics in common, ‘common-places,’ points of view 
whence you may approach to the consideration of the state- 
ments of any science. Just as a man who knows nothing 
of the truth of its premisses may be able to detect a flaw 
in a syllogism, so the dialectician, without a scientific know- 
ledge of a subject, may know what sort of questions to ask 
if he wishes to test a scientific man’s right to affirm the 
principles he enunciates.”’ ! 

Inductive reasoning in the modern sense of the word pro- 
vides abundant scope for dialectical principles. One of 
these would be, for example, the so-called ‘plurality of 
causes’. <A scientist may have satisfied himself, by the 
‘method of difference,’ that a certain effect (x) was in the 
experiments performed by himself produced through the in- 
troduction of a certain agent (A). The dialectician might 
remind him that though his experiments may prove that A 
is capable of producing 2, they do not prove that this power 
is possessed by A alone. Again, in so far as Mill’s experi- 
mental methods are ‘methods of elimination’ they may be 
used for the purposes of the purely critical and negative 
dialectics of the layman. Deriving his facts from his oppo- 
nent’s books, for ae he might argue, ‘‘ B and C cannot 
be the causes of x, because they are present when z is ab- 
sent, as well as i x is present’ (Method of Difference); 
or ‘‘ B and C cannot be the causes of 2, because they are ab- 
sent when z is present, as well as present in certain cases of 
x’’ (Method of Agreement). It may be remarked that Aris- 
totle notices the principle of concomitant variations as a 
topic or common-place applicable to the question whether a 
property belongs or does not belong to a subject. Moreover, 
he apples it not only negatively but positively: not only 
does the absence of concomitant variation justify us in refus- 
ing to attach a predicate to a subject as its property, but the 
presence of such variation is a positive ground for the gen- 
eralisation.” As I have already indice ated, I do not consider 
the methods of Mill to be mere methods of eliminating sug- 
gested causal connexions; for I have recognised repetition, 


1 Joseph, op. cit., pp. 361-362. 

2See Joseph, p. 562, for the rowos ek tov paddAov cal jrrov. ‘That is 
not a property of a subject which does not increase or decrease with an 
increase or decrease in the subject, and conversely, if you find two things 
increasing and decreasing together, you may assert such connexion be- 
tween them.” 
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for example, as one of the circumstances which reasonably 
and as a matter of fact elicit generalisation. But, in so far 
as they are employed for purposes of criticism only, and not 
for the advancement of positive knowledge, they belong to 
the dialectical side of logic, and might as such have reason- 
ably found a place in the Topics of Aristotle. 

The Topics, however, do not supply an adequate logic of in- 
duction; and it would be idle to seek to deny the furtherance 
which the comprehension of the actual methods of science 
has received from the investigations of Bacon and _ his 
followers. The advance of positive knowledge in modern 
times has greatly enhanced the possibilities and responsi- 
bilities of logic and philosophy. For all this, the mastery 
possessed by Aristotle over a small extent of knowledge may 
well have enabled him to penetrate more surely than later 
thinkers to the logical principles involved in the sciences 
which he knew. He was in less danger than the modern 
philosopher of failing to see the wood for the trees. And I 
have contended throughout this paper that, in spite of the 
recognised inadequacy of his treatment of induction, Aristotle 
was able to keep himself in close contact with the essential 
nature of the inductive process; and I hope to have shown 
that his meagre statements on this subject, together with 
his metaphysical doctrine that the form or, as we should say, 
the law is a cause, enable us to reconstruct from his writings 
a theory of inductive inference which is fitted to make the 
process appear intelligible and reasonable. 

Something will have been gained, moreover, if I have 
succeeded in doing something towards vindicating the true 
meaning of the despised doctrine of Formal Cause, and thus 
in tracing another and little recognised point of affinity be- 
tween the thought of Aristotle and that of our own age. 











IV.—_THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
IDEA THEORY (1). 


By R. M. MaclIver. 


THE Idea theory of Plato when it has not been reduced to a 
mere logical doctrine faultily expressed has generally been re- 
garded as the strange aberration of a mind dominated by ab- 
stract notions. The value and the meaning of the theory has 
been greatly obscured in consequence. We generally ap- 
proach the theory from the logical side, and forget that Plato 
was from first to last, from the Laches to the Laws, primarily 
an ethical thinker. To ethical thought a fact finds its ex- 
planation not in its relation to a system of efficient causes 
but in its relation to a culminating purpose. Plato’s thought 
is fundamentally teleological: and if we approach it from 
the ethical point of view most of the difficulties vanish which 
are thought to beset it, and in particular the Idea theory re- 
veals itself as the first really masterly attempt to solve the 
ultimate problem of philosophy. In this and a succeeding 
paper I shall attempt to show how a perception of the funda- 
mentally ethical quality of Plato’s thought explains the rise, 
the development, and the modification of his Idea theory. 
Everyone must grant that a teleological explanation, when 
and if possible, 1s the fullest and ultimate explanation. The 
only causes we can really be said to know are the final causes of 
our Own conscious activity. As soon as we pass from final to 
efficient causes our difficulties begin, for we have to ask—and 
cannot answer—how the final cause is itself the efficient 
cause of the first member in the chain of efficient causes to 
which it is prior. Because we thus fail to relate the two 
principles we can never outside the experience of our own 
activity deduce the presence of the final from the presence of 
the efficient cause. No ‘‘argument from design” can ever 
be more than probable, because design itself can never be 
demonstrated. Hence science whose nature it is to seek 
certitude will have nothing to do with teleology. It is right 
for science to reject it, but not to deny the ultimate value of 
such an explanation were it possible. Where it is possible, 
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i.e. in the experience of our own activity, it is at once mani- 
festly the fullest explanation. In fact science to secure her 
partial explanation has to forego forever the full understand- 
ing of what she seeks to explain. A fact, and more parti- 
cularly a process, is only truly known when its relation to a 
purpose is known, and even a denial of purpose, which 
equally with its affirmation is beyond science, becomes a 
form of explanation inasmuch as it is an answer to this 
necessary question, 

It is just the necessary questions beyond the scope of science 
that philosophy considers, and certainly Plato believed that 
for knowledge the teleological explanation is ultimate. It is 
quite mistaken to regard him as a philosopher to whom 
the ethical is a secondary consideration, to whom “ethics, 
politics, logic, physics are so many forms of applied meta- 
physics”’.! On the contrary, the metaphysical theories of his 
predecessors and the logical concepts he himself helped to 
develop are rather his instruments or means for the solution 
of the problem of speculative ethics, poor enough instru- 
ments at first for so gifted a mind, but becoming finer and 
finer in his hands, themselves gradually shaped in the pro- 
gress of the work they are meant to accomplish.” Consider 
eg. how in the Meno the important logical distinction of 
knowledge and opinion arises out of the ethical question, and 
is introduced in order to solve it. There seems no reason to: 
regard the ethical starting-point in this and so many other 
dialogues as merely a literary introduction. If we take it for 
what it purports to be many difficulties are avoided. 

One further presupposition must be made. It is no longer 
possible to deny a development in Platonic theory from 
period to period, and therefore to understand it we must pre- 
sume a certain order of the dialogues. The following chrono- 
logical facts, which seem sufficiently established, will be here 
assumed,—(1) that the small “ Socratic” dialogues are earliest ; 
2) that the Symposium is earlier than the Phedo and that 
both are earlier than the Republic ; (3) that the ‘ dialectical ”’ 
dialogues, Theetetus, Parmenides, Philebus, Sophist, are later 
than the Republic ; (4) that the Timeus and Laws fall in the 
last period. 


Two seemingly inconsistent tendencies are characteristic 
of deeply ethical natures. (1) They insist on a certain direc- 


'R. D. Archer-Hind’s Introduction to the Phedo. 

° Cf. Philebus, 23 C, where in a dialogue that is essentially one of recon- 
struction Plato talks of ‘requiring weapons of another mike from those 
he has used before, tho’ some of the old ones will do”. 
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tion of one’s being, toward the good and away from the evil 
that is in the world, an insistence on the goodness of the 
good which derives half its strength of appeal from the im- 
plied acknowledgment that evil too is a real thing. (2) Yet 
they tend ultimately to deny the very existence of evil, and 
to make the good not only the supreme ought but also the 
absolute is. Such a type of mind will at the end of an essen- 
tially teleological system come to deny teleology altogether. 
For purpose, the differentia of the ethical idea, in the necessity 
for its realisation implies a present imperfection, and, more 
than imperfection, it implies duality. In religion similarly it 
would almost seem as if a man can hardly be in earnest about 
God unless he believe also in the devil. So the ethical system 
moving, as all systems strive to do, towards monism moves 
towards self-destruction. 

Plato began by making the good one, this is the work of 
the early dialogues,—and then he made it all. As a disciple 
of Socrates he followed the method of concepts, but as a 
fundamentally ethical thinker he transformed—where too he 
may simply have followed Socrates—a logical into an ethical 
ideal. In doing so he took into account only one side of that 
logical doctrine. It was a method of saving reality in a world 
where else it would seem that “all things leak like a pot” 
(Crat., 440C), and its importance to Plato was that it saved 
those things which mattered. Plato’s first thought was to 
save the reality of the good, and for the present he was heed- 
less that his method of concepts must preserve equally that 
of evil also. The ethical claim is primarily for the security 
of the good: while it must admit the present existence of 
evil, it denies its right to existence and postulates the possi- 
bility of its final annihilation. But the good must be eternal. 
‘«The good,” said Epicharmus, “ is a thing-in-itself.”’! 

Plato therefore asked: ‘‘ Tell me whether there is or is not 
any absolute beauty or good, or any other absolute existence ?” 
(Crat., 439C). In putting the question in this form Plato is 
not thinking merely of the reality and stability assured by a 
system of concepts. The ethical universal is clearly to him 
something more than any other. It has an attractiveness 
for and a claim?’ on the knower of it, making the relation 

76 ya 
ayabov te mpayp ceiver Kal’ ai’: doris dé Ka 
€id7 pabav Thy’, ayabds Sn yivera. 

©The Greeks, more loyal to life than we, preferred to see in the good 
the attractive rather than the imperative, but both aspects of the ethical 
idea, its attractiveness and its bindingness, the good as eternal law and 
the good as eternal source of satisfaction, presuppose this quality of, so to 
speak, felt independence. 
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between knower and known seem almost reciprocal, imply- 
ing that they are indeed objects of knowledge, permanent 
realities answering to the permanence of mind, as distinct from 
the ever-changing and therefore unknowable objects of sense. 

This is the starting-point of the Idea theory of the Sym- 
posium. Here the good appears under its form of beauty, 
under the form 2.e. which reveals most cl arly its quality of 
attractiveness, and to it there answers love, the generic name 
for all attraction. ‘‘ There is nothing men love except the 
good, is there?’ ‘No, certainly,’ I should say, ‘there is 
nothing. ‘Then,’ she said, ‘it is the simple truth that men 
love the good”’ (Sym., 206 A). The important fact is that 
the good is loved for itself. We desire some things because 
they fall inside other purposes or schemes—they are rendered 
attractive because they fit in, a new item of knowledge, for 
example, that gives completeness to knowledge already pos- 
sessed—but in contradistinction to these the beautiful or! 
good has an immediate, even abrupt, attraction which gives | 
it a sense of greater objectivity, and it is just this quality | 
which made the Idea theory psychologically possible. No 
concepts can be simply ‘‘ creations” of the mind, but ethical 
concepts least of all. 

Once this foothole in reality has been found, logic comes to 
the aid of the ethical claim. There are logical grounds for 
regarding these concepts of beauty and goodness as funda- 
mental. It might be said :— 

(1) Other universals only © cover a part of the nature of that 
thing to which they are apphed. What is white is much 
else besides that bears no relation to whiteness. But 
‘beautiful’ and ‘ good’ (taking ‘ beauty’ («adXos) in that ex- 
tended meaning it hasin the Symposiwm, as applying to the 
internal as well as the external nature, so that we can speak 
of the beauty of holiness or of goodness itself) are concepts 
which determine the whole nature. So far as they do not it 
is because there is contradiction in that nature, i.e. because it 
has in it that opposite which is the only limitation of the 
good. An object may hold not-white attributes without any 
diminution of its whiteness, but can it hold not-good attributes 
without having its goodness thereby limited or modified ? 
Just as beauty in its ordinary acceptation comprehends all the 
external character of an object, so the beauty that is called 
goodness, if the term is applicable to anything without limita- 
tion, must comprehend its whole nature. 

And we can go further. Suppose we take any beautiful 
material thing, a statue or a picture, it might be held that a 
single particular of that thing, a single feature of the statue, 
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a ray of light and shade in the picture, is potentially deter- 
minant of the whole, so far as that whole is adequate to the 
conception of beauty. (True, we cannot deduce the whole 
from the part, but then we have always in these matters to 
accept approximation and we recognise that our idea of 
beauty is imperfect no less than the object; as the artistic 
sense grows, more and more determinations would be ruled 
out as incongruous, thus suggesting the possibility of one 
unique perfection.) Given a starting-point of sense, the single 
conception of beauty may determine what the unity of the 
whole should be, so that any beautiful object, in so far as 
that unity is realised in it, is simply a particular embodiment 
of the one beauty. Its beauty is individual, true, but this in- 
dividuality can be regarded as simply the limit set on the 
universal beauty when it is forced to submit to empiric laws, 
it may be the necessary particular way in which beauty ap- 
pears under certain conditions of sense. And just as the 
beauty in all parts of any object is one, so is the beauty of 
all objects one. 

This conception underlies the account in the Symposium of 
the soul’s progress towards Beauty, as it moves up from 
particulars to the Idea. It is really a progress in knowledge, 
in the knowing of what we are all the time seeking. We de- 
sire the thing, the phenomenon, because it is an embodi- 
ment of beauty; if we only knew, therefore, it is the beauty 
manifested through it, the Idea of beauty, that we really desire. 
We seek without know ledge, not knowing even what it is we 
seek. This knowledge is the revelation of the Idea, and the 
nature therein revealed is ‘‘ beauty absolute, separate, simple, 
and everlasting, without diminution and without increase, or 
any change, in which participate the ever-growing and perish- 
ing beauties of all other things”.' Such a nature is not “in 
the likeness of a face or hands or any other part of the bodily 
frame, or in any form of speech or knowledge, or existing in 
any other being, as for example, in an animal, or in heaven 
or in earth or in any other place’ . This assertion of the 
UTrepovatoTns (to usea scholastic expression) of the good is very 
important. The essential, primary, Idea is to Plato tepovevor, 
above substance, the maker of realities, the disposer of sub- 
stance. Thisisno mere hyperbole. Plato’s Idea in the Sym- 
posium is beyond what we mean by substance, and the 
difficulties of the Idea theory only begin when Ideas cease 
to be brrepovora.” 

‘Here for the sake of accuracy I modify Jowett’s translation, which | 
use for the various quotations from Plato. 


* Lutoslawski and Shorey maintain that the superiority of the good to 
substance, i.e. material substance, cannot be taken literally, whereas in 
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(2) We know things partly under concepts which cover 
—or mean—part of their nature, wholly under those which 
cover the whole. In fact we can only be said to know a 
thing in so far as it is comprehended under one concept. 
But the good appears as the all-comprehensive concept, and 
therefore the knowledge of the good is the completest know- 
ledge of reality. 

In the Phedo this point of view has considerably developed. 
The question raised by Socrates, ‘“‘ Must not true existence 
be revealed to the soul in thought, if at all?’ (Phedo, 65 C) 
is inmediately particularised in the form, ‘‘ Is there or is there 
not an absolute justice ... and an absolute beauty and 
absolute good?” This identification of the good with the 
true was to carry Plato very far. The ethical motive which 
at first merely guided in the direction of the good, other ways 
being possible for the soul, now leads step by step to the 
denial of any reality but that object of study. 

At the close of the Symposium two ways of development 
remained open. (1) Plato might have retained the one all- 
comprehensive Idea. Just as he had found the unity of the 
virtues in knowledge, so he might have found the unity of 
knowledge in the good. He might have limited the doctrine 
to the single Idea of the good, including thereunder what- 
ever can be regarded as giving an absolute value to things, 
their beauty or desirableness. (2) He might extend the 
doctrine to include other Ideas than that of the good. Such 
an extension would weaken the original teleological character 
of the system, but on the other hand the logical argument 
for the Idea of good, the argument from universals, held 
equally for other Ideas. One further type of concepts in 
particular fascinated Plato, those of mathematical science. 
Not only did these illustrate excellently the higher perfection 
of thought-object over sense-object (as Plato had already 
shown in the Meno), a doctrine essential to the Idea theory, 
but there was also a very important precedent in the number 
philosophy of the Pythagoreans. 

Plato therefore was led to extend the sphere of Ideas, and 
in the Phedo another class of Ideas besides the ethical, viz., 
the mathematical, make their appearance. It is true that the 
Ideas of beauty and goodness are still those most insisted 
fact this superiority is not only quite intelligible but is necessary for the 
Platonic scheme ; the concept of good is prior to every other, including that 
of substance ;—logicaily substance is prior to attribute, but ethically the 
comprehensive attribute of good is prior to substance. (We must re- 
member also that Ideas of attributes are no less self-existent than Ideas 
of substances.) The great source of confusion in the Idea theory is that 
it does not distinguish logical from ethical presuppositions. 
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upon ; when the question is one as to the nature of reality 
they remain in the foreground (cf. 77 A: ‘‘ For there is no- 
thing which to my mind is so patent as that beauty, goodness, 
and the other notions of which you were just now speaking, 
have a most real and absolute existence” ), but those other 
Ideas begin to claim a place in reality also (ef. 78 D), though 
the difficulties they bring with them have not yet appeared. 
The Idea of the good is still the principle of explanation, and 
thus though no longer alone is exalted above all other Ideas. 

This is clearly expressed in the famous autobiographical 
passage of the Phedo (97 C sqq.), a passage of very great im- 
portance for the interpretation of Plato. Unfortunately, this 
passage itself requires interpretation, more than one view of 
its meaning being possible. The interpretations generally 
offered seem to me either logically inconsistent or linguis- 
tically unsound, and this must be my excuse for dwelling 
on this section at some length. 

Socrates has been relating his ineffectual attempts to 
master natural science, the problems of physics and physio- 
logy. He declares the subject fascinated and yet bewildered 
him. All this talk of hot and cold principles controlling 
growth and decay drove out of his head other and self- 
evident facts, e.g. that growth is in man the result of certain 
(consciously performed) actions, viz. eating and drinking. 
His bewilderment led him to conclude that he had no natural 
capacity for this study, and indeed leaving natural science out 
of the question he found in the most ordinary facts of percep- 
tion much to perplex him. 

‘Then I heard some one reading, as he said, from a book 
of Anaxagoras, that mind was the disposer and cause of all, 
and I was delighted at this notion, which appeared quite ad- 
mirable, and I said to myself: If mind is the disposer, mind 
will dispose all for the best, and put each particular in the 
best place; and I argued that if any one desired to find out 
the cause of the generation or destruction or existence of 
anything, he must find out what state of being or doing or 
suffering was best for that thing, and therefore a man had 
only to consider the best for himself and others, and then he 
would also know the worse, since the same science compre- 
hended both. And I rejoiced to think that I had found in 
Anaxagoras a teacher of the causes of existence such as I de- 
sired, and I imagined that he would tell me first whether the 
earth is flat or round; and whichever was true, he would 
proceed to explain the cause and the necessity of this being so, 
and then he would teach me the nature of the best, and show 
that this was best; and if he said that the earth was in the 
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centre, he would further explain that this position was for 
the best, and I should be satisfied with the explanation given, 
and not want any other sort of cause’’ (97 C-E). 

Of this hope he was sadly disappointed on examining the 
system of Anaxagoras. That philosopher forsook mind 
altogether, and instead of explaining the reason that is in 
things if mind has ordered and disposed them, he had “ re- 
course to air, and ether, and water, and other eccentricities ”’ 
Anaxagoras like the rest failed to distinguish cause (70 aitvov 
to Ovte) from condition (éxetvo avev ob TO aitiov ovK av 
ror ein aitiov). ‘‘And thus one man makes a vortex all 
round, and steadies the earth by the heaven; another gives 
the air as a support to the earth, which is a sort of broad 
trough. Any power which in arranging them as they are 
arranges them for the best never enters into their minds ; 
and instead of finding any superior strength in it, they 
rather expect to discover another Atlas of the world who is 
stronger and more everlasting and more containing than the 
good; of the obligatory and containing power of the good 
they think nothing; and yet this is the principle which 
I would fain learn if any one would teach me” (99 B). 

Socrates himself has also failed in this pursuit, and has had 
to follow a second-best method (Tov devTepov ody). This 
is explained in the following passage: éd0fe roivuy pot pera 
TavTa, €TELon aTreipnKa Ta OyTa oKoTTwY, Seiv EVAABNOHVaL, 1 
maboyu, OTEp of TOV ipcov éxhelTrovTa Gewpodvres kal oKo- 

TOUpevoL* dvapOeipovrat yap Tov eviot Ta dupata, €av en €v 
veate ) TLVE TOLOUTW CKOTOVTAL THD elkova avrov. TOLOUT ov Tl 
Kal ey@ StevoOnv, Kal edera, [1 TAaVTaTAaCl TY pox 
Tupdoeiny Brérav 7 pos Ta Tpaypara Tois Oupmact Kal éxaoTy 
Tov aiaOjcewy éTrxerpav anrea Oat aura. edoke 6y) poe Xpivac 
€ls TOUS oyous Katapvyovra év exelvols oKOT EW TOV OVTwY THY 
adnBevav. igs pev ouv @ elKaSon TpoTrov Twa OUK EouKer. ou 
yap mavu TvyXopa TOV é€v Tots ovyous oKOTFOUMEVOV Ta ovTa 
ev €lKOCL HaXXOv oKoTel ) Tov év Tots Epyous * aN’ our cy) 
TaUTy) ¥€ wpunoa, Kal UroGEuevos EKMOTOTE NO you; ov av Kpivw 
eppwuevertatov eivat, a pev ap pas boxy TOUT@ oumpovely, 
TU nyt ws ari ova, Kal Trepi aitias Kal Tepl TaV aAX\wV 
aTavTov TaV dvTwv, & Sav uy, ws ovK adnOy. He goes on to 
explain that the method is the familiar way of Ideas, postulat- 
ing the existence of an essential beauty and goodness and 
greatness and so on (dimobéwevos eivat Te KadXov adTO Kal’ 
av70). These are the only causes he pretends to understand. 

“IT know nothing and can understand nothing of any other 
of those wise causes which are alleged; and if a person says 
to me that the bloom of colour, or form, or any such thing is 
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a source of beauty, I leave all that, which is only confusing 
to me, and simply and singly, and perhaps foolishly, hold and 
am assured in my own mind that nothing makes a thing 
beautiful but the presence and participation of beauty in 
whatever way or manner obtained; for as to the manner | 
am uncertain, but I stoutly contend that by beauty all beauti- 
ful things become beautiful ”’ (100 D). 

Of this very interesting account the following interpre- 
tations have been offered :— 

(1) The knowledge Socrates abandons as too hard for him 
is the knowledge of natural science, the investigation of 
physica] causes, from looking at which Socrates turned to 
study the “inner world of thought,” making thought a sort 
of mirror of reality. 

But it is totally unlike Plato to give the objects of physical 
science any reality at all, much more to make them superior 
in reality to the objects apprehended by thought (concepts 
as distinguished from percepts), to Xoyo. Would Plato for 
a moment have regarded the knowledge of final causes (re- 
vealed by the method of Ideas) as “second-best”? Would 
he have thought the modifying clause (ov yap tavu cvyywpo, 
K.7.X.) a sufficient criticism of a view that was a denial of 
his whole philosophy? Besides, Socrates has been explaining 
that the principle he has failed to attain to was the principle 
of the sustaining power of the good (99 C), and that both the 
first and the second methods lead to the knowledge of this 
the final cause (tov devtepov trodv eri THv THs aitias SyTnowW). 
But natural science with its “airs and ethers and waters,” 
recks nothing of final causes. 

These objections have led to another interpretation which 
has at least the merit of not attributing to Plato a doctrine 
subversive of all his principles. 

(2) The method Socrates abandons as beyond his reach 
is the direct study of the eternal Ideas. He is driven to 
investigate the ultimate reality not in itself but in thought-’ 
images, in universals or concepts “ which shall represent the 
Ideas to him”’. 

This view has the support of Mr. Archer-Hind and Prof. 
H. Jackson, the former of whom argues as_ follows— 
“The passage, as I read it, has the following significance, 
I attempted, says Socrates, to discover to aya@ov as the ul- 
timate cause working in nature. But when, after long 
endeavour, I failed in the struggle, I began to fear that by 
fixing my gaze too intently on realities I might be blinded in 
soul, as men are bereft of their bodily vision by gazing on 
the sun. So I bethought me of framing in my own mind 
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images or concepts of those realities which I desired to study, 
and in them safely to examine the nature of their types. 
But though I admit these concepts are but images of the 
realities, mind I don’t allow they are so in any greater 
degree than material phenomena: both in fact are images ; 
but whereas phenomena are the images presented to us by 
our senses, concepts are the images deliberately formed by 
our understanding; concepts therefore are more real than 
phenomena in proportion as understanding is more sure than 
sense’ (Phedo, App. 11., p. 189). 

This interpretation has no support in either the language 
or the logic of the passage. 

(1) There is nothing in the Greek to suggest the 
distinction of “universal” (Aoyos) and Idea, and there are 
several expressions which imply their identity ; cf. particularly 
100 A, isroPéuevos Exactore Noyor, With 100 B, b7roépevos eivat 
Tt KaXov avtTo Ka’ avto,' where Aoyos and eidos seem equi- 
yalent, just as we have oveiav te Kai Noyor In Phedrus 245 E., 

(2) The interpretation gives a very forced sense to straight- 
forward expressions. Surely ézresé1 amreipnka ta dvta cKoTTOV 
must refer to what has just preceded, the history of Socrates’ 
experiment in the study of nature, and the words jut) TaVTaTact 
TV yuxny tupdobeiny Brérrwv 7 pos Ta mpaywaTa Tols Ompact 
Kal EKUTTN TOV aid Oncewr ETLYELPWV antecOar avtav (99 FE) 
lose all their meaning unless they refer to sense-objects 
grasped in sense-perception. The argument that tudd\wGeinv 
here cannot apply to the obscurer objects of sense is absurd. 
The word was used in just the same meaning a few pages 
back (96 C). The rapid and ceaseless process of phenomena 
as they appear to the philosopher’s eye might be compared 
with the effect of a dazzling light, though Socrates himself is 
unwilling to press the analogy. Further, it is so difficult to 
fit into the view under consideration the words that follow 
(B\érwv . . . artecOar adtoyv), that both Mr. Archer-Hind 
and Prof. Jackson are inclined to resort to the desperate 
theory of interpolation. But their case demands a far more 
rigorous excision. 

B. The logical difficulties are no less serious. 

(1) If Plato had made this distinction of ‘‘ universal” and 
Idea he would have cut himself off from all knowledge of 
reality, though he has in this same dialogue already expressed 
confidence in his power to grasp it. The theory of dvayvyors 
might indeed suggest the distinction of concepts or the 

“reminiscences” of Ideas from the Ideas themselves, but 


' Since writing the above, I notice that this argument ‘ hig en employed 
already by Mr. R. P. Hardie in Mind, N.S., vol. v., p. 171. 
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such a distinction would have been self-destructive, for being 
for ever cut off from knowledge of the Ideas we are for ever 
incapable of knowing that the concepts are like or “ represent” 
the Ideas. The tentative and temporary theory of avayvnors 
must not be pressed to this conclusion, for Plato here in the 
dialogue which introduces that theory states very clearly his 
belief in the soul’s direct knowledge of reality, her “commu- 
nion with the unchanging” (79 D), her “pure apprehension 
of pure existence” (83 A). 

(2) The interpretation fails entirely to account for the dis- 
cussion of physical or efficient causes and to relate that in- 
vestigation to the course Socrates represents himself as now 
pursuing, and it fails to show how one or the other method 
of study is connected with the ultimate principle, “the 
necessary and containing power of the good”. 

The whole difficulty arises from a failure to recognise that 
in fact the teleological explanation was for Plato the ultimate 
principle of all knowledge. Why did the philosophy of 
Anaxagoras cause so profound a sense of disappointment in 
the mind of Socrates? ‘‘ And I thought that I would then 
go on and ask him about the sun and moon and stars, and 
that he would explain to me their comparative swiftness, and 
their returnings and various states, active and passive, and 
how all of them were for the best” (98 A). Natural science 
is no knowledge at all unless it seeks to answer this 
last question. His natural science, the study he perforce 
abandoned, sought to answer this question. It was to be 
something more than the science of the physicists who mis- 
take the presuppositions of knowledge for knowledge itself. 
The science that constituted his first method was not physical 
science at all, as ordinarily understood. Physical science in- 
vestigates physical law, but law reveals reason and reason 
seeks an end. Therefore we postulate an end behind the 
law, and because science or the knowledge of law is not 
necessarily the knowledge of the end which it implies, it can 
never by itself satisfy such an inquirer as Socrates or be 
regarded by him as knowledge at all. He himself tried to 
find the knowledge which consists in the relation of the facts 
of science to the principle of the good, but found the task 
too hard, He could not rest content with the efficient causes, 
but when he tried to go beyond them, the multiplicity of the 
phenomenal world bewildered him. It was as if one should 
attempt, say, from the movements of the chisel to explain the 
beauty of a statue or, to take his own instance, from the 
various co-ordinations of muscle and bone to explain the 
presence of Socrates in the State prison of Athens. Or per- 
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haps we may compare it to the attempt to read the design of 
a tapestry from the crossing and interweaving of the threads, 
a method more difficult and more minute and conceivably 
impossible. It may happen we are looking on the wrong 
side of the cloth, that which does not reveal the design. In 
rational conduct this design, the only possible design, is the 
good. ‘‘ When we walk we walk for the sake of the good 
and under the idea that it is better to walk, and when we stand 
we stand equally for the sake of the good” (Gory., 468 A). 
In the phenomena of experience this design is too hard to 
unravel. We give up the attempt, in this world of constant 
becoming, to understand how behind it there lies the ‘ bind- 
ing power of the good”. Yet since the world is essentially 
rational (this view is fundamental for Plato’s earlier thought, 
that the forces of the world without us are actuated by the 
same power that lives and moves in us) such a connexion 
must remain an ‘‘ hypothesis ”’.! 

This then is the method that Socrates abandons for his 
alternative way. Instead of seeking the goodness of the 
phenomenal and changing” we may turn our attention to the 
permanent revealed in and through this constant process, the 
universal that abides, which is in truth all that is known or 
knowable in the world of becoming. If we can relate these 
permanent elements to the principle of the good, can see 
these to be reasonable, we shall have explained everything in 
the phenomenal as well—except the fact of its phenomenality. 
The abiding is the real; if we can explain the abiding, or 
the universal, we shall have accomplished even more than 
was possible by the first method, we shall have shown the 
goodness or the reason of the permanent in its permanence, 
instead of in its transient manifestation,—we shall have 
understood reality. 

It was only at a later stage that Plato saw how little it 
availed to call some obstructing element ‘‘unreal,’’ and 
indeed the later realisation of this truth had much to do, as 
will appear presently, with the modification of the theory.) 


So far as the ultimate principle is concerned Plato might 


‘We may note that in the Timeus Plato does make the attempt, though 
only on ‘‘probable” grounds, to construct the natural science here 
abandoned as too hard, a science, i.e., which relates laws to ends. 

“Note that Plato Says Tov €v Tots epyos (oKoTovpevov Ta ovra) (LOO A), 
not tov ra €pya oxorovpevov. The évra are the phenomena known in their 
reality, i.e. in their relation to the good (for Plato holds with Parmenides, 
taitov 8 éote voeiv cai ovvexev éore vonua), the épya the inade juately known 
— of physical science. How else can the opposition be accounted 
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have left the universals outside the rank of the Idea, but this 
the logical method rendered impossible. That method gave 
the same kind of reality to all universals. What Plato there- 
fore has to do is to show the relation of these inferior Ideas to 
the archetypal Idea, and this begins to appear, though ob- 
scurely, in the Phedo. Everything is what it is by participa- 
tion in some Aoyos; the great, the small, the equal share in 
greatness, smallness, equality—they are what they are in 
virtue of the form or proportion they exhibit. So far then they 
are explained by reference to what is more real than them- 
selves. But these reals are not reals in their own right, and 
therefore not a sufticient explanation (cf. dAAnv ad bTroOcow 
irobeuevos, Tus THv avwbev BeXtiatn haivorto, Ews eri Tt 
ixavov €XOos, Phedo, 101 D), A thing is great because it 
shares in greatness, we must say, but only when we know 
that it is good to share in greatness, ic., that greatness 
shares in goodness, have we the true explanation. Just as 
phenomena reflect the Ideas, so do the lower Ideas reflect 
the good. The system begins to appear as an_ hierarchy. 
The only way up from these lower Ideas is by the recogni- 
tion of their participation in the good, just as the only way 
from the world of sense is by the recognition of its participa- 
tion in the Ideas. The two methods of the Phedo are 
now clear; the one would go straight from phenomena to 
the archetypal Idea, the other uses the lower Ideas as media. 
This is the explanation of the ascent by hypotheses suggested 
in the Phedo (101 D) and more explicitly described in the 
Republic (511 C). 

Already in the Republic the difficulty caused by the intro- 
duction of the second class of Ideas has forced itself on Plato’s 
attention. In the Republic he virtually says that these both 
are and are not Ideas; he admits in fact that only the self-ex- 
planatory is Idea, only that in which the light of its own 
purpose is manifest. Hence the division of the world of 
vonta into two sections, of which the higher consists simply 
of the true or ethical Ideas. (Plato distinguishes these latter 
Ideas as the good, the beautiful, and the true, but it is obvious 
that the lower members of that hierarchy are there at all 
because of their ethical significance, their immediate at- 
tractiveness or “‘ value”’.) The lower section is only potenti- 
ally or ‘‘hypothetically’’ Ideal, the ‘hypothesis ’’ being 
not the existence of these objects, but their goodness,’ that 


1 Prof. Jackson, in an otherwise instructive article in the Journal 
of Philology (vol. x., p. 144), misses this important point. He says: ‘ His 
meaning must be that the geometer starts from such propositions as, 
‘There may be such a thing as length without breadth, henceforward 
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they are best and for the best. When they are seen in 
the light of the good, when they reflect the good, they 
become objects for the pure intelligence (xattoe vontav drvtwr 
peta apyys, 511 D). We destroy their hypothetical character. ! 

Within the world of Ideas there is now an essential 
cleavage manifest, in fact there is a certain inconsistency in 
making these mathematical concepts Ideas at all, for if the 
objects of sense ‘reflect’ the various Ideas and yet are not, 
when seen in this light, made objects of pure intelligence, 
why should ta pa@npwatixa become such intelligibles when 
they reflect the good? If these are to be Ideas we want a 
new name altogether for the highest class of existences. It 
may have been a perception of this difficulty that led Plato 
at some time to give the mathematical concepts a place mid- 
way between Ideas and phenomena. 

But in the Republic this inconsistency has not yet broken 
up the Ideal system. In books vi. and vu. Plato definitely 
attempts to read the universe in the light of the Idea, and 
the scattered hints of the Cratylus, Symposium, Phado and 
perhaps Phadrus * are now developed into a coherent system. 
It may be well to look at this unification before considering 
how the unreconciled elements rendered the unity only ap- 


called a line,’ but does not show, or even attempt to show, that there is 
such a thing. If he could prove that there is such a thing, this which is 
now a wtroOeois, %.e. an apy avarddexros, would become an dpyy 
proper.” But in the first place the geometer never does make such a 
proposition—he is not concerned with any other existence of lines and 
circles than that existence which they have for his thought, and his study 
is not in the least affected by the denial of straight lines ‘‘in nature”’ 
In the second place, no philosophy proves or tries to prove these 
“hypotheses,” and Plato least of all would suggest that the mathe- 
matician may be making a mistake by investigating thought-realities for 
whose objective existence he has no warrant. How can they be placed 
in the region of vonra at all unless already they are recognised as be- 
longing to the real’? What is yet unconfirmed is their relation to the 
supreme reality. Because the world is rational—this being the funda- 
mental hypothesis—they must be related to the good, but so far this is 
taken on trust. The hypothesis is simply the act of faith which the full 
vision of goodness will render needless. 

‘Ch, 583 C, odxotv 7 Stadextixn pébodos povn ravty mopevera, Tas 
imobéces avapovoa, When their goodness is manifested or their relation to 
the good. The mathematician does not ask the value of the square and 
circle, he keeps within the bounds of his spatial systems; but if ‘‘ God 
always geometrises,”’ it is not for the sake of geometry. As the phe- 
nomenon is an image of the Idea, so is the lower Idea, the mathematical 
object, an image of the highest—when seen in its goodness (cf. Rep., 517 B 
sq.) 

“Certainly the argument of the Phedrus suggests a fairly early date, 
though stylometric evidence seems to place it not earlier than the Re- 
public. 
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parent, and led Plato, who showed here an energy of self- 
criticism unparalleled in the history of philosophy, to a deep 
and progressive process of modification and reconstruction. 

The world is fundamentally rational. The real is the 
abiding, and the abiding is the knowable, therefore the real is 
the knowable. The reason that is in us is the reason that is 
in the world. Reality has two aspects, the known and the 
knower, and these correspond in every relation—as is the 
kind of object so is the kind of knowing. “ All nature is akin 
and the soul has learnt all things,’’ Plato had already said in 
the Meno (81 C), and now he shows how truth and understand- 
ing are begotten of the contact of the pure intelligence with 
the pure Idea (fep., 490 B). So again to the desire of mind 
there corresponds the desirableness of the object of mind. 
The philosopher is not simply the knower of knowledge, but 
also the lover of it because knowledge is lovable; and the 
universe is representable as a scale of existences corresponding 
to the various faculties of knowing. There is no attempt so 
far to give priority to either aspect, mind or existence. The 
Ideas are eternal, and so is mind that knows the Ideas.! 

It is noteworthy that the description Plato here gives of 
the Ideas is truest—and indeed profoundly true—of the 
ethical Ideas. The peculiarity of these has already been 


| Zeller and other critics argue in favour of making the Idea of the good 
identical with Deity. This view does not fit into the construction out- 
lined above. The Ideas are powers but not intelligences ; they are even 
akin to intelligence inasmuch as mind can only know what is of its own 
nature, but they are essentially the correlates of mind in an eternal cor- 
respondence. The difficulties of the position we may well believe led 
Plato to postulate an original creative mind (of which there are hints 
already in the Republic), just as a further ditticulty to be considered later 
led him at last to postulate two world-spirits—but by that time the Idea 
theory had undergone much modification. The Idea theory dem»unds 
this correspondence throughout, so that at the summit of the scale of ex- 
istences there would be the good as perfectly known (i.e., the good as it 
fully is) and the perfectly pure intelligence that knows it, i.e. God. This 
is the logical relation of the Deity and the Idea of the good, as is implied 
in Parm., 134 D, ‘‘and if there be such a thing as participation in absolute 
knowledge, no one is more likely than God to have this most exact 
knowledge”. The development of the view that creative intelligence is 
prior to created existence is part of the process of reconstruction (cf. 
Philebus, 22 C). In the present view mind is not regarded as originally 
creative nor yet are the Ideas powers in themselves. It is out of the 
correspondence of mind and Idea that creation is created. _ If so, Zeller’s 
question (Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. ed., p. 267 n.), ‘Is the 
Divinity actually a second cause together with the Idea, or merely another 
expression for the causality of the Idea?” presents no dilemma at all. 
Plato, who had to face as had never been done before the question of the 
relation of knower and known, of the subject and object of thought, did 
not begin with but only ended in dualism. 
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dwelt upon ; being able to serve as ends or purposes they are 
something more than mere concepts, and all the characteris- 
tics which Plato ascribes to his Ideas are in some sense applic- 
able to these. They are powers, being final causes. In 
a rational world—the world as now conceived by Plato—there 
can finally be no distinction between ought and is, the pos- 
sible of realisation and the realised, and so also whatever 
becomes possible is ipso facto made actual.' We may compare 
how even Aristotle who so constantly attacked the dynamical 
deficiency of Plato’s theory made the conclusion of his prac- 
tical syllogism not the recognition of some particular end as 
to be done, but the doing itself.2. Further they are exemplars 
to be realised in action, “‘fore-pictures”’ of something to be 
produced (as Fichte said), thought-schemes to which a 
phenomenal counterpart, a concrete action, can somehow 
correspond. They are prior and ‘“‘ above substance,” in so far 
as in a rational world the goodness of a thing is the very 
ground of its existence. They are purer, more perfect than 
their realisations in action, for ‘‘ what act is all its thought 
had been”? What exemplar is not better than its copy ? 
In all conscious production it might be held that the idea or 
form being manifested is better than the manifestation, that 
the expression is never adequate to the thought that is ex- 
pressed. Finally they all lead up logically to one supreme 
end presupposed in every mediate end and making them all 
coherent, an end which so far as the world is rational is the 
ultimate explanation of all things. So much perhaps we may 
say without entering on the controversial ground of meta- 
physic at all, though the elements of controversy are not far off. 


‘Cp. Kant, Kritik der Urtheilskraft, ‘Kine intelligibele Welt in welcher 
alles darum wirklich sein wiirde, bloss nur weil es (als etwas Gutes) 
miglich ist”’. 

2Cf. De Motu Animalium, 701 «9 sqqg.  ‘* Whereas in the theoretical 
syllogism the end is inference, the apprehension of the two premisses 
being the apprehension and putting together of the conclusion, in the 
practical syllogism the conclusion that arises from the two premisses 
is action. Thus when a man apprehends that every man should walk 
and that he himself is a man, an act of walking immediately follows.” 
Of course the ethical concept cannot unless particularised, cannot as a 
pure Idea of the good, become an end, and does not necessarily become 
one even then, and if it does become an end, its realisation does not 
necessarily follow. What is said above of ethical Ideas must be under- 
stood with this reservation. 

* It is true that Goethe speaks of his work as containing more than he 
knew, and Kant declares that we can sometimes better understand an 
author in his words or writings than he understood himself, but that does 
not touch the question of the relation of the end as conceived to the end as 
realised. It is, to say the least, logically impossible that the realisation 
(or expression) should be more than adequate. 
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But the further we pass from the ethical Ideas the greater 
do the difficulties grow, the more alien are the elements 
introduced into the system. This becomes manifest in 
the last book of the Republic itself, where now the logical 
principle is openly asserted—‘‘ whenever a number of in- 
dividuals have a common name, we assume them to have 
also a corresponding Idea” (Rep., 596 A), and accordingly the 
instance of a bed is chosen, and the analogy drawn, picture 
of a bed: abed:: a bed: Idea bed—an analogy not possible 
in the case of the ethical or even of the mathematical notions, 
We seem to have now introduced a third class of Ideas, 
with which our difficulties grow exceedingly. In fact in such 
acase the Idea can be nothing except the form or shape 
of the object given by analogy, a kind of self-subsistence, and 
the famous “ third man” argument (attributed to the sophist 
Polyxenus but really only a development of an objection 
suggested by Plato here (597 C)) depends entirely on the con- 
ception of Ideas as shapes or forms. This objection, like 
many another, is quite inapplicable to the earlier concep- 
tion, to the “colourless and shapeless and intangible essence” 
that originally the term Idea signified () ayp@patos Te Kai 
aoxXnuatiotos Kai avadys ovcia dvTws ovca, Phedr., 247 C). 
In fact to understand the Idea system as a coherent whole, 
to understand the scheme of Rep., vi. and vii., we must re- 
member that it is based on and leads up to the primary Idea 
of the good. This Idea is ultimate, ultimate for knowledge 
and for reality. If so, it must be admitted as a fundamental 
“hypothesis” that whatever we know is what it is because 
that is for the best and that whatever becomes becomes for 
the best, in short, that every efficient cause is for the sake of 
a fully rational final cause. But here the inconsistency of a 
metaphysic at once absolute and teleological reveals itself 
(though it is perhaps less obvious in a system which makes the 
ideal a good to be attained rather than a law to be observed). 
Plato realised the difficulty, and after various attempts to save 
the situation by calling “unreal” whatever was neither 
absolute nor “for the best,” by making the objects of opinion, 
the world of multiplicity and error, a strange union of “real” 
and “unreal,” “tossing about in some region which is half- 
way between pure being and pure not-being,” chose to be 
sreater than his system, to reveal rather than obscure its 
difficulties. The main difficulty was the obvious problem of 
all ethical or religious monism; if the world is rational, 
whence the “unreal,” and whence error: if good, whence 
evil? If the real is the abiding, is not becoming itself an 
abiding principle? Thus the two problems, the problem of 
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change, in general of movement, the problem of evil, in 
general of imperfection, are unsolved, nay insoluble, on the 
Idea system as now conceived. It was to the fuller con- 
sideration of these that Plato now turned. 

Hitherto he had somewhat neglected one side of reality. 
His characterisation had been of the known rather than of 
the knower, of the Idea rather than of the soul for which 
it is. But now that the difticulties just mentioned became 
prominent, he was led to consider more especially this other 
side. For the real evil is the evil in the soul (Rep., 353 E sqq-), 
and as for movement, surely it must be explained by the self- 
moving, the soul which is the beginning of motion (Phedr., 
245 D). What if after all the tozros vontos be vods itself ? 
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V.—DISCUSSION. 


HUMANISM, INTUITIONISM AND OBJECTIVE REALITY. 
i. 

I po not know that there is much in Father Walker’s reply (N.S., 
No. 71) to my comments (N.S., No. 69) on his article in N.S., 
No. 67, to which I need take exception. He has certainly made 
much more intelligible in it the exact nature of the parallel between 
Humanism and the philosophy of Martineau which he originally 
sought to draw. But he has also qualified it considerably, and 
confessed that the comparison only holds between essentials in the 
one case and secondary features in the other. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that I failed to recognise so recondite a likeness. 

It is true that the experience of consequences is not, in Mar- 
tineau’s philosophy, entirely cut off from all influence on the 
judgment of moral worth. Martineau admits that their com- 
putation “is already more or less involved in the preference of this 
or that spring of action,” and again, that “ the choice of means by 
which to carry out the workings of a spring of conduct can be made 
only by consideration of consequences”’. But these admissions, 
though they temper, can hardly be held to override, the dominant 
intuitionism of his view. In the very same passage in which they 
occur,! he goes on to explain that the “Canon of Consequences ”’ is 
“a subsidiary rule” and to be regarded as intellectual rather than 
moral, and contrasts it with ‘the Canon of Principles which gives 
the true Moral Criterion for determining the rights of the case” 
and ‘suffices for the estimate of Character”. Plainly therefore 
the appeal to consequences was, for Martineau, quite a secondary 
and subsidiary affair, on which little stress was laid. Apparently, 
moreover, he supposes that it is possible to ‘compute’ the nature 
of the consequences once for all, and thereby to fiz the order of the 
‘ springs of action’ for all time, though he says so little about this 
empirical factor in his system that one can feel sure of this only 
because otherwise the whole would crumble under the pressure 
of experience. 

In the Humanist elaboration of truth on the other hand this 


1 Types of Ethical Theory, ii., 255-256. 
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constant pressure ani reaction of experience is the essential thing 
that determines the direction of intellectual progress. For though 
experiments of all sorts are tried, only a few succeed; and so 
human needs and postulates can hardly sustain themselves against 
a persistently hostile course of events. Nay, they have themselves 
absorbed to a vast extent the lessons of experience. It is true that 
the initiative rests with them and that they always make the first 
move. They are psychologically primary and indispensable, and 
seem at first sight arbitrary. But ultimately this arbitrariness is 
an illusion, except in so far as the ‘matter’ they work upon is 
really plastic to their manipulation—as, to an as yet undetermined 
extent, it appears to be. Thus though the doctrine is psychologically 
an apriorism, it works out logically as an empiricism. This change 
of quality causes I believe the chief difficulty intellectualists seem 
to have with Humanism; they do not grasp that ‘origin’ does 
not necessarily determine ‘validity’ and that things may really 
change their character.! At any rate it is clear that because of this 
unceasing criticism of human demands by the course of experience, 
the notion that we can (or should) compile a hierarchy of human 
needs to be referred to in all doubtful cases, is essentially im- 
practicable. It is impossible to say a priori and beforehand of 
what demands satisfaction may be obtained, or to guarantee that 
the particular order of rank which seems to be empirically proper 
now must be rigidly preserved to all futurity. Of course this does 
not deny that inquiries into the present rank of needs and satis- 
factions may have considerable interest and temporary value. But 
they would be concerned with the working out in detail of what it 
is as yet more urgent to establish asa principle. If Father Walker 
will help, he is very welcome; but it is no objection to Humanism 
that all the applications of its principles have not yet been made. 

To conclude the subject of the relation between Humanism and 
Martineau it will suffice to refer to two of Father Walker’s ad- 
missions. He admits (p. 408) that according to Martineau an 
intuitive judgment of Conscience lords it over the (partly empirical) 
springs of action. He also admits (p. 409) the distinction that 
whereas in Humanism “ consequences determine logical values 
relative to human needs, in Martineau human springs of action 
determine ethical values relative to consequences”. Plainly there- 
fore what is primary in the one theory is secondary in the other 
and vice versa. I am quite content with these admissions and 
also with the way Father Walker has now dropped the Absolute. 
For it has long been the primary aim of my philosophic efforts to 
make clear the total and irremediable irrelevance of this treacherous 
notion to every problem of human knowledge. 





1 This difficulty ultimately no doubt arises from an old intellectualist 
postulate that change is unthinkable. 
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But if [ stopped at this point I might fail to content Father 
Walker, who considers that the charges of ‘subjectivism’ and 
‘minimising the intellect’ have not been met by me, but only 
denied.! Hence I feel bound to attempt an answer to the questions 
he puts to me. 

(1) He asks why, if I do not intend to minimise the in- 
tellect, I should reduce it to the powers of inhibiting impulsive 
reactions and analysing a situation. Now (qa) in the first place the 
passage in Studies in Humanism (p. 356) to which (quite rightly) 
he refers, mentions also two other factors in the intellectual 
functioning, viz., the rearranyement of the presented continuum and 
the salutary modification of the habitual reaction. Both of these 
are subsequent to the ‘ analysis’ at which intellectualism is content 
to stop; both are essential because they form the tests of the value 
or ‘truth’ which the ‘analysis’ claims, and the former at least 
might demand recognition even from the most abstractly in- 
tellectualist conception of intellectual functioning. The objections 
to intellectualism at this point are that in the first place it provides 
no reason why the mind should function at all, and in the second 
it provides no means of distinguishing valuable from worthless 
functioning. 

(6) In the second place, while I willingly and fully admit that 
my own analysis (like many of my positions) might be greatly 
improved by further elaboration and exemplification, I can see 
nothing degrading to the intellect in the functions assigned to it. 
And so I ean fairly claim that my intentions at least were innocent 
and void of offence. I was merely trying to state in definite 
psychological terms the value of the intellectual processes which 
all reflective men have always felt, but which hitherto have been 
the subject only of vague and uninstructive eulogy. In other 
words, I was trying to answer the questions—‘ What 7s Reason?’ 
and ‘What does it do for man?’ If Father Walker, or any one 
else, can give better answers, [ shall be happy to adopt them. 
But I am not acquainted with any rationalistic attempt to define 
‘ Reason ’ in scientific terms. 

(c) I must protest against the false abstraction of Father 
Walker’s distinction between the ‘strictly cognitive’ and the 
‘merely physiological’ aspects in the ‘rational’ act. The whole 
point of my analysis was that the function of analysing a presented 
situation must not be separated from its biological value and that 
consequently no part of the whole process was either ‘ strictly 
cognitive ’ or ‘ merely physiological’. It is purposive and vital and 


1] had always regarded every line that I had ever written as an 
implicit refutation of such charges, but can now also point to a more 
explicit treatment of both in articles in N.S., No. 70, and in the Aris- 
totelian Society’s Proceedings, 1908-1909. 
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personal throughout, and only truly intelligible as such. The 
humanist interpretation is in principle a protest against destroying 
the biological integrity of rational action by applying to it such 
artificial, dualistic and inadequate distinctions. 

(2) Father Walker wants to know why, if we have not intended 
to insuli man’s intellect, we have called concepts ‘symbols’. In 
reply, I may say (a) that I cannot remember that | have ever done 
so. But (6) even if I had, I should not certainly have conceived a 
symbol as ‘an arbitrary sign which has no meaning apart from a 
concept and cannot of itself represent, though it may stand substitute 
for, objective reality’. ‘ Arbitrary’ could not mean for me ‘ ille- 
gitimate’ and absurd. Nor could signs be said to ‘ have ’ meanings 
per se. Again, the distinction between ‘ representing’ and ‘ standing 
substitute for’ is hard to swallow for one who has discarded the 
‘correspondence’ theory of truth. And lastly (c), I can see no 
reason why ‘‘symbolism, when applied as a general principle to 
the product of intellectual activity,’ should “imply subjectivism ”’. 

(3) Father Walker ascribes to us the doctrine that as all know- 
ledge has a personal tinge and is relative to our needs, it to some 
extent mutilates even the perception of facts. On this he bases a 
‘dilemma’. If the ‘ personal tinge’ and the ‘ effects of mutilation ’ 
do not permeate all knowledge, but leave some intact, it is possible 
to abstract from them; while if they do, ‘‘ knowledge can have for 
us no really objective significance and meaning’’. For we cannot 
then ‘eliminate what is the product of our own subjective activities 
from what is due to the reaction of the object’ (p. 410). 

I must point out (a) that while it is a humanist contention (and 
one which has never seriously been impugned), that all knowledge 
is personal and relative to human needs, it is emphatically noé 
asserted that it is any the worse for this. The ‘object’ is not 
‘mutilated’ by becoming an object of knowledge. But for this 
process it would not be at all. And it does not lose, but gain. It 
is not deprived of any value, but literally receives thereby all the 
value it has. To interpret the selectiveness which pervades all 
perception and all thinking as a ‘ mutilation’ of ‘fact’ is not a 
humanist doctrine at all. It once was the pet doctrine of Mr. 
Bradley in his absolutist days. As compared with the uncritical 
‘objectivism ’ (which apparently some forms of modern ‘ Realism ’ 
are anxious to share with sensationalism and Hegelian panlogism) 
which imagined that ‘ objects’ entered minds proprio motu and that 
the percipient had nothing to do with the way in which his ‘ objects’ 
appeared to him, it was no doubt an enormous advance. For it 
began to recognise the activity of the human knower. But in itself 
the position was totally untenable and could only end in scepticism. 
For though it was not naive enough to look for incorruptible ‘ facts ’ 
on earth, it was sophisticated enough to represent ‘knowing’ as a 
way of corrupting facts. 

I take some little credit for discovering (some years apparently 
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before Mr. Bradley himself) that this interpretation of human 
activity as a ‘mutilation’ was a fatal mistake, and for making this 
discovery a starting-point for the humanist criticism of that eminent 
ex-absolutist. To escape from the arbitrary and gratuitous sceptic- 
ism in which the rationalist theory of knowledge had needlessly 
involved itself seemed easy enough. One merely had to take the 
bull by the horns, and to recognise the so-called ‘mutilation’ as a 
normal, necessary and salutary procedure, which far from undoing 
knowledge, was literally the making of it. For how could deter- 
minate objects and scientific facts arise out of the primary chaos of 
presentations and come to exist for us at all, without such selecting, 
shaping and adjusting to our purposes ? 

In adopting this attitude Humanism does not of course stand 
unsupported by philosophic precedent. It is only carrying through 
more resolutely, completely and consistently the principles of every 
critical theory of knowledge there has ever been. That the objects 
of ordinary perception cannot be simply taken as given without 
more ado, is common ground which Humanism shares with Hume, 
Kant and modern psychology. Indeed it is mainly the growth of 
scientific psychology that enables it to show that what for Hume 
was merely an incitement to doubt, and for Kant merely an un- 
proved postulate of metaphysics, viz., the so-called ‘subjective’ 
factor in knowing, is a thoroughly indispensable item in any 
scientific treatment of actual knowing. Only instead of saying 
intellectualistically ‘the wuderstanding makes the object,’ Human- 
ism ascribes this function to the whole man as the heir of all the 
ages, and explains in detail how he does it. The advance is so 
direct and obvious that I cannot believe that merely dogmatic 
assertions about the intuitive givenness of objects, which make no 
attempt to explain the facts of perception, will induce philosophy to 
sacrifice a principle it has laboured so long to make clear. 

It is evident, therefore, which horn of Father Walker’s dilemma 
we must choose. Personality and choice cannot be disavowed. 
They pervade ali knowing and participate in the building up of all 
objects. But does it follow that therefore knowledge can have no 
objective significance and meaning? Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The significance and meaning of knowledge are 
thoroughly human. Relation to human purposes is the sole source 
of its value. It is what discriminates the real from the unreal, the 
true from the false, the good from the bad. All value is strictly 
‘subjective’; it is an attitude which cannot be conceived without a 
mind which is a judge of values. Neither can meaning exist with- 
out a mind which means, nor can any ‘object’ or ‘fact’ be recog- 
nised, except through a cognitive process which always selects, 7.¢., 
reacts on, rearranges and reconstructs its data. 

Call this process ‘mutilation’ if you please, but realise at least 
the implications of the bad name you are affixing to our knowing. 
It commits you to the dogma that the real object is unknowable, 
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and that knowledge is impossible. And do not imagine that you 
can close your eyes to processes which occur in every act of cogni- 
tion, even by the desperate device of denying the existence of 
psychology. 


ITI, 


But I am not of course accusing Father Walker either of a self- 
sought scepticism or of a wilful blindness. His real position is well 
brought out by his final paragraph. It is that of practical common- 
sense realism, which takes for granted the reality of objects of per- 
ception until there is occasion to doubt them. 

This is a position no pragmatist can assail without compunction. 
If philosophy were merely commonsense, and if commonsense were 
never puzzled, there would be no assailing it. But though our 
commonsense acceptance of objects works pragmatically for most 
purposes, it inevitably engenders the difficulties which incite to 
philosophic wonder. After all even in ordinary life men sometimes 
perceive falsely and reason wrongly. They desire therefore to avoid 
error and illusion, and to be told how to do this. Hence the ques- 
tion arises how false perception and error are to be detected and 
conceived. And to this question the humanist epistemology gives 
the only answer in existence. Its answer is the only real one, 
because it is the only one which discriminates between a ‘truth’ 
and a ‘reality’ which excludes and one that includes ‘error’ and 
‘unreality ’. 

To effect this discrimination successfully, and to satisfy the 
practical man who means something more by ‘truth’ than formal 
‘claim,’ it may be necessary to transcend naive realism. It may 
require ‘methodical doubt’ and a recurrence to the principle of 
Descartes. But I fail to see anything ‘methodical’ about a 
‘credulity ’ which fights shy of any systematic account of error and 
illusion, and merely ‘hopes’ that on each occasion what it appre- 
hends as ‘reality’ may not turn out to be ‘illusion’. Neither 
practically nor ‘ theoretically ’ does such an attitude seem to meet 
the requirements of a theory of knowledge. And inasmuch as after 
all this procedure is merely what “ the realist prefers to start from,” 
it does not seem clear even how he escapes from the charge of 
‘arbitrariness ’ in the worst sense which he has himself attached to 
this term. Surely it is a perverse intellectualism that would prefer 
to fail by remaining uncritical to succeeding by becoming ‘ arbitrary ’ 
(v.e., selective). And it is only in the eyes of a dogmatic determinism 
that the exercise of choice which the ‘arbitrary’ implies carries 
with it its irrevocable condemnation. 

F.C. S. Scnmumr. 
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A Pluralistic Universe. By Witu1amM JAMEs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1909. Pp. vi, 405. 


Like everything that Prof. James gives us, this course of Hibbert 
Lectures on the Present Position of Philosophy has a freshness 
and charm about it which is almost enough to disarm criticism. It 
is an eminently distasteful task to set to work, as a critic must per- 
force do, to find flaws in a book which has yielded him intense 
enjoyment. And Prof. James’s book is one which, I should imagine, 
even those whom it directly attacks cannot help enjoying. It is all 
so breezy, so fresh, so alive with humour and happy illustration 
that the firmest adherent of the Monism which it lashes so unspar- 
ingly could hardly find it in his heart to wish that the scourge had 
been laid on with a lighter hand. Prof. James’s polemic withal is, 
as usual, of that urbane kind which leaves no bitterness behind 
it; the wounds he inflicts with so much gusto, like those of the 
righteous, are a “ precious balm”. For myself, I will add, the book 
is something more; it seems, at least, to make it clearer than the 
last published utterances of the author what it is that he finds 
fundamentally wrong in the mental attitude which he has so long 
been denouncing. But before I attempt to indicate what seem to 
me to be the essential features of Prof. James’s doctrine in its latest 
exposition, and some of the difficulties I think I find in it, 1 should 
like to refer, in the interests of justice, to one or two minor 
blemishes. Prof. James, as it seems to me, has not avoided a 
source of unconscious unfairness, the nature of which he has him- 
self in this very book analysed with great happiness, what one may 
call the fallacy of reasoning from a self-made classification. He 
complains himseif that his opponents, having once set him down 
as a Pluralist, proceed to form their own conception of what the 
Pluralist is bound to believe, and then assume that he must hold 
every position, however absurd, which they have shown to their 
own satisfaction to follow from their definition of Pluralism. The 
procedure is unjust enough, but the odd thing is that Prof. James 
is all along treating his opponents in the very same way. He starts 
with his notion of what Monism or Intellectualism must be, a notion 
derived apparently from the consideration of views held by one or 
two eminent thinkers, such as Spinoza and Mr. Bradley ; on the 
strength of this notion he frames a general conception of an “ism,” 
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Monism or Intellectualism, rubricates a number of thinkers under 
either head, and then takes it for granted that the individuals so 
rubricated must exhibit the vices of the “ism” to which they have 
been assigned. The most striking illustration of this injustice is 
afforded by the treatment meted out to the greatest of all philoso- 
phers. Plato gets set down as an “ Intellectualist,’ apparently on 
the ground that he held right definition to play a fundamental part 
in science ; then, as Intellectualism is understood by Prof. James 
to involve the belief that nothing can be true about a thing except 
what is asserted in its definition, Plato is saddled with this ridicu- 
lous theory (p. 218), and the “ thinness’ of Oxford absolute Idealism 
is found to be due to the place held by Plato and Aristotle in 
the “Greats” curriculum (p. 330). Now all this, let it be said 
with the utmost respect for Prof. James, is little better than non- 
sense. So far as Plato is widely studied in Oxford at all, it is as 
the author of the Lepudlic, just as Aristotle is mainly known as the 
author of the Hthics, and if “ thinness ’”’ means, as it appears to do, 
intellectual satisfaction in the contemplation of abstract metaphysical 
formule, it is the last reproach which should have been levelled at 
the philosopher who, more than any one before or after him, used 
his philosophy as the basis of a searching analysis of social and edu- 
cational institutions and a daring scheme for their entire reconstruc- 
tion. So, again, Fechner is deservedly praised for his splendid 
attempt to frame a positive conception of the hierarchy of beings who 
compose the Universe, but Prof. James seems to be quite unaware 
tha: the ‘ world-soul,” the ‘ souls” of the planets, the life of plants 
are all prominent features of the Platonic view of the world, and 
that most of the analogies, taken from Fechner, by which Prof. 
James recommends the Tagesansicht of the Universe are to be found 
in the Timeus. Indeed Prof. James might almost have taken as a 
motto for his own attack on Monism such a Platonic saying as this: 
“the philosopher must needs therefore refuse his assent to those 
who say that the Whole, whether it be one or be many Forms, is 
static, while to those who hold that what is is change and nothing 
more, he must not so much as listen, but, in the words of the chil- 
dren’s wish for ‘all that is movable and immovable,’ he must say 
that the one and all is both at once ”’ 

There are other pet views of Prof. James which equally strike me 
as due to the same tendency to rely too much on hastily-formed 
classifications. For instance, he will have it that Monism and 
Idealism are philosophies of the tender-hearted and sentimental, 
Materialism and Pluralism of the cynical. It might be a hard mat- 
ter to “ validate” this belief by an appeal to facts. There does not 
seem to have been much sentimentality about Spinoza, and Hegel 
and Schopenhauer were not precisely remarkable for tenderness of 
heart. And the spiritualist Descartes is about as cynical in his view 
of human nature as the materialist Hobbes. Altogether, Prof. 
James, in his anxiety to make out that everything is at bottom irra- 
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tional, seems to me to exaggerate the infiuence of temperament in 
determining a man’s philosophical views. It counts for something, 
no doubt, but the mental environment perhaps counts for quite as 
much. The man who enjoys a good fight is pretty sure to be a 
materialist when the reigning views are spiritualist, and a spiritualist 
when they are materialistic. [ doubt whether Prof. James himself 
would not at this moment be a champion of Monism, if only the 
fashion among Professors of Philosophy had happened to favour 
Pluralism. And something, after all, has to be allowed to a facto 
which Prof. James does his best to ignore, genuine intellectual con- 
viction based on what are believed to be rational grounds. Locke 
and Herbart, for example, strike one as probably not very greatly 
influenced by temperamental bias in their outlook on things. 

To come however to closer quarters with Prof. James’s argu- 
ment. I find it a little difficult to form a clear estimate of its force, 
inasmuch as it seems to be directed at once against two distinct 
enemies, Monism and I[ntellectualism. Apparently in Prof. James’s 
mind the two are logically inseparable. To me it appears that the 
conjunction between them is accidental, just as it is a mere accident 
that, in the hands of Prof. James, Pluralism allies itself with 
[rrationalism. Surely if Rationalism means anything, the greatest 
pluralist of the classic German period, Herbart, was a rationalist, 
and equally surely the most thoroughly monistic philosophy of the 
same age, that of Schopenhauer, is as irrationalistic as the greatest 
hater of Rationalism could wish. Indeed, I would suggest that 
Monism is itself inherently irrational, and that no philosopher has 
ever arrived at the monistic result except at the cost of a breach 
with logic. (Belief in logic, it seems, is with Prof. James the dis- 
tinctive mark of the intellectualistic beast. See pp. 211-218 of the 
present book.) Hence, while I am willing enough to admit that 
Prof. James succeeds in his second and third lectures in making 
Monism appear an illogical and absurd thing, I cannot see that his 
success is any proof of the illogicality and irrationality of the uni- 
verse. Where the present book does appear to me enlightening is 
in the proof it seems to afford that Prof. James only hates Monism 
in a secondary and derivative way because he supposes that it is 
par éminence the consequence of Intellectualism. What he really 
seems to hate for its own sake with a perfectly disinterested hatred 
is logic, and the logician’s habit of asking for reasons. If I do not 
misapprehend his contrast between Hegel and Fechner, his objec- 
tion to Hegel is quite as much that he tried to give a reason for the 
faith that was in him, as that the reason was a bad one. I suspect 
even unqualified Monism would get a great deal more respect from 
Prof. James than it does if it were put forward magisterially with- 
out any appeal to reason at all. This anti-logical animus is, I must 
confess, something I find it exceedingly hard to understand. I 
cannot reconcile it with the fact that Prof. James clearly does not 
hold his beliefs merely as a matter of personal taste, because it 
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gratifies or amuses him to hold them, but seriously believes them 
to be truer and worthier of general acceptance than those which he 
wishes to displace. Not only does he make the logical absurdities 
of Monism a ground for rejecting it, but he has to construct argu- 
ments in order to persuade his audience of the illogicality of the 
real. And I presume he would allow it to be an intelligible question 
whether these arguments are sound or not. If it is an intelligible 
question, the canons of logic have not been given up “fairly, 
squarely and irrevocably”; if they have, surely it is waste of time 
for Prof. James to go through the form of pretending to offer us any 
grounds for imitating his salto mortale. The abandonment of logic 
is not even consistent with the doctrine tht the sole test of a theory 
is its ‘“‘ validation’ by experience. For, when logic has once gone 
“fairly, squarely, irrevocably” by the board, how do we judge 
whether a given experience “validates’’ an hypothesis or not? 
You may say, no doubt, that logic deals only with possibilities, and 
the real is something more than any mere complex of possibilities, 
but it is another thing to deny that, however much more it is, the 
real must at least conform to the conditions of possibility. If 
Intellectualism means no more than that an interpretation of life 
which cannot justify itself before the understanding must be wrong 
somewhere, it seems to me to be so much of a truth as to be a 
mere truism. In short, I suspect that Prof. James falls into the 
error of supposing that logic is a complete and finished science, 
identical with the actual logical doctrines of Aristotle or some other 
established authority. How far this is from being the case every- 
one who has interested himself in the enormous developments of 
logic within the last generation must be well aware. To declare 
that facts give the lie to logic because they cannot be adequately 
represented by the logical categories at the disposal, say, of Aristotle, 
would be like saying that Physics must be thrown overboard because 
there are facts which would have seemed paradoxical to the physi- 
cist of fifty years ago. Yet Prof. James does not think of arguing 
that Physics is discredited by the reappearance of the transmuta- 
bility of metals as a scientific possibility. 

To put the case as plainly as I can, Prof. James seems to hold 
the following curious position: (1) The fate of logic is bound up 
with the validity of Zeno’s famous paradox of Achilles and the tor- 
toise. Logic proves that Achilles can never catch the tortoise; 
experience shows that he catches it in a few seconds; ergo logic is 
futile. Now, Ido not know how to reconcile this reasoning, which 
will be found at pages 254-258 of A Pluralistic Universe, with Prof. 
James's conversion to the doctrine of Bergson, since it is part of the 
Bergsonian theory, and is announced as such by Prof. James him- 
self, that the “conceptual logic’ which both philosophers treat de 
haut en bas, owes its existence to its practical usefulness in enabling 
us to deal with the geometrical ‘outside’’ of things, and thus to 
compute, ¢.g., where they will be at any moment, though not to 
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obtain any insight into their “inner life’’. If this be the case, it 
ought to follow that, though “ conceptual logic ’’ can give us no 
clue to the reasons why Achilles cares to race with the tortoise, nor 
to the feelings of the animal when he finds himself beaten, yet if it 
says Achilles will always be behind the tortoise, he will as a matter 
of fact always be behind it. And further, ‘ conceptual logic ” does 
not prove that Achilles cannot catch the tortoise ; it is for want of 
adequate logical analysis of the implications of :novement that the 
paradoxical conclusion seems to be proved, and if philosophers have 
found the refutation of the paradox troublesome,. the reason is 
simply that their logic has been bad. The apparent difficulty 
arises purely from not seeing that there is a one-to-one correlation 
between two infinite series of the same ordinal type, one of which 
(the path of the tortoise, as resolved into a series of positions) forms 
a proper part of the other (the path of Achilles). The argument, 
which, as Prof. James seems not to know. was intended as a 
reductio ad absurdum of Pluralism, only looks cogent so long as we 
suppose a line to consist of a finite number of indivisible unit lines, 
and is dissipated entirely by the modern arithmetic of the trans- 
finite.! Thus the conclusion is only reached by the logically false 
assumption that (a+ 6)>6 universally holds good when a and 3 are 
transfinite. Or, to put it more simply still, all that the argument 
proves is that Achilles will not overtake the tortoise while it occu- 
pies the same position which it occupies at any moment before he 
catches it. Altogether, I would suggest that Prof. James’s attack 
upon “ conceptual logic,” so far as it rests on this argument, involves 
a mistake as to the precise nature of the limitations of ‘“ descriptive 
science’’. Descriptive science does not lead to the false conclusion 
that Achilles cannot overtake the tortoise; it is merely unable to 
say how it feels to Achilles to win the race or to the tortoise to lose 
it. It describes, but it does not interpret. But the limitations of 
descriptive science are not necessarily limitations of logic. They 
only become so if you assume, as Bergson and James seem to do, 
that logic cannot be applied to the study of types of relation which 
are teleological. In fact, what Prof. James seems to be assuming is 
that there are no concepts but those of mechanics. But if “ good,” 
‘‘evil,” “ purpose,” “attainment,” “defeat”? are not concepts, then 
frankly I do not know what a concept is. And once more, I 
repeat, I find it odd that the philosopher who taught that the Good 
is the ultimate principle of intelligence, life, and existence itself 
should be singled out for something almost like abuse as the 
originator of a type of thinking which shuts us up in a closed circle 
of bloodless categories. 

The same misconceptions seem to me to affect the attack on 
another of Zeno’s arguments, the proof that the tip of the flying 
arrow is “at rest”. In the sense that at any one moment the 


'See Russell, Principles of Mathematics, i., p. 350, for a clear exposition 
of the whole matter. 
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arrow-point is at just one position and at no other, this is obviously 
true. Motion, as we require the notion for science, 7s just the co-or- 
dination of successive positions one-to-one with successive moments, 
and no more. It is true that the analysis does not interpret the 
facts by revealing what it feels like to move, but that is not Prof. 
James's objection to it. He objects to it as a description, because 
it does not tell us how the arrow gets from one point to another. In 
other words, logic is to be dispensed with because it cannot tell us 
what “becoming is made of,” a question which Prof. James and 
Bergson have equally to leave unanswered for the good reason that 
it is unmeaning. If we are to get rid of every science which 
cannot show us how one moment ‘sprouts out of ”’ its predecessors, 
what will be left? 

(2) Another curious feature of Prof. James’s argument is the 
assumption that any one who refuses to abandon logic, that is, to 
give up serious thinking, must be committed to the belief that no 
one thing is really connected with any other thing, or that, at least, 
no one thing can be related to a third thing, if it is already related 
toa second. Here again, I profess myself unable to see the conse- 
quence, and I suspect that it is only made plausible by the assump- 
tion that rigid Monism is the necessary outcome of faith in reason. 
To be sure, you do arrive at some such strange consequences if you 
take it for granted,as the Monist pur sang does, that the only 
intelligible kind of connexion is that of subject with predicate, 
because then it follows at once, first that there can be only one 
thing, or subject of predication, and next that the predicates of this 
thing cannot ever be related among themselves, since they are ex 
hypothesi predicates of it, and not of one another. But why is it 
logical to suppose that the only intelligible relation is connexion of 
subject with attribute? Or why, seeing there are other types of 
relation, are they to be excluded from the purview of logic, merely 
because they cannot be dealt with by the old-fashioned logic of the 
syllogism? And again, why should the alleged continuity of sen- 
sible experience be made a ground for pronouncing logic incapable 
of dealing with it? Is it meant that a continuum as such lies 
beyond the power of logic to analyse or define? If it is so meant, 
the significance of the work of Cantor in defining the number-con- 
tinuum, the only standard we have of perfect continuity, must be 
wholly ignored. 

(3) Far the most interesting and singular feature of the book, 
however, is Prof. James’s remedy for the philosophical sterility 
which he finds characteristic of current Oxford thought ; and which 
he puts down to Oxfordian respect for logic, while I should prefer 
to charge it upon Oxford’s sublime indifference to the vaster logic 
which lies outside the narrow bounds of that doctrine of Syllogism 
to which Mr. Bradley’s successors have returned in spite of his 
example and precept. The remedy lies in an immediate acceptance 
of the ideas of M. Bergson. That Prof. James should avow his 
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personal conversion to the theories of his brilliant younger colleague 
is, of course, a most interesting fact, but I doubt if his narrative of 
the way in which he has, for the present, found peace will do much 
to make acceptance of the new gospel much easier to those of us to 
whom M. Bergson’s own utterances have not brought enlighten- 
ment or conviction. To begin with, we are perhaps far from sure 
that the disjunction ‘“ Bergson or an unintelligible Absolute” is a 
complete one. And in the next place, the directions of Bergson and 
Prof. James to the neophyte who seeks escape from the body of 
death of Monism are far from explicit. He is to “dive into” the 
stream of sensible experience, and he will find it a continuum, in 
which the artificial “‘cuts’’ made by scientific analysis and its con- 
ceptual logic vanish, a many-in-one in which every element, because 
related to every other, ‘is its own other,” as completely as the most 
fervent Hegelian could wish. In particular, all the difficulties 
which Prof. James himself, when he was writing what after all, 
even against his will, remains his master-work, pointed out in the 
notion of mental states which compound themselves into a single 
consciousness, will cease to trouble. He will then understand how 
my sensations and yours can of themselves fuse to form the ex- 
perience of the ‘‘earth-soul,” and the experiences of the sun and 
his planets to form that of the soul of our system, and is even at 
liberty to think, if he likes, of a God whose consciousness is made 
by the fusion of all mental states, a regular Neo-Platonic “soul of 
the whole,” though this supreme soul is apparently for Prof. James 
what an old Greek thinker called the moon, a ‘“ corker’”’ in the 
cosmic boat. In a word, the way will be open to admission of the 
whole mythology of Fechner. 

Now I have myself a great and long-standing admiration of 
Fechner’s mythology, all the more because most of it comes straight 
out of Prof. James’s enemy, Plato, but I am not so sure that | 
have an equal admiration for the short cut by which Prof. James 
reaches it. I doubt very much if it is ever the business of philo- 
sophy to invent short-circuit routes to its results. ‘Dive into the 
stream of sensible experience,” says Prot. James, and by this I 
suppose he means that we are to revert to the stand-point of pure 
immediate experience, as it is felt before the fatal work of analysis 
has ever begun. It is his own metaphor that we are to ‘“‘ become 
as little children’ to enter into the kingdom of Truth. But, as | 
remember, it is also Prof. James’s own teaching that the world is to 
the little child “ one big, buzzing, blooming confusion”. Is it not 
reasonable, then, to think that if we mean to reach a view in which 
the confusion has become something fairly intelligible and com- 
municable to others, we must not merely dive into the stream, but 
come up again with our report of the pearls we have found at its 
bottom ; we may become little children, if we can, but it should be 
our aim as philosophers, no less than as Christians, to grow into 
the stature of the perfect man. What we need is not to do without 
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concepts, but to supply ourselves with better ones. Moreover, I 
feel, like Nicodemus, a doubt whether the “new birth” is even 
possible. Prof. James, at any rate, never seems to have taken his 
own prescription quite seriously. What he gives us, in the place 
of Monism, is not pure unanalysed experience, but experience 
analysed just so far as it commonly is analysed by the ordinary 
man under the pressure of the immediate practical affairs of life. 
His “vision” of the world is already one in which relations, 
though not isolated from their terms (did any sane person ever 
really perform such a feat of xwpurpos?), are distinguished from 
them, things distinguished from their qualities and positions, and 
so forth. He never really gets back to the primitive “ buzzing, 
blooming confusion” at all; if he did, of course, his result would 
have become too intimately personal to be even communicable. 
Hence we are left entirely in the dark on the question why analysis 
should be carried just so far as to yield the kind of view Prof. 
James wants, but checked the moment it tends to go any farther. 
As a point of historical justice, it is strange that nothing should be 
said about the classic effort of Avenarius to construct precisely what 
Prof. James wants, a philosophy of “ pure experience’? minus all 
conceptual hypothesis, or about Prof. Ward’s criticism of Monism, 
the results of which must, one would think, be wholly to the 
author’s liking. Perhaps, however, the crime of Avenarius and 
Ward is that they make the attempt to justify their results to the 
understanding. 

Frankly, I am amazed that Prof. James should imagine that the 
reality he describes has been purged of conceptual elements and 
brought back to the state of inarticulate sensation. To begin 
with, if you take the concrete moment of experience in all its 
detail, concepts figure in it as constituents no less than sensations. 
The concepts on which my mind is dwelling as I write these lines 
are just as much part of the total object present to me as the 
colours of the trees or the notes of the thrushes of which I am at 
this moment “marginally ” aware. And, to take only the most 
general term in Prof. James’s description of the moment, the word 
“continuum,” if this is not the name of a very complex conception 
indeed, pray what does it stand for? Ido not say a word against 
the stress laid upon the fact of immediate awareness and its supreme 
importance, nor do I deny that many of our Oxford thinkers, though 
emphatically not Mr. Bradley, have gone grievously wrong by 
trying to “mediate” everything. Nor do I deny that the total 
moment of immediate experience is incapable of being put together 
again out of the elements reflection detects in it, just as a living 
creature is incapable of being made from the ‘elements ”’ into 
which the chemist decomposes it. But I do say that philosophy is 
not life, but reflection upon life, and that the philosopher’s business 
is not simply to live,—that we all have to do,—but to interpret life, 
and that interpretation without concepts is impossible. Prof. 
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James speaks, and speaks truly, of the worth of “ sympathetic 
insight’ for the interpretation of the life of Nature, but we must 
not forget that the “insight” is as important in the process as the 
‘sympathy’. An Oxford tradition, possibly still existent, used to 
ascribe to Lewis Nettleship the saying, ‘“ How few of us really 
know what it would be like to be a triangle! ’’ And, one may add, 
‘* How few of us know what it would be like to be a daisy, or to be 
the earth’’. Meanwhile, if we are to philosophise about the matter, 
we must at least be in a position to judge which of the conflicting 
divinations offered for our acceptance shows most “insight”. We 
seem to be in danger just now of a reaction against systematic hard 
thinking. The demand seems to be for what Prof. James ealls a 
“vision,” an imaginative presentation of things which appeals to the 
emotions, but few seem to care whether the vision has any claim 
to be accounted veridical. Meanwhile those of us who cling to the 
conviction that the philosopher at least ought to give some ground for 
the acceptance of his vision, may at least comfort ourselves with 
the thought that on our view progress remains possible. We may 
not enjoy the distinction of the prophet, but we can at least hope 
that, as the contradictions and illogicalities of our conceptual scheme 
are realised, the vision of our successors will be clarified. But when 
logic has been dismissed, lock, stock and barrel, what is left to look 
for but a succession of ‘ philosophies,” like those of the German 
period of fermentation, each of which displaces its predecessor for 
no better reason than as this year’s fashion, which is no more 
beautiful nor convenient, throws last year’s fashion into the shade, 
or, I may say, as Prof. James, the great Pluralist, tries to wear the 
garb of Bergson the Monist, because it is ‘the newest mode, imported 
direct from Paris’. To vary the phrase, Prof. James seems to me 
to hunger for the fine flour from God’s mills, but to be too impatient 
of the slow turning of the wheels. And so we find him in his pen- 
ultimate lecture willing to accept even the Absolute at any rate as 
a distant connection, provided no proof of identity is produced, 
while in the ‘last scene of all,’ we see the Absolute once more 
dismissed with disgrace, and are left with a plurality of finite 
“goods,” each doing the best he can for himself and his little 
private state in the “ federal republic’ which calls itself the Uni- 
verse, much as another federal republic sometimes arrogates to itself 
the name America. Yet there are some of us who think that the 
Federal Republic is not the ideal form of government, and Aristotle, 
it will be remembered, opted for ‘one god” on the ground of the 
advantages of monarchy. 

This last lecture, with its undisguised bid for clerical support, 
suggests some interesting reflections. Prof. James truly says that 
no philosophy can be on the right lines unless it takes adequate 
account of our “ religious experience’’. And I suspect that this is 
actually the real reason why the clergy, as he seems to complain, 
have not taken his philosophy so seriously as he could wish. Some- 
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how or other, while I find all that Prof. James writes about religion 
{ull of interest, he has always seemed to me not to apprehend the 
Christian position from the inside and with “ sympathetic insight’ 
In the present work, I see no hint that the Christian conception of 
God means to him anything different from a sentimental variety of 
Deism, and the clergy, after all, suppose themselves to be Chris- 
tians. From their point of view, just the all-important point in the 
relation of God to man, is one on which Prof. James has nothing to 
say, that God has become man, and that the God-man has “ over- 
come the world”. This is what the “gods” of Prof. James have 
never done; each of them is “limited”? by an environment in the 
face of which he is partly impotent, and which must therefore be 
regarded as to an unknown extent hostile; he has not ‘‘ overcome,” 
and there is no guarantee that he ever will. For all that the 
‘vision ” gives us, our special “god” may find himself bankrupt 
at any moment like the President of a South American republic 
Nay, it is always in my personal power to make him bankrupt, if I 
will only doggedly refuse to measure good and evil by his standard. 
It may be urged that at any rate even so powerless a being, inas- 
much as we can be fellow-workers with him, is less of a disappoint- 
ment to religiously-minded men than the Absolute who has no 
fellows, and in whose hand we are mere clay in the hands of the 
potter. But is the disjunction, no God with whom we can have 
social relations, or a God of the polytheistic stamp, a complete one ? 
The very facts of abnormal psychology to which Prof. James appeals 
for examples of the ‘ ‘compounding of mental states” seem to me 
to suggest a third possibility. For what some of them indicate is 
that while two personalities may both possess a common immediate 
experience, the total reaction of each on that experience may be 
different. One “self ’’ may know directly the inmost thoughts and 
desires of the other, and yet may distinguish itself from that other 
and dislike or be amused by 

What if this should be the type of relation between God and other 
centres of immediate experience ? Then the immediate experience 
of God would include that of each “ finite” centre, and yet God 
might distinguish Himself from each and all, and might, while 
e.g. immediately knowing all my motions of sinful desire, hate their 
sinfulness with a perfect hatred. God would, indeed, be the All-in- 
all, but He would not be all, He would have His environment, a 
social one made up of all other experiences, but it would contain no 
element of the unknown and unprovided for. The struggle against 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil’’ in me would be most fully 
real, and yet by what theologians call the “grace of God”’ provision 
would be made at every moment for the ‘final victory. Such an 
alternative seems to me at once as legitimate as either of those 
which Prof. James contemplates, and, from the clerics’ point of 
view, to do much fuller justice to the religious experience which 
finds expression in the ery, “If God be for us, who can be against 
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us?’’ Prof. James seems to forget that the Christian experience 
of God is not expressed whole and entire in the first article of the 
Creeds. 

Incidentally, let me observe that in his new-found zeal for the 
“ self-compounding of consciousness,” Prof. James seems to stretch 
the principle to cover much that does not fall under it. It is even 
invoked to explain how A and B can both see the same sun, a fact 
which is oddly assumed to be unintelligible to the believer in logic. 
But in this case there is really no question of one mental state 
figuring as the content of two experiences in virtue of two acts of 
“self-compounding’’. A’s sensation remains private to A aud B’s 
to B, just as A’s retina is not B’s nor B’s retina A’s. What is 
common is the sun which is seen, and this is not a “content” at 
all, but a physical object perceived through sensation. And the 
“intellectualist’’ treatment of the matter is quite simple. It con- 
sists in observing that there are such things as one-many relations, 
relations in which one term can stand at once to several. It is 
really no more contrary to logic that the same sun should be seen 
by both A and B than it is that the same man should owe money 
to both of them. Yes, you say, but is not your method of meeting 
the case as empirical as Prof. James could wish? I own at once 
that it is, and that all methods are, in the end, empirical. The 
only way to establish the being of a certain type of relation is to 
point to examples of it. But an empirical method is one thing, 
empiricism as a philosophy is another. You are following the 
empirical method when you establish the fact that there are prime 
numbers by pointing to 2 or 3 as examples. You would be accept- 
ing empiricism as a philosophy if you argued that we cannot be 
sure that there are not other even primes besides 2, because we 
have never examined each even number. The contemptuous 
rejection of logic makes Prof. James not merely a follower of the 
empirical method but an empiricist. 

A word further as to the doctrine of the self-compounding of 
sensations to which Prof. James now confesses himself a convert. 
Surely it is an odd thing to give this name to the mere fact that 
many distinct constituents are present in a total moment of con- 
sciousness. As I look out of my window at this moment, I see a 
number of trees on the opposite side of the lane. But, when I try 
to analyse the fact, I find no traces of anything which can be 
valled self-compounding. The trees do not “compound” them- 
selves, they simply are there simultaneously. And my knowledge 
of their being there does not seem to be “ self-compounded ” of the 
individual knowledges of the presence of the separate trees; it is a 
single knowledge which has all the trees together for its object, an 
individual attitude of a knower to a complex whole. To drag in 
the isolated “sensation” as the knower of its own particular object 
seems to me to be a flagrant example of that abuse of conceptual 
hypothesis against which Prof. James’s book is a prolonged protest. 
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In the nearest approaches I can make towards the recovery of a 
primitive experience which is to be all “immediate,” I never find 
myself coming upon a sensation as the knower of anything. It is 
always I that “know, however ill-discriminated the constituents of 
the known object may be. The very existence of the sensations 
through whose instrumentality I know seems to me a relatively 
late conceptual hypothesis which can only be verified by indirect 
argumentation. And this suggests to me that, from what Prof. 
James calls an “intellectualist’’ standpoint, the unity of the one 
and the many presents no difficulty. The many distinguishable 
things are one for me so far as I attend to them in one act. That 
is, they are one in virtue of a teleological principle of subjective 
interest. Whoever has formed the concept of interest or end, has, 
it seems to me, already at his disposal a conceptual category 
exhibiting plurality in unity. (And, in fact, I find that, once more 
following the much-decried Plato, it is only in virtue of reference to 
an end, by the light of the ‘ good,” that I can conceive of the Uni- 
verse as one.) I venture to suggest, then, that Prof. James is not 
really called upon to make his recantation, and to express a hope 
that he may yet see reason to recall the recantation. ‘To my mind, 
what he himself admits as a possibly fruitful departure, the reintro- 
duction of the “soul” into our psychological thinking is what is 
really required to deliver us from the rival phantoms of the All- 
knower of whom we are merely states, and the sensations which 
are no one’s and yet by “fusion’’ make a some one to whom they 
can pretend to belong. This last line of thought surely must end, 
with every one who has not thrown logic “ fairly and squarely over- 
board,” in proving the self to be mere illusion. It would be a 
singularly urbane instance of the irony of Fate if some such result 
were to be the last word of Pragmatism. 

I have already said so much that I must forbear to add any 
remarks on Prof. James’s Appendices which deal with the important 
concepts of Relation, Activity and Change. And there are still 
many topics in the lectures themselves which I have had most 
unwillingly to pass over. I hope I have at least made it clear that 
Prof. James has once more given us a book of great interest and 
fascination, however gravely I may doubt if the line he follows is 
likely to lead to steady progress towards a truer conception of the 
world. And I should like to lay emphasis on this last point for a 
particular reason. There is no charge which ‘“ Pragmatists’”’ and 
“ Humanists” are fonder of bringing against the “ rationalist’ than 
that of want of faith, unwillingness to believe where we cannot 
prove. Yet surely there is no nobler or more inspiring faith than 
the faith in reason itself and the belief which it carries along with 
it that bit by bit those who seek shall find. No same rationalist, 
least of all Plato, has ever thought that he has learned all that 
there is to be known; his belief is simply that loyalty to reason is 
the right way to the attainment of truth, and that those who follow 
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that way after him will get nearer than himself to the light, and 
may perhaps be helped to do so by his own words and deeds. 
This may seem a tamer method of progress than the taking of 
erratic leaps in the dark, but is it not written in the sayings of the 
wise, Claudus in via antecedit cursorem extra viam ? 
tine A. KE. Taytor. 
National Idealism and a State Church: a Constructive Essay in 
Religion. By Sranton Cort, Ph.D. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1907. Pp. ix, 386. 
National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer: an Essay in 
Re-interpretation and Revision. By Sranton Cort, Ph.D. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1908, Pp. xxv, 467. 


It is commonly stated (for instance, by Prof. Watson in his re- 
cent important work) that religion includes a creed, a ritual, and 
a life. Philosophical writers, naturally enough, have usually given 
their attention mainly to the question of creed, placing life next in 
importance, and giving very little prominence to the subject of ritual. 
Dr. Coit has on the whole reversed this order. Ritual stands with 
him in the forefront, and is considered primarily in its bearing 
on life; while the discussion of creed, though by no means absent, 
is relegated to the background. In a philosophical journal, how- 
ever, it seems best to observe the usual order. Accordingly, I in- 
tend, in this review, to give some account, first of all, of Dr. Coit’s 
creed, then of his general view of life, and only after that to notice 
briefly what he has to say about ritual. In other words, it is his 
metaphysical and ethical presuppositions that must claim our chief 
attention, rather than his application of these to the practical or- 
ganisation of a church. 

A large part of the significance of these books lies of course in the 
fact that they are a declaration of faith by the recognised leader of 
the ‘ethical movement’ in this country; and they are specially im- 
portant as an indication of the way in which that movement may 
be connected with the general development of religious life and 
thought in our time. They bring out its connexion, not only with 
the Religion of Humanity and with Agnosticism, with which it is 
more particularly apt to be associated, but also with some of the 
more recent lines of growth within the Catholic Church, the Church 
of England, and the various dissenting bodies; and, in a more 
negative way, with Theosophy and Spiritualism. They show, in 
particular, its close relation to the teaching of Seeley and Matthew 
Arnold, to the ‘ Mcdernists,’ to the Broad Church movement, and 
to what is commonly described as the ‘New Theology’. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the books are in no sense a mani- 
festo of the ethical societies. Their leading tenets have been hotly 
assailed by some of those most intimately associated with the work 
of these societies—especially by Mrs. Gilliland Husband in a critical 
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notice published in the Ethical World. They must, therefore, 
be accepted only as an expression of Dr. Coit’s own view of the 
essential nature of ethical religion. 

The metaphysical presuppositions of Dr. Coit’s doctrine are kept 
so much in the background that it is not altogether easy to bring 
them clearly into view. It seems doubtful, indeed, whether he has 
ever quite definitely formulated them to himself. He characterises 
his own position, somewhat vaguely, as that of ‘humanistic ideal- 
ism’; but there are points at which one cannot but feel a certain 
suspicion that humanistic idealism, as he understands it, is not very 
widely removed from naturalistic materialism. He says in one 
passage (Slate Church, p. 161): ‘Atomism, materialism and 
mechanism, although never for an instant to be denied in the do- 
main of physics and chemistry, are an utter irrelevance in a scheme 
for the moral redemption of mankind. Morals treat of matters 
wholly disparate.’ If this means merely that atomism, materialism 
and mechanism are good working hypotheses in physics and chem- 
istry, no objection need be raised to it—though the work of some 
recent physicists would seem to show that, even for their purposes, 
these conceptions are in need of some revision. But the statement 
quoted might be held to carry us somewhat farther. On the whole, 
however, Dr. Coit’s view evidently is that physics and chemistry do 
not deal with ultimate reality ; and that this must be interpreted as 
mental. ‘The universe,’ he states, ‘does not exist except as it is per- 
ceived’; and ‘the forms and categories which are the framework of 
the perceived universe are given to it by the mind itself’ (Common 
Prayer, p. 171). He further suggests that the human mind is ‘ essen- 
tially ethical will’; and that, consequently, ‘ Plato’s doctrine of the 
Good as the ultimate idea’ may be accepted as philosophically sound. 
Such statements might seem to imply that Dr. Coit is an idealist in 
the sense in which Plato, Hegel, T. H. Green and others were 
idealists—the sense in which Kant may be regarded as having laid 
the foundations of modern idealism. But he does not appear to 
discriminate sufficiently between the doctrine that the universe is 
what we perceive—or that it is ‘experience ’—and the doctrine that 
it is to be interpreted as a system in essential relation to a self-con- 
scious end. The former is subjective or Berkeleyan idealism ; 
whereas the latter is the kind of idealism to which the followers of 
Kant have been pointing; and the distinction between them is fun- 
damental. Now, I judge, from the general tenor of Dr. Coit’s 
language, that, in spite of his occasional references to Plato and 
Kant, it is idealism of the former type that he has mainly in his 
mind—idealism of the type that both Plato and Kant thought they 
had refuted.!_ His attitude is essentially a subjective one; and this 
seems to me to be of the utmost importance, as determining the 
view that he is led to take both of religion and of life. His point 





‘Plato in the Theetetus and Parmenides, Kant in the Critique of 
Pure Reason (‘ Refutation of Idealism’). 
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of view in this respect, as well as in some others, might be profit- 
ably compared with that of Dr. Rashdall; but indeed the confusion 
between the two different types of idealism is too wide-spread 
among our philosophical writers to be made a legitimate subject of 
complaint in the case of one who is not professedly metaphysical. 
I need only add that Dr. Coit’s constant use of the term ‘ Human- 
ism’ might suggest to some readers a certain affinity with the prag- 
matists; and he seems, in one passage, at least (Common Prayer, 
p. 171), to recognise such an affinity. But I believe it to be on 
the whole a superficial affinity. He uses the term ‘ Humanism’ in 
a wider and, I think, a better sense than that which has recently 
been made popular; and indeed the general attitude of William 
James is one of those that he most vigorously attacks. (See 
especially State Church, chap. i.) 

At the same time, I must confess that it is not altogether clear to 
me why he does not go a good deal farther with the pragmatists 
than he does. If the universe is simply a creation of the human 
mind, it is hard to see why the human mind should not proceed to 
transform that creation as it pleases. The really practical course 
would seem to be that suggested by Omar Khayyam. If we have 
made the universe somewhat badly, why should we not set our- 
selves at once to 


‘shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ?’ 


One would like to know what, according to Dr. Coit, is the source 
of those limitations which cause human life to be always—as he re- 
cognises that it is—-a struggle of good against evil. 

When we pass from Dr. Coit’s metaphysical to his more purely 
ethical presuppositions, we find a somewhat similar indeterminate- 
ness ; and in this case it is perhaps even more to be regretted. We 
know, of course, from some of his other writings, that he is a con- 
vinced utilitarian ; and there is at least one passage in these books 
(Common Prayer, p. 66) in which he gives a slight indication of 
this fact; but it is a passage in which he states that he has ‘not 
resolved the socially expedient into the happiness-producing ; be- 
cause . . . even if universal happiness be the ultimate goal, there 
is no practical necessity for exacting a recognition of it’. He con- 
tents himself, accordingly, with the vaguer statement, that he takes 
‘as the universal test or standard of right conduct what might be 
called the advancement of social welfare’. ‘I have assumed,’ he 
says, ‘that what is best for the social life, what is well ultimately 
for the nation, is right’. In another passage (Common Prayer, pp. 
237-8) this view is explained biologically. ‘According to the law 
of natural selection, it is easy to show that those tribes among 
whom deeds destructive to the community were applauded and 
honoured soon became extinct. It is easy to see, on the other hand, 
that a habit of disinterestedly approving deeds of self-sacrifice for 
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the general welfare would be a tribal asset of considerable value.’ 
And the following summary statement is italicised (bid., p. 235): 
‘Only after men have discovered that a line of conduct leads to 
general prosperity have they called it righteous’. On the whole, 
then, we may take it that national prosperity is to be regarded as the 
ultimate good at which we are to aim; and that prosperity is to be 
interpreted as meaning the maximum of pleasure. This view I 
cannot here attempt to discuss. I only note in passing that, while 
it seems to be thoroughly in harmony with the subjective type of 
idealism previously referred to, it might be more difficult to recon- 
cile it with the Platonic or Kantian conception of what is ultimately 
good for man. 

Turning now to Dr. Coit’s view of religion, we find that he pre- 
sents us with the following definition—‘ It is the focussing of men’s 
attention steadfastly and reverently upon some being from which 
they believe that they have derived the greatest benefits, in order 
to derive still further benefits’ (State Church, p. 291). I cannot 
but think that the word ‘ reverently ’ ought to be omitted here, as 
it is almost synonymous with ‘religiously,’ and is consequently out 
of place in a definition. I suggest that we substitute for it some 
such phrase as ‘accompanied by the feelings that are naturally con- 
nected with this attitude of mind’. The definition thus given is 
obviously open to the objection that it identifies religion with a form 
of self-interest. Some religions are so, and indeed quite frankly so; 
but it can hardly be supposed that this is true of the highest forms 
of the religious consciousness. Dr. Coit seeks to guard against this 
by explaining (especially in the Foreword to Common Prayer) that 
the benefits sought in the highest forms of religion are social bene- 
fits. In fact, it is part of his contention that religion, in the only 
forms in which it has much real significance, is essentially a social 
phenomenon. The ultimate type of religion, if I understand his 
view rightly, is that in which the attention of a people is concen- 
trated upon its own highest efforts as the source of national pro- 
sperity. The conception of social unity which he thus introduces, 
and which is accompanied by a running polemic against all forms 
of individualism, naturally raises the question whether it is quite 
consistent with the view that the ultimate good for man is pleasure 
—which is surely an individual feeling. But this is the rock on 
which all utilitarian theories split; and it would be out of place te 
do more than call attention to it at this point. 

Now, the object of religious devotion is God; for this term means 
simply (State Church, p. 162) ‘any Power which has become an 
object of worship’. It follows that, in the ultimate form of religion, 
God means the strenuous effort of a nation directed towards its own 
prosperity—z.e., it would appear, towards the maximum pleasure 
of the individuals who compose it. Dr. Coit points out that God, 
thus conceived, may appropriately be represented as a Trinity 
(Common Prayer, chap. v.). For the conception includes the 
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general principle involved in the effort, the persons by whom the 
effort is made, and the social organisation through which the efforts 
of these individuals are sustained. (See, especially, pp. 159-161.) 
God the Father would thus seem to mean the general idea of 
human prosperity as the inspiring principle of action ; God the Son 
would mean each individual human being in so far as he participates 
in such action; while God the Holy Ghost would mean any form 
of social organisation that is directed to this end—such as a Church 
or Ethical Society or the Independent Labour Party. These three 
forms of the divine Dr. Coit regards as equally real and important, 
but at the same time as inseparable from one another. I think it 
might be urged, however, that in practice he hardly gives as much 
importance to God the Son as to the other two. In this respect 
his view might be contrasted with that of Dr. McTaggart, whose 
metaphysical position is not really very widely different,! but with 
whom the persistent reality of the individual tends almost to super- 
sede both the unity of the Father and the formative influence of the 
Holy Ghost. Dr. Coit is peculiarly emphatic in his scorn for any 
theories of the persistence of human personality. (See, for instance, 
Common Prayer, pp. 107-108.) Iam inclined to think that, if he 
recognised more fully the divinity of the Son, he might be led at 
the same time to a somewhat fuller recognition of the personality of 
the Father, and perhaps also to a somewhat less purely socialistic 
view of the Holy Ghost. But this is only an obiter dictum. 

It is on these general presuppositions that Dr. Coit bases his con- 
ception of a State Church. The discussion of this lies rather out- 
side the scope of a purely philosophical journal ; but a few remarks 
may be permitted. The main points in his conception are easily 
understood. The need for a democratic basis in Church organisa- 
tion follows from his general position. Vox poyuli vox dei is for him 
almost literally true—indeed, it is almost a tautology ; but it is true 
only when we are dealing with the voice of the people acting as a 
whole, and with its mind concentrated upon the idea of national pros- 
perity. The Church, in particular, when it is organised on a 
thoroughly democratic basis, is to be regarded as God the Holy 
Ghost—God engaged, as we might say, in the organisation of His own 
worship. So far ail seems plain enough. When, however, we ask 
what is the relation between the Church, thus conceived, and the cen- 
tral government of the country, the answer is not so clear. Dr. Coit 
emphasises, in many places, the close connexion of the Church with 
education. In one passage, for instance (State Church, p. 67), he 
makes the following statement: ‘Any education which is not re- 
ligious is bad; and any religion which is not educative in an all- 
round and comprehensive sense is false. Elementary schools are 
the churches of the children, as the churches are the schools of 

1 For he also, as I think, inclines to a somewhat subjective interpreta- 


tion of Idealism. Of course, I am aware that he prefers to avoid the use 
of the term God, which he defines differently. 
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adults. In so far as the organised churches are not instructing 
the people in science and art as well as in the principles of right- 
eousness, in so far they fall short of being churches. On the other 
hand, as [ have just been saying, in so far as any other bodies are 
doing true educational work of any kind, they are in so far churches.’ 
It would appear from this that Dr. Coit understands by a church 
very nearly the same as most other people understand by a univer- 
sity ; except that he conceives that university teaching should be 
connected with an elaborate ritual, leading men to subordinate all 
their studies to the great end of national prosperity; and that a 
similar aim should be at the basis of the organisation of the schools. 
Now, Dr. Coit recognises also (ibid., p. 68) that ‘ the transference 
of the control of elementary schools from ad hoe governing bodies 
to county councils and other authorities which are not purely 
educational,’ was a ‘retrogressive turn’. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the government of the Church—or, in other words, the 
government of education—ought to be kept separate from the con- 
trol of other municipal, national, or imperial affairs. It would be, 
as it were, a state within the state. Many questions naturally 
arise in connexion with this, which we cannot here do more than 
indicate. The first question would be, whether it is right to iden- 
tify worship with education. Many hold that education, so far as 
it is organised by the state, should be strictly secular; and even 
those who think that there should be some religious teaching in 
state schools would seldom be prepared to urge that it should be 
all religious. Especially if religion is to mean the concentration of 
our attention upon national prosperity, it might surely be maintained 
that there is a legitimate place for a more disinterested love of 
knowledge and beauty, without any direct reference to this ultimate 
end. Another question would be, whether it is desirable that all 
education should be under direct popular control. Dr. Coit seems 
to think that it is implied in the general principle of social demo- 
cracy, that everything must be so controlled. (See, especially, State 
Church, p. 193.) Would he insist that even Newspapers should be 
conducted by the nation as a whole? It is worth noting that some 
recent Socialists have begun to recognise that, even if most things 
were brought under the control of a national mechanism, it would 
still be desirable to leave some things to voluntary control. But I 
suppose Dr. Coit would say that such socialists are anarchists at 
heart ; and perhaps he would be right. It seems possible to main- 
tain, however, that, while it is the business of the state to provide 
for its children such an education as is necessary to enable them to 
become efficient citizens, it is not its business to try to control the 
development of their individualities or their relations with larger 
forms of unity than the state itself. But this raises what is per- 
haps the most fundamental question of all—Is there any real reason 
why the religious life should be regarded as specially national, rather 
than cosmopolitan? On this it may be worth while to offer a few 
observations. 
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It seems to me to be the most fundamental defect of Dr. Coit’s 
social philosophy, that he identifies the social organism too purely 
with the state. It was partly this that I had in mind at an earlier 
point, when I said that his particular type of idealism is not far re- 
moved from materialism. A nation struggling for its own prosperity 
is no doubt somewhat better than an individual engaged upon a 
similar effort; but it is surely not the highest conception of social 
unity. It tends, indeed, to become the conception of a social mech- 
anism, rather than that of a social or spiritual organism. The 
machinery by which a state is bound together does no doubt give 
it a more apparent unity than that which belongs to any other mode 
of social relationship ; but ties of a more cosmopolitan kind may often 
be finer, subtler and more truly spiritual. Social democracy itself, 
to which Dr. Coit is so warmly devoted, is essentially a cosmopolitan 
movement. So is ethical religion. Sois, or was, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. So is Buddhism. Indeed, it might be urged that Dr. 
Coit’s view involves the denial of that unity of the divine on which 
he himself in some places insists. (See, for instance, Common 
Prayer, p. 164.) The Holy Ghost is surely not to be identified 
with any one form of social unity. It should rather be interpreted 
as the underlying significance of social development as a whole. 
This would, I think, have become more apparent if Dr. Coit had 
taken a wider view of the history of social evolution, instead of 
confining his attention in the main to Judaism and Christianity. 
The Greek philosophers, for instance, tended to think of the social 
organism in the form of a City State; but it is easy for us, looking 
back, to see that the Greek City States were contained within the 
larger unity of the Hellenic nationality, from which some of the 
best elements of their life were derived, and with which, in particu- 
lar, their religious ideas were inseparably connected. A modern 
nation is a larger and more complex whole than a Greek City State ; 
and it is also included within a still larger unity, which tends more 
and more to become that of the civilised world. 

Dr. Coit, however, seeks to bring his view more particularly into 
relation with the religious consciousness of the Jews; and he is no 
doubt right in thinking that we have here the supreme instance of 
a national religion, in which the effort after national prosperity was 
a leading element. It must be left to experts in Hebrew literature 
to determine how far such an interpretation of the Jewish religion 
is complete. To the lay mind I think it will be apt to appear that 
there are other aspects of it that are hardly less important. Surely 
the God of the Jews was not merely thought of as the embodiment 
of their national aspirations, but also in some degree as the maker 
and ruler of the universe. And indeed Dr. Coit’s own philosophy 
would seem to imply that the human mind, in its efforts after the 
good, is rightly to be regarded in this way. It is not quite apparent, 
therefore, why he should seek to minimise this aspect of the Jewish 
religion, as on the whole he seems to do. 
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In his estimate of Christianity, again, I am inclined to think that 
he does not sufficiently recognise the significance of this movement 
as directed against the purely national conception of religion. The 
emphasis that it laid on cosmopolitanism, on the one hand, and on 
the heart and conscience of the individual, on the other, can hardly 
be properly appreciated from such a point of view as that of Dr. 
Coit. It is true that some forms of Christianity have taken on the 
appearance of national religion ; but it may be doubted whether its 
essential spirit can ever be identified with any such forms. It may 
be doubted also whether any one who is trying to construct the re- 
ligion of the future—which appears to be Dr. Coit’s aim—can afford 
to overlook other cosmopolitan systems of religion, such as Budd- 
hism. But on these points I cannot here enlarge. 

Most of what Dr. Coit has to say on the subject of Ritual is of 
great interest. The essence of it is, I think, contained in the well- 
known statements of Hume: ‘The ceremonies of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion may be considered as instances of the same nature (7.e. 
of the way in which beliefs may be engendered]. The devotees of 
that superstition usually plead in excuse for the mummeries with 
which they are upbraided, that they feel the good effect of those ex- 
ternal motions, and postures, and actions, in enlivening their devo- 
tion and quickening their fervour, which otherwise would decay, if 
directed entirely to distant and immaterial objects. We shadow 
out the objects of our faith, say they, in sensible types and images, 
and render them more present to us by the immediate presence of 
these types, than it is possible for us to do, merely by an intellectual 
view and contemplation’ (Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, sect. v.). Dr. Coit illustrates and emphasises this in many 
ways, and shows how the general principle may be used in the 
interests of ethical religion. He seeks also to remove the leading 
objections that are felt by many to the extensive use of an elaborate 
ritual. (See, especially, State Church, chap. xi.) Iam not sure 
that he is altogether successful in this. It is the very efficacy of 
ritual that leads many of us to distrust it. It tends to give too great 
a permanence to beliefs that may have only a transient significance, 
and too great a definiteness to the gropings of the human mind 
after truth. I think there is some lack of historical perspective in 
the emphasis that Dr. Coit lays upon ritual. There have been 
times in the history of the human race when it was specially im- 
portant to impress upon men’s minds a few simple fundamental 
beliefs; and this had to be done by means of striking ceremonies, 
powerful organisations, and definite creeds, even at the risk of 
stamping in the false along with the true, the transient along with 
the eternal. Our generation has the task of sifting out these diver- 
gent elements; and it may be doubted whether at such a time ritual 
can have any such part to play as it has had at certain periods in 
the past. This is not to say, of course, that it ought to be entirely 
neglected ; but only that it must probably be more and more sub- 
ordinated to the problems of creed and life. 
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Similar criticisms might be applied to the more detailed elabora- 
tion, in the volume dealing with the Book of Common Prayer, of 
those general principles that are set forth in the earlier book; but 
I must content myself here with a slight reference to a single point. 
The treatment of the Ten Commandments is one of the discussions 
that have most definite philosophical interest. Here the recognised 
commandments are taken as a basis, and an attempt is made to re- 
model them in such a way as to make them an expression of the 
best moral ideas of the present time. Such an attempt has cer- 
tainly some value ; just as there is some value in the effort to use 
Aristotle’s list of virtues as the basis for a more modern classifica- 
tion. But in both cases I think it must be added that the interest 
of the tables is largely historical. It is interesting to know that 
there was a time when the Jews found it convenient to sum up the 
most important duties that were recognised by them in the form of 
ten commandments ; and it is interesting to know that there was a 
time when the Greeks found it convenient to sum up the most im- 
portant civic excellences that were recognised by them in the form 
of lists of virtues. It is also interesting to compare these tables ; 
to criticise them ; to consider in what respects they satisfy, and in 
what respects they fail to satisfy, the requirements of the modern 
conscience. But, when all this has been done, it surely becomes 
apparent that neither a list of commandments nor a list of virtues 
is of very much use to us. It is not in either of these forms that 
we naturally set before ourselves what is expected of the good citi- 
zen. Such compendia would be apt to be more a hindrance than 
a help to us. In their historical setting they retain a great value ; 
and we may profit greatly by reflexion upon them. But it may 
be doubted whether it is worth while to remodel them for present 
use. And somewhat similar remarks apply to most of Dr. Coit’s 
reconstructions. In general, he seems to me to have given too much 
attention to the effort to revise and reinterpret (in ways that occa- 
sionally become almost grotesque) the letter of antique forms, and 
relatively too little (though, I gladly admit, a good deal) to revive 
the spirit in which they were made, and to use it as an instrument 
for the building up of newer kinds of expression. 

But [ am anxious not to conclude with a note of doubt and dis- 
agreement. It is often made a reproach against our British writers, 
that they do not deal freely and openly with ultimate theological 
issues. These two books, along with one or two others that have 
recently appeared, ought to go far to remove this reproach. On 
theological and religious questions—as distinguished from ultimate 
metaphysical and ethical presuppositions—Dr. Coit always states 
exactly what he means, with the utmost clearness and directness. 
And, even when he is dealing with somewhat ancient creeds, he is 
always concerned, in reality, with living issues. Subjective Ideal- 
ism, Humanism, Hedonism, Social Democracy, Moral and Religious 
Education, the existence of a State Church, the Religion of uman- 
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itvy—all these are problems that are very much alive for us. If few 
can quite agree with the particular manner in which they are 
brought together by Dr. Coit, yet the very attempt to bring them 
together in a coherent way can hardly fail to throw a fresh light 
upon each of them. And for his moral enthusiasm, the vigour of 
his style, and the many fresh illustrations that he has collected from 
various sources, there can be nothing but praise. I cannot believe 
that a purely humanistic basis for religion can be ultimately satis- 
factory ; but Dr. Coit is certainly one of the most convincing and 
inspiring of its advocates—partly perhaps because he comes rather 
near to the transcendence of its limits. If he had thought out a 
little more fully what is involved in the idealism that he professes, 
he would speedily have been led to a very different conception both 
of religion and of morality. But, at any rate, whatever we may 
think of the value of his conclusions, it may at least be said, with 
truth, that, in both these books, there is not a dull page from 
beginning to end. 





J.S. MAckENZIE. 


What is Pragmatism? By James Bisserr Pratt, Ph.D. Pp. 
xii, 256. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. 


Tuts book consists of a series of six popular lectures, originally de- 
livered in 1908 at an American ‘‘Summer School”. As Mr. Pratt 
explains in his preface, his object has been to produce “a book 
which (while not presupposing any prior knowledge of the subject) 
shall present, with some attempt at comprehensiveness and unity, 
the position of those who find themselves unable to accept the prag- 
matist view’ (pp. ix-x). He also tells us: ‘‘ When the movement 
first began I was an enthusiastic pragmatist, and my enthusiasm 
lasted until I came to understand clearly what it really meant” (p. 
x). Thus the book presents a novelty to science in that its author 
is the first known case of a convert from pragmatism. But in it 
we find none of the traditional acrimony of the convert. On the 
contrary, the book is a model of controversial fairness and good- 
temper. Nevertheless its perusal yields no clear answer to the 
question, Why has Mr. Pratt renounced Pragmatism? In part 
his relapse into a hesitating Intellectualism seems due to his not 
having, after all, quite clearly understood what pragmatists “really 
mean’’. But his objections to pragmatism cannot all be regarded 
as misapprehensions of the actual intentions of pragmatist writers. 
In part they are due to his persuasion that, whatever the actual 
aims of real live pragmatists, the ideal pragmatist (of whom Prof. 
Dewey is apparently the nearest earthly representative) is logically 
imprisoned in Solipsism, a Weltanschauuwng which Mr. Pratt is 
doubtless right in regarding as practically untenable. Such a posi- 
tion on the part of a critic is of course by no means indefensible in 
the abstract. But Mr. Pratt’s conclusion that, “if strictly carried 
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out to its logical conclusions, pragmatism is essentially a philosophy 
of scepticism” (p. 210), seems hard to reconcile with the conces- 
sions he makes to pragmatic theory, and the tribute he pays some 
of its actual achievements. 

“Certain it is that the only truths we know or can know contain 
ipso facto a human element, and that this element cannot be lightly 
despised. It is in the pointing out of just this fact . . . that the 
chief merit of pragmatism or humanism lies. . . . We have only 
sincere admiration for the brilliant exposition given by them 
(James, Schiller and Dewey] of the contributions which we men 
make to our own truth ”’ (pp. 56-57). 

‘Our beliefs are intellectual tools which serve us in more or less 
useful ways. The process by which they get themselves verified 
and thus cease to be mere claims and become truths, . . . all this 
can be traced within the stream of consciousness as concrete psychic 
fact. . . . The truth is that which works best, and that which works 
best is the truth. Successful working is thus the tag or ear-mark 
by which we distinguish the true idea”’ (pp. 60-62). 

“Tn its attack upon the identification of truth with reality, prag- 
matism has done a genuine service to the cause of clear thinking” 
(p. 55). 

The difficulty of harmonising Mr. Pratt’s commendation and 
condemnation of pragmatism is enhanced when we observe that 
what he concedes with one hand he is apt to take back with the 
other. In the second of the above-quoted passages he speaks of 
claims becoming truths by the process of verification. He even 
goes so far as to say (p. 87) that ‘the pragmatist contention that a 
claim must be verified in order to become ‘a truth’ is neither novel 
nor open to any serious criticism’. And yet he finishes this last 
sentence by saying: “ But the pragmatist takes it for granted that 
once this is admitted it follows that the claim is made true by being 
verified and that its trueness consists in its verification”. That is 
to say, he requires us to draw a distinction between ‘ becoming a 
truth by being verified ’’ and “ being made true by being verified ”.! 
Mr. Pratt’s position, so far as we can gather with the help of the ex- 
planations given on pages 58-59, is that the pragmatist theory of the 
relation of “truth” to ‘“ working” is so unobjectionable in itself 
that for the sake of peace he will ‘agree to define”’ truth in those 
terms; while the consequences of accepting that definition are so 
momentous and so horrible that for the sake of truth he must ener- 
getically repudiate the substance of the definition. 

In justice, however, to Mr. Pratt, we hasten to add that his de- 
fence of unverified truth is by far the weakest thing in the book, 
and we will not linger over it. He shows to much better contro- 
versial advantage in his main line of attack. 

“The complete definition of knowledge,” he says, ‘ must include 
something which distinguishes the true from the false, a reference to 


1 Of. p. 59 n., where the confusion seems to reach a climax. 
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a reality beyond the experience itself which makes it true. . . . Here 
in fact is the crucial point of the controversy—the pragmatists insist- 
ing that knowledge can be sufficiently described and defined without 
going beyond the experience of the knowing individual; the non- 
pragmatists maintaining that a reference to something outside of his 
experience is essential. And, in a sense, the whole problem may be 
said to hinge on the question of mistaken or false opinion. How 
will the pragmatist interpret this? The question really is unavoid- 
able: When one is mistaken but satisfied, does he know ?”’ (pp. 164- 
167). [The prior and really relevant question is, How does A know 
that Bis mistaken?] ‘Unless there be transcendence, there is no 
criterion for judging between two opinions, except, of course, the 
relative subjective satisfactoriness of the two’’ (p. 169). 

Mr. Pratt hardly goes far enough in saying that “in a sense” 
the problem turns on the question of discriminating truth from 
error. Pragmatists have been at pains to point out that this is the 
really vital issue. But our author fails to see that what we want 
is not a verbal distinction between truth and error, but an explana- 
tion of how mistakes are actually detected and corrected. He has 
not grasped the really revolutionary character of pragmatist logic ; 
and so has not realised how largely his criticism rests on precon- 
ceptions as to the function of logic which pragmatism directly 
challenges. He would hardly have so missed the real fundamentum 
of the controversy if he had included the writings of Alfred Sidg- 
wick in his study of pragmatist literature. 

I repeat that the Sidgwickian attitude in logic amounts to a revo- 
lution in that science. For whereas the old, or intellectualist, logic 
ambitiously inquired into the ideal meaning of “truth” for an in- 
fallible consciousness, and then contented itself with a merely 
formal answer, pragmatist logic humbly asks, What must be the 
actual meaning of ‘ truth” for a fallible consciousness such as ours ? 
—and then insists on getting a real answer. It insists, that is, on 
knowing how truth and rationality must be conceived, if truth- 
seeking is to be a rational pursuit for ws. Nor can it be too much 
emphasised that the pragmatic identification of truth with usefulness 
primarily concerns the “ truths’’ of logic as such. Logical “ truths,” 
when so “refined” and “abstract”? as to be incapable of wtili- 
sation in the establishment of concrete truths, are of use only to 
those who make a not too reputable living by teaching them. The 
humanist may be excused for describing so limited a utility as prac- 
tical uselessness. And to the question how this kind of practical 
uselessness is to be distinguished from theoretical meaningless- 
ness no intellectualist philosopher has as yet given an intelligible 
answer. 

For those who like their problems served up in a severely 
technical form, and look with suspicion on any formulation of the 
fundamental philosophical problem in which the phrase “ possibility 
of knowledge ’’ does not occur, we humbly submit the problem in 
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this form: How must Knowledge and Error be defined, in order 
that (a) the possibility of attaining knowledge, and (0) liability to 
error can simultaneously inhere in one and the same mind?  In- 
tellectualist philosophers have invariably attempted to frame a 
conception of “ absolute truth” which shall exclude all possibility of 
error ex officio. J.e., they have arbitrarily substituted, for the 
useful distinction between truth and error, a relation of mutual 
exclusiveness between the possibility of knowledge and the possibility 
of error—and then they have been naively surprised to find that 
the bare fact of our human liability to error must ex hypothesi 
eternally debar us from attaining to real “knowledge”. And as in 
his capacity of a human being the devotee of “absolute truth”’ is 
not himself an incarnation thereof, his logical position would seem 
to be extremely delicate, not to say perilous. The philosopher who 
regards truth and infallibility as inseparable must either gain the 
Whole Truth or be hurled to intellectual perdition. He must 
either become a Super-Pope or else an utter sceptic. 

Such is the dilemma we would oppose to the one in which Mr. 
Pratt asks us to choose between pragmatism and the principle of 
contradiction (p. 121). His dilemma would have force only 
pragmatism had claimed to possess an infallible criterion of Fa 
solute truth—the very thing the proved futility of which has called 
pragmatism into existence! In fact all that Mr. Pratt’s dilemma 
really proves is that the correspondence-notion is as purely formal 
as the abstract principle of contradiction itself. The abstract 
“truth” that A cannot be both B and not-B does not help us to 
make up our minds as to which of these two A really is. Neither 
does the correspondence theory. Intellectualism indeed, as a 
“system of thought,” is just the systematic neglect of this question, 
which the pragmatist’s coarsely practical mind insists on regarding 
ws the real problem of logic. Now Mr. Pratt admits that the 
pragmatic principle alone enables us to decide between real alter- 
natives. As the only way of discovering error is by practical 
failure, so the only applicable criterion for distinguishing truth from 
error is that of experimental] success. What meaning then is left 
in the assertion that the correspondence theory does, and the 
pragmatic principle does not, ‘distinguish the true from the false”? 
Of what use to us is ‘‘something which distinguishes the true from 
the false’ per se, if it does not enable ws so to distinguish it? 

Ultimately, Mr. Pratt’s theory of truth is an attempt to combine 
two conceptions of “truth” which are not only severally futile, 
but are also, so far as they have any apparent meaning, of the 
Kilkenny-cat description when combined. He demands a “ truth” 
which shall be (a) “true” of a transcendent “reality,” (b) theo- 
retically infallible. Now the first demand, while assuming that 
for truth to exist ‘reality’ must be independent, at the same time 
defines that independence as independence of verification. For it a 
belief, in order to be “true,” must “correspond ” with a “ reality ”’ 
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which preserves its independence by remaining transcendent, then 
we can never know that it is true, nor can we ever discover it to 
be false.! In short, * transcendence ”’ means independence of veri- 
fication ; and that is why we say it has no real meaning at all. 
Per contra, the second demand is one for absolute verification. 
The only thing that these two demands have in common is that 
neither can justify either the adoption or rejection of any actual 
assertion about reality. Each therefore ““makes knowledge im- 
possible” in the only legitimate sense of that sorely misused 
expression. That is to say, knowledge, as “ theoretically ” defined, 
in practice ceases to be any concern of owrs. For if “reality” is 
“independent” (in the sense defined) of our judgments, then, 
reciprocally, our judgments must be independent of it. In decid- 
ing for or against any proffered “truth,” we must be guided by 
something more rational than the vain desire to get in touch with a 
“reality ’’ which is ex hypothesi beyond our reach. If, on the other 
hand, we are not prepared to face the risk of deciding ‘“‘ wrongly,” 
i.e. of having subsequently to change our minds, then we shall do 
wisely to take up some other occupation than that of thinking. 
Risk is as inalienable a condition of intellectual as of physical life. 

Another objection to which Mr. Pratt attaches importance is that 
“the test of truth is one thing; the nature of truth is another ’’ (p. 
75). Or, as he puts it elsewhere: ‘‘The meaning or nature of a 
material, a quality, a relation, is one thing; the sign by which you 
make sure of its presence is another. And in like manner . . . the 
ear-mark by which we have now learned to tell a true idea from a 
false one [v.e. by “ successful working ’’] does not answer the further 
question, what we mean by its being true”’ (p. 64). The distinction 
in question is indeed, as Mr. Pratt says, ‘obvious,’ but, in the use 
he makes of it, it is meaningless. For if every condition that justi- 
fies our bestowing the name A on a given thing be classed as a 
mere “tag” of A, what will be left over to constitute the ‘“‘mean- 
ing’ of A? The distinction, when taken so absolutely as Mr. 
Pratt takes it in the case of ‘truth,’ becomes a distinction between 
all the nameable characteristics of A on the one side and the un- 
knowable nature of A as a Ding-an-sich on the other. The prag- 
matist’s way of avoiding this Charybdis of the Thing-in-itself is to 
retort that whatever we agree to accept as the wltimate test of 
whether so-called A deserves its name, becomes for us the meaning 
of that name. Thus an inquiry into the ultimate applicable criterion 
of truth is the sole form that any inquiry into the meaning of truth 
can take, if that inquiry is itself to have any real meaning. 

The charge of Solipsism which Mr. Pratt brings against pragma- 
tism? must be dealt with more briefly. Stated as concisely as 


‘Cf. Dr. Schiller on ‘¢*The Rationalistic Conception of Truth” in 
Aristot. Soc. Proc. for 1908-9. 

* Pp. 121-123 and note. In principle Lecture V. (on ‘‘ Pragmatism and 
Religion’’) is a development of this line of attack. : 
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possible, his argument is this: To identify the concrete truth of an 
assertion with the experiences which validate it is to reduce all reality 
—and therefore the reality of other selves—to conscious states of the 
experiencing individual. It is possible that Deweyism may lend 
itself to this interpretation—except in so far as by minimising the 
importance of personality it tends to substitute a sort of pan-sub- 
jectivism for solipsism. But Prof. Dewey, I apprehend, may well 
be left to take care of himself. It is noteworthy, though, that our 
author seeks to fortify his position by quoting a criticism of Dewey 
on James (pp. 202-203). It is, in fact, quite certain that James and 
Schiller expressly repudiate the ultra-subjectivist intentions which 
Mr. Pratt attributes to Dewey.! And I fail to see why, even if 
Dewey has overshot the mark, James and Schiller must necessarily 
be made to suffer for it, or why the good that Mr. Pratt admits is 
to be found in pragmatism must necessarily come to so bad an 
end. However, I cannot now do much more than suggest that 
here again the root of the trouble is that, when pragmatists mention 
the word “truth,” Mr. Pratt’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
infallibility. But, as we have already seen, it is just this identifica- 
tion of truth with infallibility which, while it leads to absolute 
idealism when one regards one’s self as an official mouthpiece of the 
Infinite, leads to absolute scepticism in one’s private capacity as a 
“finite centre’. In fact, as Dr. Schiller has demonstrated, since 
the Absolute is a Solipsist, in trying to be as like It as we can, we 
too must become solipsists. If therefore pragmatism also should in 
the end lead to solipsism, then solipsism must indeed be the Rome 
to which all philosophical paths converge. But the truth is rather 
that this Rome, like that other, is a predestined goal only for 
those who, with hearts set on infallibility, have the intelligence to 
recognise its incompatibility with the right of private judgment. 
Because he has not realised this aspect of the case, Mr. Pratt has 
misconceived the real nature of the opposition between the corre- 
spondence—theory of truth and pragmatism. They are not, as he 
supposes, conflicting answers to one and the same question. Prag- 
matism (of the James Schiller variety at least) is not, as he sup- 
poses, a denial of the formal relation of ‘‘ otherness”’ as between 
“subject” and “object’’. It is essentially the determination to 
substitute the spirit of living, progressive, human truth for the 
dead formalism of the cult of verbal “exactitude’’ and dogmatic 
“finality”. We simply deprecate as futile the assuming of a 
transcendent and absolute reality as the standard to which our 
actual judgments are to “correspond”. For (a) if an absolute 
standard were available for actual comparison the comparison 
itself would be purely superfluous. We should already be de facio 
in possession of absolute and infallible certitude. And (d) to say 
that the reality is transcendent is simply to say that it is not 


' Of. Dr. Schiller on Solipsism, in N.S., 70: especially pp. 170-171 and 
180 f. 
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available as a standard at all. We do indeed distinguish, in all 
our judgments, between the cireumambient “reality’’ and our 
own private ‘“experience’’. But, in the first place, this distine- 
tion is within “experience” in the wider sense; and it is this 
wider sense which is relevant to pragmatic theory. And, in the 
second place, the “ reality,” or environment, that we so distinguish 
ourselves from, is still reality as it appears to us; so that 
at any given moment our beliefs must be in exact formal corre- 
spondence with it. That this reality corresponds with our judg- 
ments is only another way of saying that it responds to, and 
keeps step with, every advance in our knowledge. Hence this 
immanent ‘“ reality’ avails as little as the unknowable transcendent 
“reality” to stamp our actual beliefs with finality—though for 
precisely the opposite reason. Just because it is accessible to 
thought, it does not itself possess finality. Thus the pragmatic 
objection to the correspondence-theory is not that we cannot dis- 
tinguish between ourselves and the environment, whether material 
or spiritual, to which we consciously react. We insist that this 
conscious reaction, which is always experimental, is the very 
marrow of the distinction. Our real objection to the corres- 
pondence-theory, in the form in which it is held by Mr. 
Pratt, is that the “theory” is essentially a confusion between the 
immanent “reality’’ which is known, but is not absolute for 
knowledge nor rigidly indifferent to our purposes, and the “ absolute 
reality’ whose transcendence is only another name for unknow- 
ableness, and whose stability is only another name for irrelevance 
to human problems. When philosophers once consent seriously 
to consider the difference between these two “ realities,’ I am 
confident that Mr. Pratt will be among the first to be (re)converted 
to Pragmatism. 
Howarp V. Knox. 


The Religious Teachers of Greece ; being Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Aberdeen. By Jamus Anam, Litt.D., 
Hon. LL.D. of Aberdeen University, Fellow and Senior Tutor 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by his wife, Adela Marion Adam. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1908. 


Tue writer of these Lectures, whose early death will be lamented 
by all who knew anything of him or his writings, was one of those 
scholars who studied ancient Philosophy in and for itself, and not 
—after the fashion so prevalent in Oxford—as an introduction to 
Philosophy in general, an introduction to be interpreted in the light 
of the modern Philosophy which has grown out of it, even if it is 
not so interpreted as to be made almost identical with the particular 
modern system which happens to command the allegiance of the 
interpreter. But he was very far from regarding ancient Philo- 
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sophy merely as a matter of antiquarian interest. Very early in 
life Dr. Adam, as we learn from the beautifully written little 
memoir prefixed to the Lectures by Mrs. Adam, was fascinated by 
Plato. Plato became to him not merely his principal interest as a 
scholar, but a guide for life, an enthusiasm, almost a Religion. 
Throughout life he might very well have been described as a Chris- 
tian Platonist. In early days the emphasis would have been very 
decidedly on the Platonist: later he was, we should gather from 
the tone of the Lectures, and from the Memoir, more and more 
impressed by the essential harmony between a liberally interpreted 
Christianity and the spirit of Plato, though he was far too genuine 
a scholar to countenance crude and uncritical attempts to make 
Plato talk Paulinism or St. Paul Platonism. 

This attitude of mind was probably a positive advantage in deal- 
ing with the particular side of ancient thought which is the subject 
of the Lectures. The book represents a syste.:.tic attempt—criti- 
cal and yet very sympathetic—to estimate the exact attitude of 
mind on religious questions of each writer—poet or philosopher— 
with whom he deals. Though doubtless not unacquainted with 
the general course of modern philosophic thought, he does not ap- 
pear at any time to have devoted himself very seriously to modern 
Philosophy. He was able all the better perhaps to put himself at 
the point of view of the authors themselves, without being continually 
tempted (as the scholar who is also a teacher of Philosophy is tempted) 
to substitute some equivalent taken from modern Philosophy, or some 
modern development which has arisen out of the doctrine itself, for 
the doctrine as the ancient author actually held it. He can tell us 
about Heraclitus without even once holding him up to us as an 
awful warning against the consequences of Sensationalism, and he 
can write respectfully and reverently of Plato without explaining 
away as mere conscious allegory or myth everything in him which 
presents itself to a modern rationalistic thinker as scientifically or 
philosophically impossible. In his treatment of the constantly 
recurring questions how far this or that Platonic conception is to 
be taken literally, and how far mythically, allegorically or meta- 
phorically, he seems to me invariably to show excellent judgment 
and sense of proportion. The same sanity of judgment appears 
in his treatment of the theories of modern scholars about the various 
questions of interpretation. He is particularly learned in the 
German and other literature of his subject; he is successful in ex- 
hibiting the modicum of truth which each theory contains without 
being led astray by wild and fanciful speculations. 

These remarks may be illustrated by his treatment of the 
Timaeus :— 

“For my own part, I think that Plato’s emphatic statement about 
the creation of the world—by which, of course, he means the intro- 
duction of order into chaos—is intended to be taken literally, and 
not figuratively ; but the details of the exposition are mythical in the 
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Platonic sense of the word—an eixws pifos, that is to say, as we 
may learn, perhaps, from the P/aedo, a story about which it may be 
said, ‘This or something like it is true’. The business of a critic 
of the Timaeus should therefore be to separate the underlying 
principles or ideas from the particular form in which they are ex- 
pressed ; and so far as concerns the subject of these Lectures, I will 
endeavour, however imperfectly, to perform this task... . It would 
seem, therefore, although this is another of the many disputed 
questions of Platonic scholarship, that the cosmology of the 
Timaeus is dualistic. . . . The Creator takes in hand the primeval 
matter, and fashions it, as far as necessity allows, in accordance 
with the perfect model in hisown mind. The details of the narra- 
tion do not concern us; they are almost entirely a priori, poetical, 
or fanciful. But Plato’s cosmology is nevertheless pervaded from 
beginning to end by one great idea, the importance of which every 
physicist must recognise, namely, that the world is constructed on 
mathematical principles. It is by means of ‘forms and numbers,’ 
that is to say, mathematical forms and mathematical numbers, that 
the Creator, who, according to the famous Platonic text preserved 
by Plutarch, is always playing the mathematician—6eds dei yew- 
petpec—brought order out of chaos. . . . Besides this fundamental 
principle, the germ of which was already present in pre-Platonic 
Pythagoreanism, there is another point claiming particular notice 
in connexion with the cosmology of Plato. I have spoken of 
Necessity as the power which is responsible for the evil and imper- 
fection of the world. But we must carefully observe that, in pro- 
portion as Necessity yields to the persuasion of the Deity, her male- 
ficent influence is held in check. Or, to put the same statement 
in another form, so far as the primeval chaos submits to be 
mathematically determined, its inherent ugliness and evil are con- 
trolled. It is true, of course, as we have already noticed, that 
Necessity is sometimes obdurate, and that imperfection always 
cleaves even to the fairest of created things. . . . No ancient writer 
has a livelier sense of the beauty and magnificence of the Universe ; 
it shows itself again and again throughout the Platonic writings, 
more especially in the myths of the Phaedrus, the Phaedo and the 
Republic ; but all the beauty, all the beneficence is of God : whatever 
is malignant and foul comes from Necessity ”’ (pp. 361-366). 

These isolated sentences will, of course, give a very inadequate 
notion of the author’s view, even on this particular point, but they 
will serve to illustrate his qualities as an interpreter of ancient 
thought. The sincere Theism of Plato is recognised without any 
attempt to identify his system of the Universe either with that of 
Christian Theology or with that of Hegelian or any other modern 
Idealism. Dr. Adam can point to the element of truth in Plato’s 
theories about numbers, without crediting him with anticipations 
of the newest discoveries in the modern Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics. He tells us simply what he finds in his author without 
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endeavouring to extract out of him a completely articulated and fully 
intelligible system in which all difficulties and obscurities, all crudi- 
ties and inconsistencies, disappear. 

Of course, this attitude of mind was not without its limitations. 
Dr. Adam gives excellent reasons for rejecting the attempt to ex- 
plain away the familiar criticism that ‘“‘ Plato hypostatised abstract 
universals,”” and all that he says in explanation of the process 
by which he came to do so is eminently true and sensible. 
But it may be doubted whether Dr. Adam himself fully appreci- 
ated the real difficulty of the problem with which Plato was deal- 
ing, or the importance of the metaphysical discovery that Plato had 
made about the part which Universals play in the constitution of 
knowledge and of reality. If the reader wishes to understand the 
importance of Plato for modern metaphysics he must consult other 
writers ; but all the same it is likely that he will often get a 
better impression of what Plato actually thought (if not of the 
mental process by which he came to think it) from Dr. Adam than 
he will get from many more metaphysically-minded historians and 
interpreters of ancient Philosophy. In particular is this true of his 
aceount of Plato’s religious attitude. One of the best features of 
the book is the persistency with which he sticks to his subject, and 
examines other aspects of his authors only sufficiently to make their 
religious position intelligible. And this is a side of ancient thought 
which is too much neglected. Even good ‘‘Greats’’ men often, I 
suspect, leave Oxford with a very hazy or erroneous conception of 
Plato's religious attitude,—partly because the Timaeus is so con- 
stantly kept out of sight in what they read or hear about him. 
But more often, I imagine, well-read classical scholars would find 
it difficult to give a clear and definite account of what was really 
thought about the traditional mythology by such a man as Pindar. 
Mark Patteson has told us that the notion that the pagan worships 
had died, or were dying out in the first century A.D. is “an illusion 
created by literature’. A similar illusion is often entertained as to 
the attitude of the educated mind towards Paganism at a much 
earlier period, though the literature of that period supplies less ex- 
cuse for it. That Paganism did mean something, even for the very 
man who was trying to purify it, is one of the conclusions which 
this book is likely to impress upon its readers. Dr. Adam abstains 
from drawing morals, or asking what general conclusions as to the 
history of Religion may be drawn from the intellectual evolution 
which he chronicles so well. Had he done so, he might perhaps 
have seen in his own book a valuable body of evidence in favour of 
the great generalisation of Mark Patteson in the volume of Uni- 
versity Sermons from which I have quoted—that the history of 
ancient Philosophy and that of early Christianity are the history of 
two parallel attempts to purify Religion from the immoralities with 
which Paganism had connected it—an attempt which ultimately 
succeeded through the fusion of the two movements. 
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Dr. Adam has made his lectures about as interesting as they 
could well be. He has evidently written them with his eye on his 
audience and not on the critics with whom he may be for the 
moment doing battle. His style is remarkably clear and direct. 
The book is consequently peculiarly suited to students, and will 
help to give them that sense of the close connexion of ancient Greek 
literature with old and living Religion, which is often obscured by 
our very familiarity with the details of a mythology which even in 
antiquity the more highly educated could not treat quite seriously. 

H. RasHDALL. 


The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. By Kpwarp 
WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. London: Macmillan and Co. Vol. ii., 
pp. xv, 852. 


Ir is fitting that all scholars should rejoice when a noble piece of 
research is carried through by dint of untiring zeal and patience 
to its appointed end. Dr. Westermarck’s labours have been im- 
mense, and there is every reason to hope that their effect on moral 
theory will be proportionate to the energy and skill they so con- 
spicuously evince. It was indeed high time that the trained 
anthropologist should seek to present in systematic form the actual 
facts concerning the nature of the moral judgments of mankind. 
Others who have essayed the task—and they may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand—have almost without exception been philo- 
sophers by profession, whose incursions into the field of ethno- 
logical inquiry were inevitably conducted more or less en amateur. 
Nevertheless it is in his capacity of philosopher that Dr. Wester- 
marck must be judged here. But from the purely philosophic 
point of view there is almost nothing fresh to be said about the 
present volume, since it but completes the illustration and verifica- 
tion of the principles enunciated in the earlier chapters of its 
forerunner. 

In the interval, however, between the appearance of the first 
and second instalments of his work, an important ally has come 
forward to assist in the defence of Dr. Westermarck’s central 
position. Mr. McDougall, in his Introduction to Social Psycho- 
logy, has made out a very strong case for the correlation of emotion 
with instinct; and that not merely in a vague and general way, 
but specifically. Sundry prime factors into which even the most 
complex of our emotional states can be resolved are exhibited as 
the direct subjective counter-part of organic tendencies implanted 
in man by natural selection. Mr. McDougall, indeed, arrives at 
his results by introspective analysis combined with empirical con- 
siderations of the psycho-physical rather than of the historical 
order. He defers to a future occasion the task of showing how far, 
in the concrete life of mankind, the congenital trend, taken together 
with its effect—one might almost say its echo—within conscious- 
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ness, holds its own against less inelastic and fatally determined 
forces. Consequently we cannot yet tell whether the key he pro- 
vides will open the door—whether, that is to say, a social psychology 
which is primarily interested in the emotions and their instinctive 
basis will actually succeed in explaining the phenomena of society 
with some approach to comprehensiveness. 

Dr. Westermarck, on the other hand, tackles the same problem, 
as one might say, from its other end. His first object is to record 
the facts about the moral life of man in all their concreteness. 
Desirous as he is to pursue a definite line of explanation—indeed, 
if the will to explain be wanting, description is bound to prove an 
utter failure—he nevertheless indulges, anthropologist fashion, in a 
massive treatment of detail that preserves the flavour of genuine 
history with its rich confusion of elements. As for his explanatory 
clue, it is Mr. MeDougall’s; though possibly there is less precision 
of specific application in proportion as the mastery of the niceties of 
psychological analysis is less thorough. Dr, Westermarck has 
read his British moralists carefully, and these, notably such as are 
of the associationist persuasion, may have helped to suggest to him 
that the moral ideas might be regarded as primarily the reflexes, 
as it were, of certain persistent emotions. For the rest, biological 
analogies, doubtless fortified by his former researches into the 
history of human marriage, wherein the influence of a well-defined 
group of powerful instincts was everywhere apparent, led him to 
connect emotion with instinct, and behold his theoretical ground- 
work complete. And that Dr. Westermarck adduces a vera causa, 
what psychologist will deny? Call them ‘instincts’ or what we 
will, there would certainly appear to exist in man a number of 
congenital tendencies causing him to respond to this or that type of 
vital situation in a relatively fixed way, the accompanying emotions, 
images, and ideas seeming, in extreme cases at all events, to be 
without modifying influence, like bubbles on the surface of a stream. 

What, however, of those conditions of moral development which 
do appear to exert a modifying effect, namely the forces that mani- 
fest themselves in economics, law, religion, philosophic reflexion, 
and so forth? Dr. Westermarck does not neglect them. The 
general scheme of his work, indeed, tends to emphasise the 
general uniformity of the moral nature of man. He sets out in 
the first instance to compare, not types of concrete social life, 
but types of sentiment. Naturally he finds on all sides evidence 
of a certain similarity of moral approval and disapproval; but of 
the actual effectiveness of such feelings, of their power to hold their 
own under the stress of practical life, he—or at least his reader—is 
scarcely able to judge. On the other hand, so far as dissimilarities 
and differences in moral sentiment present themselves in the course 
of his investigation, he endeavours to deal with them faithfully. 
It is especially to be noted how, by carrying his inquiry right 
through from savagery, the special province of the anthropologist, 
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to civilisation with its endless complexities, the province of the his- 
torian of culture, he has been able to realise what a thinker of bio- 
logical proclivities might be tempted to ignore, namely the enormous 
importance of reflexion as a factor in moral progress. As he says, 
“Though moral ideas are based upon emotions, though all moral 
concepts are essentially generalisations of tendencies in certain 
phenomena to call forth moral approval or disapproval, the influence 
of intellectual considerations upon moral judgments is naturally 
very great’. He goes on to prophesy that in the future the in- 
fluence of reflexion upon moral judgments will steadily increase, 
and that correspondingly the influence of sentimental antipathies 
and likings will diminish. 

When this qualification (as it might almost be called) is borne in 
mind, there will be the less unwillingness on the part of philoso- 
phers, who as such are disposed to exalt the function of philosophic 
reflexion, to accept the fundamental thesis propounded by Dr. 
Westermarck. That thesis, is will be remembered, consists in two 
closely connected propositions; firstly, that the moral judgments 
of mankind have an emotional basis; secondly, that the moral eno- 
tions are specifically of a ‘retributive’ type, that is, are akin to 
gratitude and revenge. Dr. Westermarck claims that no other 
theory of the moral consciousness has ever been subjected to an 
equally comprehensive test; and, if by ‘test’ we are to understand 
an appeal to evidence of the historico-psychological order, that 
claim may surely be allowed. Now a doctrine which insists 
that the motive springs of human conduct are in large measure 
the same all the world over, if rightly interpreted, is full of 
hope for man, in that it invites all to participate in the fruits of 
the best life as achieved by the most truly progressive portion of 
mankind. Such a doctrine, however, might easily be twisted into 
a misology, a glorification of the ‘noble savage’; or again might 
result in a view of history ‘ through the wrong end of the telescope,’ 
that is to say, with the significance of the change from barbarism 
to culture not so much travestied as simply dwarfed and minimised. 
Dr. Westermarck, however, gives instinct its due without being 
therefore unfair to reason. Perhaps rationalistic philosophers in 
the future may be led to imitate his impartiality, and to allow that 
a ‘pure’ thought, cut off altogether from its emotional basis, must 
be morally impotent. Certain it is that academic moralists would 
be the better for some knowledge about the moral life of mankind 
at large, and that they will get this, as nowhere else, in the pages of 
Dr. Westermarck. 

R. R. Marerv. 





Hegel's Educational Theory and Practice. By Miuicent Mac- 
KENZIE. Swan Sonnenschein, 1909. Pp. xxi, 192. 


THERE are no more striking passages in the recently issued Poor 
Law Reports than those which deal with the defects of our present 
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educational system with respect to adolescence. They naturally 
press the question on us from the side of boy labour. But the same 
problem is brought home to us from other sides. There is the 
Workers’ Educational Association demanding a higher type of educa- 
tion than that which ends at fourteen. Even in connexion with our 
secondary and public schools we are beginning to realise that their 
boasted effect upon ‘character ’ is of very limited extent and makes 
for a narrow type. As Mr. Wells puts it the ordinary boy doesn’t 
adolesce, he stumbles unprepared on the problems of adolescence. 
In spite of some recent exceptions such as Dr. Stanley Hall’s book 
upon the subject, educational theory has hitherto given us little 
guidance in this all-important subject. It has been occupied mainly 
with the study of childhood. Its achievements here cannot be over- 
estimated. It has been guided by the true insight that the object of 
education at this stage is the appropriation by the child through 
sense, feeling, imitation and creative effort of the contents of the 
natural and social worlds that surround it. Educational writers are 
now commencing to feel that this is only the beginning of education. 
To such properly called primary education there has to be added a 
secondary, whether we call it by that name or not. Its aim differs 
from the earlier as self-consciousness differs from simple conscious- 
ness. It starts from the division and possibility of conflict between 
the merely natural and the moral or spiritual. In opposition to 
instinet, sense and habit stands the world of social relations, thought 
and imagination. With this new world the youth has to come to 
terms. He has to find his place in it by winning for himself the 
power of moral self-control, of self-directed attention, of contributing 
through a self-chosen industry or profession to the contents of its life. 
What is wanted is orientation in a world of social relations and of 
ideas which is at once above, yet a continuation of what has gone 
before. A system of education which fails of this and leaves large 
masses of the population in the condition of children, morally, in- 
tellectually, industrially and politically, is self-condemned. It is 
like a system of horticulture that takes much pains with the plant- 
ing and drilling of the seeds and early plants, but for the rest leaves 
them to find their way into the sunshine and struggle with weeds 
and a damp surface soil as best they may. It is this orientation 
which is the central educational problem of our own time on which 
we need all available light from educational theory. 

For this reason we give a hearty welcome to Professor Millicent 
Mackenzie’s book on Hegel's Educational Theory and Practice. It 
appears some years after Dr. Luqueer’s Hegel as Educator (which 
is perhaps partly responsible for the recent interest in adolescent 
education in America, though it has had little influence in this 
country), but is all the more valuable because it has been conceived 
and written independently of it. What makes Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
book particularly timely is that the problem as above stated is pre- 
cisely that with which Hegel in his educational work as Rector of 
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the Niirnberg Gymnasium was constantly occupied. To him as to 
Plato education meant freedom not only from natural passion and 
desire but from the merely natural and habitual however innocent. 
Freedom he held to be the essential quality of the mind as weight 
is of solid bodies. ‘‘ Pedagogy is the art of making men moral: it re- 
gards man as one with nature and points out the way in which he 
may be born again, in which his first nature may be changed into a 
second—a spiritual nature—in such a way that the spiritual nature 
may become habitual to him.” What is characteristic of himself 
is his mode of conceiving the transition from the natural to the 
spiritual as a process of self-estrangement and self-recovery. As 
he expressed it in his own Phenomenology, which was written at 
this time, the soul must break away from its own substance and 
re-enter it as something foreign to itself. The boy’s love of adventure 
is only a sign of this deeper unrest. ‘It isa necessary self-de- 
ception that depth must first of all be sought in the form of distance.”’ 
Youth seeks for happiness in leaving the familiar and occupying 
with Robinson Crusoe a remote island. But this “ centrifugal force,” 
like the childish love of adventure with which he compares it, if 
left to itself is apt to waste its energy in vague wandering from the 
beaten and familiar. The soul is apt to seek for the depth which 
is its birthright in mere distance from its early innocence and the 
life of habit and convention—not only sowing but reaping its wild 
oats. It is here that the teacher comes in. It is the business of 
the teacher to conduct it to a world where there will be ample 
scope for effort and adventure, but where the effort will be disci- 
plined and the adventure will nourish and strengthen, building up a 
new self whichis not merely the destruction of the old. The endisa 
moral one in the widest sense of the word, the appropriation of 
moral ideas, the concept of right, but it is achieved through what is 
in the first instance an intellectual training. There is no opposition 
between the moral and the intellectual. ‘To have the concept of 
right one must be educated to the stage of thinking and not linger 
in the régime of that merely which appeals to the senses.’”’ Virtue 
is knowledge: ‘if youth but knew ”. 

On the question of the choice of studies Hegel was the rector of 
a classical gymnasium and naturally emphasises the place of the 
classics in effecting this vital change. The classics and especially 
Greek have the power of most effectively securing this break between 
sense experience and the world of thought and imagination and at 
the same time of giving the mind back to itself. The study of them 
necessarily starts from grammar and than grammar “nothing in- 
tellectual is more comprehensible” ; they contain the best concrete 
examples of the civic spirit; while for beauty they are “ the para- 
dise of the human mind ” ; their dramatic and philosophical literature 
offers a basis for moral and religious instruction and the beginnings 
of philosophy. But he was no doctrinaire in all this, and on occa- 
sion emphasises the power of the ‘new world’ of mathematics and 
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physical science to serve the same end. Had he lived now he 
would doubtless have had much to say on the place of German history 
and literature. 

All this and much that is subsidiary to the central idea Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s book sets out in three excellently conceived sections, 
the first dealing with Hegel’s life as a teacher, the second with 
his contributions to the theory of education, the third consist- 
ing of extracts from his School Addresses on classical studies, 
discipline, military exercise, moral education, study and character- 
building and other subjects of which we are beginning to hear a 
good deal and are likely to hear more in connexion with our own 
system of public education. The writer hints that it is the absence 
of any settled principles on these subjects that is the cause of much 
of our educational unrest at the present time and was her own mo- 
tive in undertaking this book. ‘To many of course the Herbartian 
philosophy appeals, but for the large and increasing number of those 
who fail to find full satisfaction therein it may be that the Hegelian 
philosophy will be found to provide that which they have vainly 
sought elsewhere.” Yet it is a discriminating educational Hegelian- 
ism that is recommended. One of the best chapters ison Some Diffi- 
culties of the Hegelian point of view. When she has given us so 
much it would be ungrateful to ask for more. What one 
misses and hopes that the writer will supply in a subsequent edi- 
tion is a chapter on the applicability of Hegel’s main aim and methods 
to the problem of our own time, which has little apparent resem- 
blance to that of the Nirnberg High School of 1810. Meantime 
perhaps we may take a hint from Hegel himself as to what the 
answer to such a question might be. He complains, as we have seen, 
that it is a natural fallacy to seek for depth through distance. The 
object is depth and deep calls to deep. What is wanted to deepen 
character in the nation is not something remote in time and place 
but a deeper hold of the kind of knowledge, whether scientific, im- 
aginative, practical or religious, which the ordinary school curriculum 
has already begun under carefully trained teachers to supply. Weare 
beginning to realise that it is possible to go through the best classical 
training at school and at college and miss just those fruits which Hegel 
claims for it and knew doubtless himself how to reap. On the 
other hand we are beginning to realise that there is not one of them 
which the literature and history, the art and religion and philosophy 
of our own country may not be made, when properly handled, to 


produce even more abundantly. 
J. H. Murrweap. 
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Aristotle ’s Critic isms of Plato. By & M. WATSON, Henry Frowde, 

Oxford University Press, 1909. Pp. 88. 
THERE are obvious reasons why it would be improper to subject the 
present essay to such criticism as would be appropriate in the case of a 
‘*work ” published deliberately after receiving its author’s final revision. 
The writer, who composed it in its present form as a Fellowship disser- 
tation, died, unhappily for classical scholarship, very young, and before 
he had the opportunity to develop what he had written into a mature 
treatise. Hence, as Prof. Burnet says in his introductory note, there 
are indications scattered through the essay of a view of Platonism and 
Aristotle’s relation to it very different from that taken in the pamphlet 
as it actually stands. 

I think it most becoming, therefore, to treat the essay in the main as a 
monument of the acuteness and ability of a youth of great promise pre 
maturely lost to us, and to do little more than call the attention of lovers 
of Plato to his work as presenting at least a clear and penetrating analysis 
of the problems to be solved in forming an opinion on the value of Aris- 
totle as an interpreter of his master. In the main, one is, I think, bound 
to come to Mr. Watson’s conclusion that Aristotle is at least to be 
absolved from the imputation of bad faith in his account of what Plato 
taught, though it is, to my mind, quite another question whether he fully 
understood what he reports to us. As to the question of his accuracy 
about positive facts, I should, indeed, go further than Mr. Watson does. 
I believe ¢.g. that subsequent study, had Mr. Watson’s life been spared, 
would have led him to see that Aristotle is absolutely correct on two 
points where Mr. Watson, like the Cambridge school against whom some 
of his most telling criticisms are directed, decides to reject his evidence. 
Careful study of the Timeus and the other dialogues of Plato’s old age 
will, I believe, make it certain that Aristotle is quite riyht in saying that 
Plato seriously taught both that the xoopos is yevnros and that the earth 
moves. On the other hand, while it is a distinguishing merit in the 
author to have taken full account of the value of M. Milhaud’s work, I 
cannot feel that he is justified in opposing his conclusions on the ground 
that Aristotle cannot have been so deficient in mathematics as M. Milhaud 
requires us to suppose. If Aristotle was really abreast of the mathe- 
matical science of his times, we may ask, how comes he to show no ac- 
quaintance with the development of the doctrine of incommensurables by 
Thewtetus or the theory of proportion as worked out by Eudoxus? How 
is it, again, that he shows no appreciation cof the application of the method 
of exhaustion to the finding of curvilinear areas, or that when he talks 
about the ‘‘ quadrature” he ignores the remarkable discovery of the 
terpaywvitovea by Hippias, and never, so far as I know, seems to be 
aware of the numerous investigations of properties of curves other than 
the circle which had occupied Pythagorean and Platonist mathematicians ? 
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How, again, are we to explain the standing confusion which vitiates book 
M of the Metaphysics between three such different things as (1) the Vari- 
able, or ddpioros dvas, (2) the number 2, the avrodvas, (3) a pair of things ? 
I cannot rate very highly the mathematical thought of a philosopher who 
does not understand that though there are countless pairs of things, 
there is only one number 2, and thinks that the number 2 is a collection 
of two ‘‘ numbers 1,” because a pair of things is a collection of two things. 

The fundamental assumption which seems to me to have prevented the 
author from putting matters in the right light, is the current beliet that 
Plato invented the eid), and that there is consequently an ‘ earlier” 
Platonic doctrine represented e.g. by the Phiwedo, and a “‘ later’’ Platon- 
ism which begins with the Parmenides. It is then argued that the 
Parmenides is a recantation of the Phwdo, and we get involved in the 
problem, with which the author wrestles very bravely, whether Aristotle 
means to attack the ‘‘ earlier” or the ‘** later’ doctrine. Since his main 
polemic is against the efdyrixot dprOyoi, it then becomes hard, though Mr. 
Watson does it, to acquit Aristotle of bad faith in mixing up with this 
polemic arguments only applicable to the supposedly disavowed “‘ earlier ”’ 
doctrine of the Phedo. Further, the theory requires us to manufacture 
a history of the Academy after Plato for which there is no evidence, and 
which is out of keeping with all that we positively know about Plato’s 
pupils. In my own view, the only way out of this insoluble ditfticulty is 
to recognise, what the text of both Aristotle and Plato properly read 
implies, that the doctrine of the Phiedo is not specifically Platonie at all, 
but a faithful presentment of the views current in the Socratic circle 
generally at the end of the fifth century. There is no recantation in the 
Parmenides, because there was nothing to recant. Aristotle’s attacks on 
e€idn are by no means always to be taken as aimed specially at Plato ; they 
concern al/ the ‘‘ friends of forms,” of whom the Platenists were a special 
section, distinguished by their identification of the ‘‘ forms” with apidyoi 
adovpSrnro, and in particular, when Aristotle contrasts ‘‘ those who first 
said there are «ién’ with those who added that the ei5» are ‘* numbers,” 
he means to contrast Plato neither with himself at a later date, nor with 
his followers, but with his predecessors. From this point of view, the 
Parmenides ceases to be the hopeless puzzle which Mr. Watson rightly 
pronounces it to be when interpreted on the assumption that it represents 
the turniny-point in Plato’s career, and contains a ‘‘ recantation,’’ or is 
addressed to disciples who were unwilling to follow their master in 
pulling to pieces the edifice of his “early”? philosophy. The dialogue is, 
in fact, like all Plato’s dialogues, intensely dramatic, and deals neither 
with the views of its author nor with those of Aristotle, but with an his- 
torical situation which had long passed away when the Academy came 
into existence. Its real object is to show at once the impossibility of such 
a theory of reality as was maintained by the eiSav ida of the Sophistes 
(persons who are there carefully presented as contemporaries and ac- 
quaintances of the ‘‘ stranger from Elea,” and must therefore be sought 
among the Eleatic and Pythagorean friends of Socrates), and partly to 
point out the conditions which a satisfactory doctrine of pédeEs has to 
satisfy. There is no need whatever to suppose, what is in itself unlikely, 
that it has any particular connexion with the studies of Plato’s pupils in 
the Academy. 

As for the problem of the ei5n tuxot dp:Oyoi, Mr. Watson is clearly right 
in holding that the doctrine, whatever it meant, was actually taught by 
Plato ; had he been spared, further acquaintance with the modern philo- 
sophy of number would probably have made its general meaning clear to 
him, with the result that he would have had to revise his views on the 
quality of Aristotle’s mathematics. For the understanding of the whole 
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matter, a study of one or two such works as Frege’s Grundgesetze der 
Arithmetik or Peano’s Formulaire is perhaps the most indispensable 
preparation. The ‘arithmetisation ” of geometry, which seems to be an 
actual achievement of recent mathematical theory, is quite in the line of 
Plato’s thought, and is exactly the kind of advance which Aristotle tried 
to cut short by the arbitrary assertion of the irreducible difference be- 
tween the provinces of the two sciences. Here I will only make one 
suggestion. So far from the ‘‘numbers which are the Ideas” being 
creatures of paradox, they are the inevitable last word of the theory of 
eién, for the simple reason that the ¢(dos itself is, in all likelihood, the 
lineal descendant of the ‘‘ patterns ”’ by the aid of which the Pythagoreans 
investigated the properties of the figurate numbers. The eidos ended as 
a number because it began as one. I cannot here produce the proof of 
this suggestion, but it seems to me at any rate a ‘* probable hypothesis ”’ 
As a final remark, I would say that I am sorry that Mr. Watson should 
have repeatedly contrasted what he regards as the absence of personal 
irreverence and ingratitude from Aristotle’s criticism with its alleged 
presence in Leibniz’s criticism of Spinoza. We now know, though Mr. 
Watson could not have done, that Leibniz was never a Spinozist at all, 
and therefore lay under no special obligation to deal tenderly with Spin- 
oza’s memory. And I will add that, to my own mind as to that of 
others whose judgment is entitled to carry more weight, Leibniz’s critique 
of Spinozism is, as Aristotle’s critique of Plato has always been felt not to 
be, absolutely and finally annihilating. ‘‘ Spinoza would be in the right 
if there were no monads”’ is no more than an unadorned statement of 
the simple fact. 
A. E. Taytor. 


Scholasticism Old and New. By M. pe Wutr. Translated by P. Coffey, 
D.Ph. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1907. 


This book is an outcome of the movement called Neo-Scholasticism, 
which has its principal seat in the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie or 
Keole S. Thomas d’Aquin, founded at Louvain under the auspices of 
Pope Leo XIII. This Institute is not to be identified with the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of the University of Louvain, its relation to which is 
described on page 289 of this volume as that of a ‘ special school or depart- 
ment’. So far as a very superficial acquaintance with this movement 
enables me to judge, it represents an attempt to bring the new know- 
ledge of the universe gained since the middle ages, chiefly through the 
progress of the natural sciences, within the lines laid down by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, without departing, as ‘Modernism’ in all its forms would do, 
from the general philosophical attitude of the great Schoolmen. While 
Modernists claim to occupy as regards the relation of Catholic dogma to 
modern philosophy a position analogous to that which St. Thomas and 
his immediate predecessors occupied as regards the relation of Catholic 
dogma to the revived Aristotelianism of their day and its Averroistic 
development—and, for that very reason, demand a new synthesis instead 
of that elaborated by St. Thomas—the Neo-Scholastics hold that St. 
Thomas's synthesis itself will be found adequate to do again in our days 
what it did in his, and to take in all that is valuable in the knowledge 
gathered by later generations. It is characteristic that the energies of 
Neo-Scholastics should be directed rather to research in the experimental 
sciences than, like those of the Modernists, to historical criticism and a 
consequential reconstruction of the theory of knowledge. For the ex- 
perimental sciences can be carried on up to a certain point with en- 
thusiasm and success by men who, however personally religious, are 
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disinclined through the very habits of mind which make them proficient 
in the studies of their choice to probe the history of their religion ox 
indulge philosophic doubts as to the ultimate significance of its dogmatic 
system. ‘The first Rector and the present patron of the ‘School of St. 
Thomas’ at Louvain is Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, himself 
an exponent of Neo-Scholastic ontology and psychology, whose ill-in- 
formed charge against Modernism called forth an incisive rejoinder from 
the lamented Father Tyrrell under the title of Mediwvalism. The greater 
sympathy of the Neo-Scholastics with experimental research than with 
the historical criticism cultivated by the Modernists finds an English 
parallel in the late Dr. Pusey’s readiness to promote the beginnings of 
the Museum at Oxford, while remaining the uncompromising antagonist 
of the methods and conclusions of the new Biblical criticism of his time. 

More interesting than M. de Wulf’s own book is the account of the 
studies of the Louvain Institute which is added by the translator, Dr. 
Cottey of Maynooth. It must be admitted that when one reads (on p. 
293) that the instruction in the History of Philosophy is entrusted to 
M. de Wulf, no great confidence in the character of that instruction will 
be felt by those who read the Histoire de la Philosophie Médifvale, re- 
viewed by the present writer in Minp, N.S., 35, page 411; nor will the 
eulogies pronounced upon the same professor on page 302 raise their 
opinion of Dr. Coffey’s fitness to appraise a course of philosophical studies. 
And when we turn in the present volume from Dr. Coffey to M. de 
Wulf himself, there is nothing to lead us to revise the unfavourable 
judgment which we were compelled to pass upon the latter’s earlier work. 
It is true that the section on Neo-Scholasticism and History displays a 
scholarly and enlightened spirit ; indeed the translator here (p. 197 n.) 
grows uneasy at his author’s tendency to admit the compatibility of 
Catholicism with more than one philosophical system. But one gathers 
from the book a general impression of second-hand work. Thus Bacon 
and Leibnitz seem to be quoted at second-hand (pp. 28, 152); Bernard 
of Chartres’ saying about our being dwarfs who stand on the shoulders 
of giants, M. de Wulf (although a professed student of medizval philo- 
sophy) seems to attribute to a thirteenth century scholastic and quotes 
from a modern writer; and, whereas it is merely a commonplace to say 
that Scholasticism deserted Aristotle when his teaching conflicted with 
that of the Church, M. de Wulf, without any reference to this obvious 
interpretation of the fact with which he is dealing, claims that what he 
calls a ‘new theory’ (of the survival of the whole soul) ‘ put forth against 
the erroneous or misleading statements of Aristotle’ (as to the im- 
mortality of the vots) ‘should of itself suffice to vindicate Scholasticism 
from the charge of undue servility to tradition in the department of 
psychology’. The general attitude taken up by M. de Wulf towards 
medieval philosophy is indeed incompatible with a free and objective 
study of its history. For M. de Wulf scholastic philosophy is a ‘ philo- 
sophical synthesis common to a group of the leading doctors of the West’ 
in the middle ages: among whom St. Anselm, Alexander of Hales, St. 
Thomas, St. Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, Occam are especially named. 
Any medizval thinker who transgressed the (doubtless comprehensive) 
bounds of this ‘synthesis,’ such as Raymond Lully or Roger Bacon, is for 
M. de Wulf a ‘rash disciple’ who has ‘tarnished the purity’ of Scholas- 
ticism. Again, despite his reasoning against proposals to define Scholas- 
ticism as a ‘ philosophy in harmony with theological dogma,’ M. de Wulf’s 
assumption of a tied theology reacts upon his view of philosophy which 
for him is also tied so far as it touches on points where theology is tied ; 
e.g. on ‘the notions of person and nature’ (see p. 62). 

Not only is M. de Wulf’s general attitude one which is scarcely com- 
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patible with a satisfactory treatment of his subject, but we find in him a 
slowness to grasp the meaning of those whom he criticises, and an un- 
sureness of touch in dealing with the details of his subject, which make it 
impossible to regard him as sutticiently qualified for the task which he 
has set himself. Of the former defect his remarks on page 16 on the ex- 
tension given to the word ‘“‘scholasticism”’ by M. Picavet are a fair 
example ; of the second the mysterious reference to Plutarch on page 140 
which is difficult to understand unless we suppose that the author (who 
is certainly acquainted with John of Salisbury’s Policraticus) has no 
misgivings concerning the attribution of the /nstitutio Trajani to the 
philosopher of Chxeronea. It would perhaps be hypercritical to object 
to the omission on page 83 of any reference to the true origin of the word 
Metaphysics, did not other passages such as that on page 121 where the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the unmoved movers of the spheres is oddly de- 
scribed in words taken from a French work by a M. Piat, and without 
anything to suggest knowledge on M. de Wulf's part of the original; or 
that on page 122 where a particular distinction is described as medieval 
without a hint that it was derived from Aristotle ; all suggest that M. 
de Wult is still as little at home in ancient philosophy (the history of 
which he professes) as when he wrote his earlier work. Nor can 
students of the history of modern philosophy (which he also professes) 
obtain much trustworthy guidance from the author of the remarks con- 
cerning Hegel on page 216, and of those concerning Kant on page 237. 

The proofs of the translation might have been better corrected ; thus 
on page 20 we meet with a certain Bethius ; on page 254 ‘ former’ and 
‘latter’ have apparently been transposed ; and in a note on page 261 
‘ Aristote’ is credited with the authorship of a work of M. Boutroux’s. 


C. C. J. WEBB. 


Tect-book of Eeperimental Psychology. By Dr. C. S. Myers. London: 
Kdward Arnold, 1909. Pp. 432. 


This is a book of exceptional interest in many ways. It is meant 
especially for the student of psychology who has mastered some ele- 
mentary text-book like Stout’s Groundwork, has learnt something of the 
structure and function of the nervous system, and turns to grapple with 
the mysteries of ‘‘ experimental psychology’’. Keenly he soon feels, as 
the author remarks, the lack of a text-book : ‘‘ the literature on the sub- 
ject is now so scattered and so profuse, that a student must have at his 
command a small library of books and periodicals if he wishes to pursue 
a course of independent reading ” 

A relatively large portion of the book is devoted to the field of sensa- 
tion. One short but excellent chapter on the cutaneous and visceral sensa- 
tions has had the advantage of assistance from Dr. Head, who is making 
such a revolution in our knowledge and conceptions on this subject. 
Two chapters are given to Sound, a topic which the author has long 
marked as peculiarly his own by numerous researches ; they conclude 
with a masterly summing up of the rival theories of hearing proposed by 
Helmholtz, Rutherford, Ewald, and Meyer, the final verdict being that 
for the present ‘‘ we can only hold a suspended judgment”. A similar 
amount of space is allotted to the visual sensations, and here again one is 
particularly struck by the lucidity and fairness with which the chief 
conflicting theories are compared and criticised, those of Young and 
McDougall on the one hand and of Hering and Miiller on the other. 
Most noticeable among the remaining sensory themes is the thorny one 
of spatial perception. The interesting suggestion is advanced that the 
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influence of ‘local signs’ on the spatial threshold is not simple but com- 
plex: ‘‘ There are better reasons for supposing that a given point of the 
skin, when stimulated, evokes not only its own local sign but also to a 
less extent the local signs of neighbouring points ; and that the degree to 
which the latter are evoked decreases with their distance from their point 
of stimulation, and possibly with a delicacy of the local signature in the 
district’. But this and all future speculations on the matter will have 
to take into reckoning the remarkable discovery of Head and Rivers, 
that the spatial threshold and the tactual sensitivity depend on opposite 
sides of the spinal cord. In the chapter on ‘‘ Labyrinthine and Motor 
Sensations”’ we find the time-honoured view, that awareness of position 
is an inference from conscious sensations in the joints ; but this view, so 
natural logically, scarcely finds support in recent empirical investigations 
(for instance, that of Rupp, 7. f. Psych. u. Phys., Abt. IL, vol. 41). 

The intellectual processes have been treated, on the whole, less gener- 
ously. Great and deserved prominence is given to the work on Memory 
by Ebbinghaus and by Miiller ; this should prove very convenient to the 
numerous students who cannot easily cope with the original papers of 
these authors. Also Miiller’s important investigation of the process of 
comparing weights is well emphasised. A great deal of useful information 
has been collected together in achapter on ‘‘ Muscular and Mental Work ”. 
The investigation of the higher intellectual processes, particularly by 
Kiilpe’s school, is not touched on; no space is allotted to Suggestibility 
or to Testimony; nor could room be found for experimental work on 
children, primitive races (though the author himself has taken an im- 
portant share in this), animals, or abnormal states. 

The emotional and volitional processes also have had to sutfer great 
condensation. In this field again the reader will derive profit from Dr. 
Myers’ power of dealing with conflicting evidence. We are introduced to 
the new word ‘empathy,’ a valuable translation suggested by Ward for 
the German Einfiihlung. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Statistics,” brief as it is, shows marked advance on 
anything of the sort in previous psychological text-books. The practical 
exercises are numerous, judiciously chosen, concisely described, and well 
illustrated. Further study is facilitated by an excellent bibliography at 
the end of each chapter. There are many things out of the book that one 
would like to see in it, but it would be very hard to find any case of the 
converse. The whole is stamped with a rare ‘ objectivity’ ; psychologists 
have a great tendency to depict facts ‘as seen through a temperament,’ 
but the author’s mode of presentation is one of simple transparency. 

Admirable as is the manner in which he has fulfilled his task, carping 
criticism may yet find something to urge against the task itself. The 
object of the book is double: first, to describe the methods and principles 
of psychological experiment ; and second, to set forth its most important 
results. It is the first of these alone that is usually understood abroad 
under the name of experimental psychology, and this unquestionably 
constitutes a special department of knowledge; while every educated 
person ought to learn something about the mental processes, only a few 
need trouble themselves with the details of experimentation. There are 
already several good foreign manuals on this subject in existence, but we 
have the pleasure of finding that this British one is better still. 

When however we consider the second object of the book, that of 
giving a summary of the most important experimental results, we cannot 
help being impressed by the fact that it has hitherto found no favour 
among the leaders of the science ; throughout the world it has been felt 
that to make different books of the results obtained by the different 
methods is about as profitable as to investigate the function of one leg 
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apart from that of the other. In England psychology has developed 
under peculiar conditions. The experimental method has met with ex- 
ceedingly strong opposition. Debarred from developing in conjunction 
with the older methods, it has been forced to start an independent exist- 
ence. At this moment we have the common spectacle of the so-called 
‘general’ psychology belonging to one academic department while the 
‘experimental’ part falls to another. Thus this fundamental biological 
science, which is to educate our children, to diagnose their proper 
vocations in the state, to treat mental disorders, to prevent crime, to 
rationalise legal procedure, to furnish a solid basis for social reform, to 
cultivate art, to give light and new force to religion—this Psychology we 
have rudely cut in twain, do7ep of Ta Ga TewvovTes Kai weAAOVTES TapLxEvELY, 
} Gorep of Ta Oa Tais OpEiv. Kach mutilated and meaningless half has 
its separate position in the University and its own examinations. And 
the examinees want text-books. Luckily Dr. Myers has not taken this 
side of his task so earnestly as to interfere with the more legitimate side. 
He himself forcibly points out ‘‘ how artificial is the line of cleavage 
between ‘ general’ and experimental psychology ”. And we look hopefully 
to him for leadership back to unity and health, eriyepaov roumoae év ex 
dvow Kai iavacOa thy piow tiv avOperivny. 


C, SPEARMAN. 


The Application of Statistical Methods to the Problems of Psycho 
Physics. By Dr. F. Urpsan. Philade!phia: Psychological Clinic 
Press, 1908. Pp. 221. 


We have here an important attempt to subject the current psycho-physical 
methodies to fundamental revision. The need of some such drastic step 
is easily demonstrated. In the first place, the present state is one of 
general disorganisation ; the results arrived at by any method admit of 
no comparison with those obtained by any other one; fairly concordant 
work has indeed been done by the method of errors and by that of just 
perceptible differences, but why they should be concordant is left a 
mystery. And secondly, psycho-physical measureinent is at present 
based upon various philosophical notions usually proclaimed as indis- 
pensable presuppositions ; whereas in reality they are superfluous, unwar- 
rantable, and mischievous. All this discordance and lumber the author 
proposes to sweep away by restricting himself throughout to simple 
notions of probability ‘“‘by no means other than those used, ¢.g., in the 
theory of life insurance or in the formal theory of population”. He calls 
to his aid the recent Russian developments of statistical mathematics, 
and gives to his deductions the solid empirical support of some very care- 
ful experiments on the classical subject of comparing weights. 

He begins by applying his principles to our oldest psycho-physical 
method, that of just perceptible differences. The threshold is shown to 
be a simple function of the probabilities of the various types of judgments 
** greater,” equal,” and ‘‘less’’. Hereby this threshold is brought into 
clear contradictionless relations to the method of errors. At the same 
time the increased lucidity of the procedure brings about many improve- 
ments in detail ; the most important of these appear to be an increased 
accuracy of determination and the new power of computing the probable 
error. He does not however attempt to grapple with the fundamental 
weakness of this method, which is that the threshold depends not only 
upon the subject’s accuracy of perception but also upon his standard of 
certainty, an equivocality rendering it almost valueless for the majority 
of modern applications. 
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He devotes himself instead to elaborating an original method, that of 
‘‘psychometric functions”. He claims that it ‘‘ combines the advan- 
tages of the error method with those of the method of just perceptible 
ditferences, and yields the results of the latter method almost without 
work”, Continuing to base himself upon the probabilities of the ditferent 
types of judgment, he now deals with these probabilities in a much more 
comprehensive manner; he makes the important assumption that they 
are analytic functions of the comparison stimuli, whereby he is enabled 
to determine their complete distribution and to represent it graphically. 
The chief characteristics of the ensuing probability curve are found to 
exhibit remarkable correlations with one another ; several of them appear 
to afford equally good measures of sensitivity, the order of the seven per- 
sons tested being almost the same by one as by the other. Owing to the 
author’s economy of presuppositions, these correlations were in no wise 
implied a priori; but having now been established empirically, they 
urgently need explanation; this, unfortunately, the author does not at 
present see his way to formulate. 

Dr. Urban concludes with a remarkably interesting chapter on some of 
the deeper problems of the topic, discussing, especially from the point of 
view of mathematical evidence, the chief types of theories as to the rela- 
tion between mind and body. He opposes the attempt of the Moscow 
school of idealism to turn the applicability of the calculus of probabili- 
ties into an argument for free-will. He shows forcibly that all meta- 
physical theories involving the notion of substance lead to very great 
difticulties in psychology, and he counsels us for the purposes of empirical 
science ‘‘to formulate the problem in such a way that it loses its onto- 
logical character, retaining only the general problem of finding relations 
between phenomena”. He emphasises the fact that analytic functions 
could be applied so successively to his experiments ; the power of making 
full use of exact quantitative methods in psychology does not depend—as 
so often supposed—on whether mental processes are ‘ measurable,’ but only 
on whether psychological observations are amenable to treatment by ana- 
lytic functions. And this he finds actually to be the case with psycho 
logical just as much as with physical observations. 

C. SPEARMAN. 


God with us: a Study in Religious Idealism. By W. R. Boyce Gizson, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of London. 
London: Adam and Charles Black, 1909. Pp. xix, 229. 


Mr. Boyce Gibson has followed up his able exposition of Kucken’s 
thought by a volume which seeks to develop further some great ideas of 
the master. It is, on the whole, a study of the concrete problem of religious 
life rather than of the nature and limitations of religious knowledge. 
‘‘The purpose of this book,” he writes, ‘‘is restricted to the formulation 
and defence of a philosophy of the religious life from the point of view 
of the personal experient, the religious life being throughout conceived, 
not as any mere refinement of the ‘natural,’ but as a life whose dis- 
tinctive inspiration and supreme motive is the conviction that God is 
with us”’ (p. viii). This position is described by the excessively ugly, if 
not obscure, term ‘‘anthropotheistic”. Of this Anthropotheism the 
volume is, in one sense, a manifesto. It has been ‘‘ adopted as mediating 
between the anthropocentric and the theocentric extremes. Anthropism, 
in so far as it is not also anthropotheistic, leaves man to save himself. 
Theism, again, in so far as it also is not anthropotheistic, leaves man’s 
salvation to God alone, and is Calvinistic in tendency. But Anthropo- 
theism commits the work of Redemption to a Power which is other than 
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man, only because it is ultimately one with him, and works for righteous- 
ness in and through the religious freedom of his spiritual life’ (p. 227). 
The key to the position is Love; and in the light of that creative and 
reconciling principle are discussed such problems as the needs of adoles- 
cence, moral conduct, Monism, and Evil. In one place Mr. Gibson char- 
acterises his own work as a philosophy of fruition ; and a good deal depends 
for our appreciation of his book on a clear understanding of this vital term. 
Here is an explanatory passage. ‘‘ Fruition, as I conceive it, is no mere 
feeling of enjoyment. . . . It is rather that permanent, steadying, re- 
deeming relation which links our mortality to the Life Immortal, and au- 
thorises the conviction that God is with us, and that the resources of our 
personality are not to be measured by any standard which presupposes 
our finitude or isolation, or any restrictions of bodily endowment or 
tenure of life” (p. xvi). Elsewhere the principle of Fruition is said to 
mean that ‘‘the whole religious life, from the tirst sense of sin to the 
perfection of holiness, is a participation in the life of God” (p. 83). 
Thus it becomes clear that Fruition is but another name for the feeling 
of Divine Inmanence ; and from this point of view Mr. Gibson’s book 
takes its place as a worthy addition to the literature of a great subject. 

Mr. Gibson adopts the plan, in much of his book, of elucidating his 
own thought by the detailed exposition and criticism of other men. Thus 
he comments in turn upon Eucken, Hall, Sabatier, Shand, James, and the 
two Cairds. Prof. Stanley Hall’s Philosophy of Adolescence is regarded as 
furnishing Eucken’s Activism with the needed support from empirical 
psychology ; and in this there may be something worth discussion, though 
I should not myself go for strictly philosophic illumination to a writer 
who suggests that conscience “may be a wart raised by the sting of sin”. 
But, anyhow, we may welcome the interesting and novel applications 
given by the new theory to the old saw that ‘‘it is love that makes 
the wheels go round”. Mr. Gibson takes advantage of the opportunity 
for a full-dress debate upon the relations of morality and religion. Is 
it not the case, he asks in conclusion, that both have their roots in the 
Gemitsleben, or life of the Heart / 

An interesting chapter deals with Pragmatism and Religious Idealism. 
Praginatism, we are told, is doing Idealism the great service of compelling 
it to study over again the psychological bases of personality. Yet Ideal- 
ism, even when religious and personalistic, ‘‘ remains inveterately mon- 
istic,” while Pragmatism clings stubbornly with pluralism. Here there 
is a broad ditch of separation. ‘For Religious Idealism the funda- 
mental spiritual fact is not the mere plurality of selves, but the plurality 
of selves within a Spiritual Life” p. 197). Hope is found in James’s as- 
sertion of ‘* possibilities that are not necessities,” if only these be not 
pressed so far as to imply detachment from the sources of reality and 
thus sheer discontinuity in things. Life and history, in any case, are 
more than the running-down of clockwork wound up ‘‘ere the worlds 
began to be”. To recognise such possibilities is to imply the reality of 
freedom. No ultimate problems of this sort, indeed, are soluble unless 
we formulate them in a way that has respect to our personal experience, 
and relates itself to the needs and the ideals of the ethico-religious con- 
sciousness. God and man are interpretable only through each other. 
And evil will eventually perish by being ‘‘depressed to the status of 
mere latency ”’. 

Enough has been said to indicate the main drift of Mr. Gibson's work, as 
well as the speculative sympathies by which it is inspired. In some de- 
gree his writing shares the opaque and elusive quality which some readers 
have felt also in Eucken; yet, as with Browning, the second reading 
of a hard page usually brings light. ‘‘ Mystic Idealism” cannot expect to 
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be grasped all at once. But so long as it is set forth with the grave 
and measured sincerity of this volume, and with so close and living a 
bearing on modern life, it will, I believe, lack neither readers nor 
disciples. 

H. R. Mackrytosu. 


Laboratory Manual of Psychology. Pp. xii., 127. Laboratory Equip- 
ment for Psychological Experiments. Pp. xi, 257. By C. H. Jupp. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1908. 


These two books, together with the author’s Psychology, which has 
already been reviewed in this journal] (N.S., vol. xvil., pp. 420-422), are 
intended as ‘a series of text-books designed to introduce the student to 
the methods and principles of scientific psychology”. All three books 
are now issued by the same publisher. The two volumes here under 
review recall the much larger work of Titchener, in so far as the one 
volume is intended for the student, the other for ‘‘those who wish to 
give demonstrations or to teach laboratory courses”. One is tempted at 
the very outset to ask oneself how long this example of ‘text’ and ‘crib’ 
set by Titchener will be followed by writers succeeding him, and to 
wonder why, in the early days of other sciences, the books which were 
designed for use in the laboratory were not written on similarly dual 
lines. Without staying to discuss these questions, we may note that the 
scope of Judd’s work is much narrower than that of Titchener’s, and that 
his method of treatment is on the whole considerably more elementary. 
It has indeed been expressly written in order to facilitate the introduction 
of individual laboratory work ‘‘ into a larger circle of institutions”. From 
the preface it appears that psychology is still taught in most American 
colleges and normal schools without bringing the student into direct con- 
tact with experimental work. 

It must be confessed that in one or two respects the Manual is likely to 
prove unsuitable for English students. Nearly all the references are to 
work done in America—too often to work not of first-rate character. Only 
Fechner, Wundt and Henri are quoted as writers in German ; and there 
is practically no reference to English experimental work. We think too 
that the student will object to the vast number of unanswered questions 
that are put to him. Indeed, he may with good reason object to the 
form of the following: ‘‘ Is there anything besides discrimination of tones 
involved in the recognition of intervals /’ ‘‘ How far is conscious volition 
in control of a co-ordinated movement /”’ 

On the other hand, the text is written with admirable clearness, and 
inay be recommended to the class of student ignorant of all scientific 
work, for which it is written. Now and again the instructions are de- 
ficient or wrong, as in the method of exploring the skin in order to 
demonstrate pressure spots, or as in the description of Ebbinghaus’s 
method of testing memory. But, on the whole, the author is undoubtedly 
to be congratulated on the success with which he has performed the task 
he had set himself. 

The volume which deals with laboratory equipment cannot be said to 
reflect. great credit on the publishers. Most of the illustrations are 
extremely poor, due doubtless to the fact that they are copied secondhand 
from the catalogues of instrument makers. Some indeed, e.g., Figs. 20, 
23, 51 and 71, must, owing to excessive reduction or erroneous shading, 
be almost useless. Further, the reader is deprived of the convenience of 
headings at the start of each chapter and at the top of each page. 

We could wish the author had found room for a chapter on psycho- 
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physical and statistical methods and for mention of space- and time-errors, 
which are valuable, at all events from the standpoint of method. In 
another edition it would be well, too, to remove such syllables as sal, rev, 
dor, hak, kod, from a list of nonsense syllables recommended for use in 
experiments on learning. 

Apart, however, from these defects, the book is of considerable interest. 
It describes various pieces of apparatus not to be found in previous works, 
and will certainly prove a useful companion to the other volumes in the 
sense we have already indicated. 

C. S. M. 


Is Immortality Desirable? G. Lowes Dickrxson. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1909. Pp. 65. 


In this discourse, the Ingersoll Lecture for 1908, Mr. Dickinson raises 
what he affirms to bea very practical question, the question whether a 
continuance of the individual life after death is desirable. We need not, 
he says, be deterred from discussion by the scientific denial of immor- 
tality. For science has no proof, and ‘‘to infer wisely in such matters, 
one must be a poet as well as a man of science”; ‘‘ hypotheses should be 
framed under a compelling sense of our own limitations and the vastness 
of the universe ”’. 

Is immortality, in fact, desired? The majority of mankind appear 
to be indifferent, not to think about death and what follows death. 
Some, and they are more numerous than is often believed, are pessimists 
in attitude, and desire extinction. But there are others who find immor- 
tality desirable. What, then, do they desire, and is it really to be 
desired ? 

It would certainly not be a good thing to prolong our present life in- 
detinitely, although old people, in particular, often cling in this way to the 
world of the living. Nietzsche’s doctrine of recurrent lives, without per- 
sistence of memory, is acceptable only in so far as lives are valuable ; and 
there is no reason for adopting Nietzsche’s cosmology. The simple and 
uncompromising Christian notion of Hell, if we strip it of any support in 
the idea of retribution,—and it is not for the sake of retribution that we 
desire immortality,—is so dreadful that we should prefer to it the extine- 
tion even of the best. What is really desired and desirable, what we 
really mean by Heaven, is “the ultimate term of a process in which we 
are engaged, of the end of which we can only say that it is good”. 
“Immortality is desirable, if immortality means a fortunate issue of the 
quest of our souls.” 

But what is the soul’? Soul may be simply substance, so that its 
immortality does not imply continuity of consciousness. Even so, immor- 
tality is desirable ; it is a ‘‘ consoling idea that our present capacities are 
determined by our previous actions, and that our present actions again 
will determine our future character”. Much more desirable, however, 
would be an immortality with continuance of consciousness. We can 
hardly hope to particularise this continuance, to say what features of it 
would be desirable: the meeting of friends, perhaps, or inclusion in a 
wider self without loss of one’s own self; it is impossible to say. 

There is, then, a kind of immortality which, if it were a fact, would be 
a very desirable one. Whether it is a fact, we in the West have only just 
now, in the Society for Psychical Research, begun to inquire. The lec- 
turer ends with an exhortation to take this branch of inquiry seriously, 
as befits a matter of immense practical importance. 

P. E. WINTER. 
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The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, with a Re riew of the History 
of Reading and Writing and of Methods, T wts and H yagi te in 
Reading. By Epmunp Burke Huey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 108. Pp. xvi, 469. 


Prof. Huey here essays the impossible,—a monographic treatment of 
reading in popular form. He has, nevertheless, made a very interesting 
little book, and one that brings together a quantity of useful information. 
From the scientific point of view, however, it is regrettable that he did 
not put his special knowledge at the service of a psychology of reading, 
and issue Parts ii., iii. and iv. of the present work in separate form. 

Part i., The Psychology of Reading, discusses in competent fashion 
such topics as the work of the eye in reading, the extent of reading 
matter perceived during a reading pause, the nature of the perceptual 
process in reading, internal speech, the rate of reading, even the inter- 
pretation of what is read, and the nature of ‘meaning’. A revision and 
expansion of this part, in the light of recent experimental studies, would 
be extremely valuable. Part ii., The History of Reading, is brief and 
somewhat perfunctory, though the writer shows no little skill in the 
selection of his illustrations. Part iii., The Pedagogy of Reading, is ex- 
cellently written, and seems to have been regarded by the author as the 
central portion of his work. The six chapters discuss present-day 
methods and texts in elementary reading, the views of representative 
educators concerning early reading, learning to read at home, learning to 
read at school, reading as a discipline and as training in the effective use 
of books, and ‘‘ what to read,” with special reference to the adolescent 
period. The part ends with a baker's dozen of practical pedagogical con- 
clusions (pp. 379 ff). Part iv., The Hygiene of Reading, has two chap- 
ters devoted to reading fatigue and to hygienic requirements in the 
printing of books and papers. Prof. Huey concludes by calling attention 
to two pressing needs: the need of detailed studies of specific problems, 
to furnish much more than we possess of fact and of suggestion ; and the 
need of the determination of reading optima, along the more important 
lines mentioned in the book, by committees of specialists, if necessary 
with governmental aid and supervision. 

The volume closes with a selected bibliography and a good analytical 
index. 

FRANCIS JONES. 


Immortality. By KE. E. Houmes, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
ete. (The Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1908. Pp. xv, 320. 


This pretty volume discusses nearly every question externally connected 
with its theme, but the theme itself is virtually left untouched. The work 
is written, of course, from the distinctly Christian point of view, and it is 
all the more astonishing that it nowhere contains a serious or worthy treat- 
ment of the only argument for immortality that counts for anything in the 
Bible. In the Bible, faith in immortality is simply an immediate infer- 
ence from faith in God. The Psalmist, and Jesus in His turn, felt that 
no one who knows what God is, or what He has done for men, could be- 
lieve that He will relinquish them to the dust. ‘‘ He is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living.” Compared with this, thoughts upon the 
‘* Pain of Paradise,’’ or ‘‘ The Shortness of Life,’’ on which Canon Holmes 
has written at surprising length, are trivial and irrelevant. We are actu- 
ally told that if Apparitions could be veritied by photographs, it would 
‘*at once satisfy our questionings and longings in favour of a future 
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existence”. Only, it is added, with grave concern, ‘‘ the fact that Ap- 
paritions practically always appear clothed, and are not infrequently 
seen in carriages, has never yet been satisfactorily explained”?! Undue 
importance, also, is attached to the religious conjectures of the late Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. Each aspect of the theme, as Mr. Holmes has chosen to 
interpret it, is illustrated copiously by quotations, and it strikes one as 
rather odd that so many Christian thinkers should have dallied with the 
idea of pre-existence. 
H. R. Mackrytosu. 


REGINALD PECOCK’s Book of Faith ae Fifteenth Century Theological 
Tractate. Glasgow: J. Maclehose & Sons, 1909. Pp. 315. 


Prof. J. L. Morrison of Kingston has edited this book, now printed for the 
first time, from the manuscript in Trinity College, Cambridge, and has 
written an excellent introductory essay. Pecock is known mainly from 
his Repressor, in which he made use of rationalism to defend the Church 
against the Lollards, and from the fact that he, the Bishop of Winchester, 
was condemned for heresy. A choice of ignominies was offered. He 
could abjure or be burned. Not having courage, he preferred ‘‘to incur 
the taunts of the people than to forsake the law of faith, and to depart 
after death into hell-tire and the place of torment”. In spite of his in- 
glorious weakness, he deserves to be remembered, since, according to 
Prof. Morrison, he was the best English representative of the Re- 
naissance thought of the fifteenth century, and the one man of the 
country to be classed with the Italians. Pecock, while he honoured the 
syllogism with almost more than Medieval reverence, had the audacity 
of one of our own modernists. He claimed for reason the right to deal 
with the mysteries of faith, and, mean though his end was, he pursued 
truth in the light of reason. 


J. H. 


L’ Année Psychologique. Vol. xiv. Paris: Masson et Cie, 1908. 
Pp. vi, 900. ~Price 15 fr. 


Original papers: Binet et Simon, Le développement de l intelligence 
chez les enfants: a most interesting and valuable paper, giving a series 
of well-tried tests for children of all ages from three to thirteen years 
(summary of tests, pp. 58-59) (pp. 1-94). Houlleriqne, Les idées des 
physiciens sur la matidre. Sowrian, L’enseignement de l’esthétique. 
Borel, Le caleul des probabilités et la méthode des majorités (pp. 125-151). 
Binet, L’évolution de Venseignement philosophique: the careful and 
impartial analysis of answers to a circular, questioning teachers of philos- 
ophy in France about books, methods, aims, results of their teaching, 
etc. This paper is exceedingly interesting, and deserves the attention of 
all teachers of philosophy (pp. 152-251). Imbert, Le surménage pro- 
fessionel: a short discussion of four reports of work on this subject 
read at the International Congress for Hygiene in Berlin, September, 1907. 
Ruuh, Morale et Biologie. Goblot, La démonstration mathématique : 
statement and criticism of Poincaré’s views (pp. 264-283). Binet et 
Simon, Language et Pensée : a discussion of observations on an imbecile, 
leading to the conclusion that there is thought without imagery or words, 
and that thought consists of an intellectual feeling (pp. 284-339). Chabot, 
Hygiene et pédagogie. Cantecor, Le pragmatisme: ni probléme défini, 
ni discussions méthodiques, ni solutions précises; mais des attirmations 
vagues, des equivoques, des improvisations hatives—voila ce que nous 
trouvons dans le pragmatisme (pp. 355-379). 
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The appendix in recent literature includes a summary of recent work 
on ‘réflexion’ by Etienne Maigre. Through the work of Ribot and 
Binet on intelligence and thought, France is already much in sympathy 
with the later work of Kiilpe’s school ; an ‘ Essai de chiromancie expéri- 
mentale’ by Binet, who, with the objectivity which is so characteristic of 
him, attacks the subject experimentally and finds in favour of signs of 
intelligence in the hand; as well as a ‘ causerie pédagogique’ with the 
editor, showing the position of practical efforts in this direction in France 
(pp. 405-431). The volume closes with sixty-seven pages of notices of 
papers, written largely by the several authors themselves. 

Henry J. Wart. 


Intelligenz und Wille. Dr. E. MeumMann. Leipzig : Quelle & Meyer, 
1908. Pp. viii, 293. Geb. 5°80 marks. 


The problems of intelligence and will demand at the present time con- 
tinued study and revision. Many new prospects towards the investiga- 
tion of intelligence have been opened out in some of the recent work on 
thought. On all three subjects we find in Meumann’s book general 
discussions of a fresh and most suggestive kind. 

The first half of the work, which deals with Intelligence, shows three 
main divisions. The first of these deals with the formal presuppositions 
and antecedent conditions of intelligence, such as Attention, Practice, 
Disposition, Fatigue and the like. In the second, ‘the material pre- 
suppositions of Intelligence,’ we have a chapter on Observation, in which 
is embodied an interesting appreciation of Ruskin as the extreme type of 
a mind dominated by the habit of observation, as well as chapters on 
Memory and Phantasy, in relation to Intelligence. On most of these 
subjects Meumann is, of course, particularly well qualified to write dis- 
cursively. The third main division deals with Thought. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the discussion of Will and its 
relation to Intelligence, whereby the connexions between Will and Type 
of Character and Temperament are treated in an interesting way. In 
the end precedence is given, if at all, rather to Intelligence than to 
Will, although both are well balanced against each other, and hope is 
pointed towards a possible future suppression of the antagonism between 
these two ancient philosophical divinities. The instincts and sentiments 
might, we think, perhaps have received a little more detailed treatment 
as part of the material basis of voluntary action. 

In general the effect of different mental activities of a lower order upon 
thought and intelligence and the use made of the former are well shown 
up. Suggestive indications are given of the extent to which the lower 
faculties can simulate or take up the work of intelligence. ‘The book will 
doubtless be of considerable service to pedagogy. It i~ well written and 
very readable, and may be heartily recommended to all interested in a 
many-sided and not too abstract treatment of the relation of Will to 
Intelligence. 


H. J. Wane. 


at richt jibe a de it Il Kong re SS fii Erp rime nte lle Psychologie ‘ Edited by 
Pror. Dr. F. Scpumann. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1909. Pp. xxii, 265. 
9 marks. 


This report, like that of the second congress, contains a number of very 
valuable critical summaries of work done in important fields. The first 
is by Ludwig Edinger, Direktor of the Neurological Institute in Frank- 
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fort, on the ‘ Relations between Comparative Anatomy and Comparative 
Psychology’ (pp. 1-21). The second is by Prof. Ed. Claparéde of Geneva 
on the ‘Methods of Psychological Observation and Exper.nent upon 
Animals,’ in the text of which are embodied fullest references to the 
literature (pp. 22-58). The third, ‘On the Understanding of Speech from 
the Point o: View of Pathology,’ is by Prof. A. Pick of Prague (pp. 59-90 
with bibliography). Closely related to it is the fourth, ‘On the Under- 
standing of Speech from the Point of View of Normal Psychology,’ by 
Dr. Karl Biihler, Privatdozent in Wiirzburg (pp. 94-128 and bibliography). 
Lastly we have a critical discussion of theories concerning ‘the patho- 
logical behaviour of the attention,’ by Dr. W. Specht, Privatdozent in 
Munich (pp. 131-190). 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of these papers, which 
give to such a congress-report an interest it could not otherwise have. 
It is obvious that the topics for these critical reports have been carefully 
chosen by the committee of the society. If the high standard of this 
work is kept up for a nwnber of years, the society will become an im- 
portant factor in the organisation of psychological interest and work. It 
would be impossible to criticise the papers in detail or justly in a short 
space. ‘They are to be heartily recommended to all who are interested in 
the subjects they deal with, and each will be found most useful, if not 
indispensable. It is interesting to notice how much helpful co-operation 
and sympathy seems to exist in Germany between psychologists and 
psychiatrists. 

The usual swarm of small papers follows at the end of the volume 
(pp. 195-263). 

H. J. Warr. 
Socrate. By G. Zuccanre. Milan, ‘lurin and Rome: Fratelli Bocea, 
1909. Pp. vill, 412. 


It is not too much to say that, after all that has been written about him, 
Socrates still remains the most mysterious figure in the history of Greek 
thought. Every one agrees that in some way he vave a direction to 
Philosophy which it has retained ever since, and yet no one seems to have 
succeeded in explaining what he taught or even what manner of man he 
was. I believe myself that this is entirely due to the fundamental error 
of regarding Xenophon and Aristotle rather than Aristophanes and Plato 
as the most trustworthy ‘vitnesses to fact where >ocrates is concerned, and 
I can see no hope that the Titanic figure of the true Socrates will be re- 
stored to its rightful place in our Histories of Philosophy until we learn 
that all but the latest writings of Plato adhere, as he says himself in his 
Letters, to the historical truth about his master, to a degree which modern 
expositors do not suspect. Meanwhile Mr. Zuccante’s book represents 
at least a step in the right direction. Though he luilds in the first 
imstance upon Nenophon, and has not found out that every statement 
of importance which Aristotle makes about Socrates comes direct from 
Plato, he has so far availed himself of the Platonic evidence, corro- 
borated as it is by Xenophon’s own admissions, as to do some measure 
of justice to the influence of mathematics on Socrates, and to that extent 
to recognise the verisimilitude of the caricature of the Clouds. What he 
fails to see is that the evidence of Plato and Aristophanes proves the 
existence of a Curious mystic strain in the thought of the great rationalist, 
and drives us to admit, what his knowledge of mathematics and his ac- 
quaintance with Simmias and Cebes contirm, that Socrates stands his- 
torically in very close connexion with the Orphic-Pythagorean circles. 
It is, to my mind, precisely our persistence in ignoring the Pythagorean 
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element in Socraticism which makes the current accounts of the develop- 
ment from Socrates through Plato to Aristotle so incomprehensible. Mr, 
Zuccante shares in the general blindness on this point, but his work is 
an excellent exposition of the thought of Socrates so far as it can be 
learned, while Plato continues to be used merely to illustrate a c mception 
of the philosopher based throughout on the view of him as a mere 
rationalistic moralist, though a moralist with a wonderfully developed 
dialectical method. I could wish, however, that in his account of the 
life of Socrates, he had attended to the important chronological data 
supplied by Plato, which of themselves are enough to dissipate most of 
the assumptions commonly made by those who rely on Nenophon for 
the mental history of the master. (Thus, much may be inferred from 
the fact, revealed by a chance allusion in Plato, that ‘‘the gpovrirris” 
was a current nickname of Socrates years before Aristophanes put the 
povristnpiov on the stage.) I cannot speak so favourably of the author's 
conception of the ‘‘sophists” and their connexion with the Socratic 
philosophy, in which he seems to be influenced by certain popular but 
detionstrably mistaken ideas about Athenian life. It is a pure fancy 
that the great ‘‘sophists’’ took to the teaching of rhetoric because, hav- 
ing by their scepticism deprived thought of all content, they were driven 
to deal only with the forms of its verbal expression. Their real object 
was the practical one of making a living, and the teaching of rhetoric 
provided a living because, in the Athenian democracy, rhetoric was, as 
Plato puts it, a life-preserving appliance. That is, it was an art by 
which the suspected oligarch might contrive to get off when brought be- 
fore a democratic jury. 

It is a similar mistake to suppose that ‘‘sophists’’ were popular at 
Athens, and that the reason for their popularity was the amusement 
which their rhetoric and discussions gave to an idle! and quick-witted 
populace. Any study of the works of Isocrates, Plato, Xenophon will 
show that the sophists were regarded by the democracy with the greatest 
ill-will, and that their pupils were drawn not from the ‘‘ people,” but 
from the anti-democratic minority of youth of wealth and high position. 
The man of the people, like Anytus, hated the sophist because he felt 
that sophistry was putting into the hands of the oligarchical few a weapon 
which the ordinary democrat was too poor to purchase. So it is really 
too late in the day to bring up the old fable of the corruption of public 
morality by the wicked sophist. One might reasonably doubt with Grote 
whether Cleon and Hyperbolus were really morally worse men than e.g. 
Pericles ; their inferiority seems to be mainly in taste and intellect. But 
if it were true that they were also morally inferior, the blame could not 
lie with the sophists, since no one suggest that Cleon and the rest of 


' Any careful study of Aristophanes and the orators will show that the 
Athenian citizens were, for the most part, farmers and small shopkeepers, 
not a class who can afford to spend the day idly listening to oratory. 
The persons whom Aristophanes satirises as passing their whole time on 
juries after all did so largely from necessity and not from choice. The 
dicast’s pay must be regarded very largely in the light of a State provision 
of employment for citizens who had been driven from thew farms by the 
war, and would have starved from enforced idleness but for the occupation 
afforded by the Helizea. In fact it was at first hardly so much ‘‘ pay” 
as ‘‘ compensation for loss of time,” since the amount was carefully kept 
down to the minimum on which life could be supported, as my colleague 
Prof. Burnet reminds me. As Prof. Bury has already observed, the rais- 
ing of the dicast’s pusdos by Cleon was an economical necessity brought 
about by the war. 
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the democratic leaders were the pupils of the sophists. An equally grave 
misconception which dominates a good deal of the present work is the 
notion that Socrates was led to undertake his public career as a moralist 
by dissatisfaction with the superficiality of sophistic theories of conduct. 
Any careful study of Plato will show this view to be a delusion. Accord- 
ing to the Phedo the great philosophical change due to Socrates was 
the abandonment of speculation based upon loose analogies supplied by 
sensible experience for the application of mathematical methods to all 
the problems of philosophy, and the cause of it was dissatisfaction not 
with the moralists but with the cosmologists. The appearance of Socrates 
as a moralist is connected by Plato with the famous response of the 
Delphic oracle. Neither he nor any other ancient authority gives any 
ground for believing that Socrates stood in any relation to the ‘‘ sophists ” 
beyond that in which he stood to all persons who claimed to be in posses- 
sion of émuornpn, and sophists are not even mentioned in the Apology 
among the classes of such persons upon whom the elenchus was exercised. 
In short, if we follow the only evidence we possess, Socrates stood in a 
very close relation to ancient cosmology, particularly to the school of 
Anaxagoras, and to Pythagorean mathematics and religion, but had no 
special connexion of any kind with the sophistic movement. Until we 
see that Socrates has really very little to do with this movement, but 
is first and foremost the connecting link between Anaxagoras and Philo- 
laus on the one side and Plato on the other, I do not believe that we shall 
ever understand the real development of Greek thought. 


A. E. Taytor. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. xviii., No.4. A.W. Moore. ‘ Absolu- 
tism and Teleology.’ [Can absolute perfectionism be reconciled with 
the conception of evolution as an essential character of reality? This 
issue is as critical in ethics as in logic. The absolutist declares that un- 
less there is an all-inclusive fixed purpose, end or goal, there is no stan- 
dard for moral progress, and that a demand for participation in the recon- 
struction of the ideal also overlooks the problem of the standard of this 
construction. The evolutionist replies that the all-inclusive purpose is 
either unknown or irrelevant to the here and now, and that he cannot 
reconcile the absolutist doctrine with morak responsibility as directly ex- 
perienced. He himself then appeals to social process, only to be met by 
the rejoinder that the social character of experience is impossible without 
the absolute.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries 
of Articles. Notes. 


PsycHoLocicaL Review. Vol. xvi., No. 3. Darwin Number. A. T. 
Hadley. ‘The Influence of Charles Darwin upon Historical and Political 
Thought.’ [The idea of evolution had long been current in history and 
politics. Darwin showed two things in these fields : that natural selection 
develops, not only individuals of superior ability and intelligence, but also 
types of superior adaptation to their surroundings ; and that this adapta- 
tion is what gives the type its right to exist. He thus made it possible for 
historians and political thinkers to set up objective standards and attain to 
objective results. It is this objectivity that differentiates Morley on 
Compromise from Mill on Liberty, and that makes the one author readable 
and the other unreadable to-day.] J. R. Angell. ‘The Influence of 
Darwin on Psychology.’ [Darwin came late into modern psychology, and 
found analysis already in the field. In general, however, Darwinism has 
helped to bring into prominence functional and genetic (including animal 
psychology. In particular, Darwin gave us a theory of the evolution of 
instinct, the doctrine of continuous mental evolution from the lowest 
animal to man, and principles of emotive expression. The psychology of 
instinct has passed through the stage of acquired characters to that of 
organic selection, and is now passing with Jennings and Loeb into the 
stage of experiment. Darwin's view of mental evolution holds its ground 
against Mivart and Wallace, on the one hand, and Loeb on the other. 
His list of emotive principles has not been materially improved upon, 
though it cannot be taken as final. Darwinian problems for the future 
are the study of animals in the laboratory but under natural conditions, 
and the determination of mental types on the general analogy of genera 
and species in zoology.] J. E. Creighton. ‘Darwin and Logic.’ [In- 
directly Darwinism brought renewed confidence in the fruitfulness of 
their method to the humanistic sciences that were already employing 
evolutionary conceptions. Directly, the suggestion made in the Descent 
regarding the function of imitation has led to important results in logic. 
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But while logical thinking is a mode of living, and so advantageous to the 
organism and capable of biological treatment, this treatment 1s not philo- 
sophy. For logic, thinking is not rightly construed as adjustment to 
physical or social environment. Dissatisfaction with Hegel has led to 
the views of Baldwin and of the pragmatic evolutionists ; but the former 
ends his logic with a dualism, and the latter interpret thought as purely 
practical and instrumental. In fact, Darwin’s conceptions can be fruitful 
for logic only when transformed in the light of an idealistic philosophy. 
For reason and purpose are not explicable in terms of phenomenal rela- 
tions, but are presupposed in all science and experience.] C. A. Ellwood. 
‘The Influence of Darwin on Sociology.’ [Darwin’s great influence upon 
sociology may be ascribed to the facts that natural selection was a prin- 
ciple that had already been recognised and applied (Malthus) in social 
theory, and that the biology which he established is a necessary founda- 
tion of sociology. The effects of the influence are seen in the sociological 
use of the concepts of natural and social selection, in Galton’s eugenics, 
and indirectly in the rise of functional psychology.]) J. H. Tufts. 
‘Darwin and Evolutionary Ethics.’ [ Historically, the questions of origin 
and validity have been persistently and almost inseparably connected ; 
this appears from a review of evolutionary theories of morals down to 
Spencer. Darwin approached the ethical problem exclusively from the 
side of natural history, and makes the acquisition of a moral sense or 
conscience inevitable at a certain stage of mental development. His 
view is weak in that it conceives the moral consciousness preponderantly 
in instinctive and emotional terms, and lays too little emphasis upon the 
social character of the individual; strong, in that it gives the whole 
theory of moral development a widely conceived and definitely evidenced 
concrete setting, and furnishes a broad basis for the social nature of man. 
He regards his own discussion of the part played by natural selection as 
imperfect and fragmentary. His emphasis on sympathy is in contrast 
with current views of Darwinism in ethics.] J. M. Baldwin. ‘The 
Influence of Darwin on Theory of Knowledge and Philosophy.’ [In 
theory of knowledge, the doctrine of evolution has given us the ideas of 
instrumentalism and of community. Instrumental or experimental logic 
holds that all truth is confirmed hypothesis, and that all reason is truth 
woven into mental structure. (Pragmatism, maintaining that truth, 
apart from its utility, is not true, defeats itself.) The theory of the com- 
mon validities of knowledge and of the corresponding common interests 
of society is, again, a possession that we owe to Darwinism. In general 
philosophy, we have, first, the introduction of the methods of scientific 
naturalism and positivism; probabilities and natural law, ¢.g., replace 
chance and special creation. We have, secondly, the broadening of the 
idea of cause, beyond that of energy ; we have been taught that nature 
achieves novelties, that there is, qualitatively, more in the effect than 
there is in the cause. In short, Darwin gave the death-blow to uncritical 
vitalism in biology, to occultism in psychology, to mysticism and dogmatism 


in philosophy. ] 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xx., No. 2. T. Nakashima. 
‘Contributions to the Study of the Affective Processes.’ [(1) Experi- 
ments with colours and tones, by the method of paired comparisons, 
warrant the conclusion that affective judgments may be and usually are 
as direct and immediate as the sensory judgments of psychophysics. (2 
The method of single stimuli does little more than bring out the theories 
and idiosyncrasies of the observers. It shows, however, incidentally, 
that affection never precedes its sensation. (3) The method of the 
cognitive and discriminative reaction may be applied to pleasantness- 
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unpleasantness; the times are regular, but are longer than the corre- 
sponding sensation-times. (4) There is no unambiguous evidence for 
mixed feelings, atfective localisation, or difference of quality within 
pleasantness-unpleasantness.] F. Kuhlmann. ‘Qn the Analysis of 
Auditory Memory Consciousness.’ [An attempt to determine the con- 
scious processes that enter into the memorisation and recall of a given 
sensory material,—verbal discourse and groups of familiar sounds. 
Words were recalled directly by auditory imagery, associatively by visual 
imagery, or inferentially, through the verbal or visual context. With 
lapse of time the visual imagery increased in amount and continuity, 
while the part played by auditory recall markedly decreased. With the 
groups of sounds, auditory imagery was very fragmentary ; its course was 
irregular ; and as a rule it was beyond the reach of direct voluntary con- 
trol. The motor processes used in imitating the sounds were the most 
important factor in recall; they were inseparably connected with the 
effort to recall a sound vividly and minutely. Visual imagery was fairly 
prominent.| C. H. Waddle. ‘Miracles of Healing.’ [Reviews the 
theories of disease held by primitive peoples ; discusses primitive appli- 
cations of the healing art, with especial reference to magic and miracle ; 
traces the course of miraculous healing throughout the Hebrew and 
Christian civilisations, indicating current survivals of ancient superstition ; 
and offers psychological interpretations. Cures deemed miraculous ‘‘ are 
brought about in accordance with the law that the mind tends to translate 
into physical reaction any suggestion or idea which can be actively 
aroused and kept at the focus of attention. That this may be done, the 
idea must seem reasonable and possible, and inhibiting and opposing 
ideas must be banished.’’ Advocates the co-operation of churchmen, 
physicians and psychologists in the application of the laws of mental 
healing ; these have not only a hygienic, but also a moral, spiritual and 
pedagogical value. Bibliography.] M. W. Calkins. ‘The Abandon- 
ment of Sensationalism in Psychology.’ [Sensationalism has been 
transcended by the Wundtian extension of the doctrine of feeling and by 
the recognition of relational elements. (1) Wundt’s tension, however, 
is attention ; his relaxation is sensational ; his excitement and quiescence 
are relational. (2) The relational elements are now explicitly accepted 
by a number of psychologists of different periods, prepossessions and 
training. Their acceptance does not involve that of imageless thought. | 
I. M. Bentley, E. B. Titchener, and G. M. Whipple. ‘Some New 
Apparatus.’ [Describes an observation table for work with protozoa and 
other small animal forms ; a combined stereoscope, telestereoscope and 
pseudoscope for demonstrational purposes ; and an arrangement of forks 
for testing the pitch-discrimination of school children.] M.McMein and 
M. F. Washburn. ‘ Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory 
of Vassar College, xi. The Effect of Mental Type on the Interference of 
Motor Habits.’ [A study of card-sorting habits, begun with the view of 
finding out whether two relatively simple or two relatively complex habits 
interfered the more with each other, led to difference of result in accord- 
ance with mental type, as visual or motor. Visual images are acquired 
and lost more rapidly than motor habits. Visual change in the task to 
be learned affected the motor more than the visual type ; visual distrac- 
tion affected the visual more than the motor.] Psychological Literature. 
Notes. 


THe SccrotocicaL Review. Vol. ii., No. 2, April, 1909. ‘The 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission’: Bernard Bosanquet, ‘ The 
Majority Report’; Sidney Webb, ‘The End oi the Poor Law’. [Dr. 
Bosanquet considers that the conflict of ideas is as to whether the dis- 
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tinction between what we may call social therapeutics and normal pro- 
vision for health and education is justified. Regarding minor objections 
he holds that to deny private charity a place in the scheme of social 
assistance would be in practice to close the principal laboratory of social 
invention ; and that the more powerful and secure the democracy, the 
better it can afford to give comparative independence to its authorities. 
In regard to main divergence, Dr. Bosanquet points out the enormous 
difference between the treatment of sickness in ordinary and in necessi- 
tous cases. Similarly with education. An able and effective paper. Mr. 
Sidney Webb gives some space to reconsidering the 1834 Report in 
regard to modern developments. The Majority Report would practically 
condone ihe present overlapping of functions, waste and confusion. 
The Minority alone have a plan to meet this, and they alone really face 
the question of unempioyment.] G. Chatterton Hill. ‘ Race Progress 
and Race Degeneracy.’ [Consideration of the influences which may effect 
the germ-plasm.]| M. E. Robinson. ‘Music as a Social Discipline.’ 
[A plea for aiming at imparting an intelligent appreciation of music, 
rathe: than a superficial technical ability. The function of music in 
society.| A. E. Zimmern. ‘ Was Greek Civilisation Based on Slave 
Labour / 11.’ Discussions : ‘The Moral Education Congress.’ E. Lyttel- 
ton. ‘The Present Position of Positivism.’ James Oliphant. Annual 
Meeting of the Sociological Society, etc.—Vol. ii., No. 3, July, 1909. 
Right Hon. Sir John Gorst. ‘The Reports on the Poor Liw.’ | A care- 
ful and interesting comparison. The questions to answer in cousidering 
the two Reports are: (1) Shall the County Councils, in dealing with the 
non-able-bodied poor, be allowed to act through their already established 
committees, or shall a newly constituted committee be imposed upon 
them to deal with these matters on the lines of the old Poor Law / (2) In 
dealing with the able-bodied and unemployed poor, shall the authority 
charged with the task be Local or National?] C. W. Saleeby. ‘The 
Obstacles to Eugenics.’ [These are the antagonism between individua- 
tion and genesis ; th: ignorance created by modern ‘* education ”’ ; mis- 
representation by friends and enemies ; prudery ; social, political or other 
bias ; definitely anti-eugenic practices, ¢.g., conscription.] W. Leslie 
Mackenzie. ‘Sociological Aspects of Health.’ [Curative medicine and 
preventive medicine have come to a fresh synihesis in the medical 
inspection of the school child. Reflexions on Jones’s Maluria—A 
Neglected Factor in the History of Greece and Rome, ete.]| G. Chatter- 
ton Hill. ‘Race Progress and Race Degeneracy—Conclusion.’ [Con- 
sideration of the decreasing French birth-rate. How far due to the 
union of two originally distinct and antagonistic racial elements. The 
least fertile unions those in which racial asymmetry is combined with 
religious disharmony. ] 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHoLoGy AND Screntiric Merusops. 
vi, 9. E. B. McGilvary. ‘Experience and its Inner Duplicity.’ 
{‘‘ The real question is whether all the peculiar features of ‘ conscious- 
ness ’ are not differentiating peculiarities of a unique way of togetherness 
of things.””] W. P. Montague. ‘The True, the Good and the Beautiful 
from a Pragmatic Standpoint.’ [‘‘ The best antidote for the intellectual- 
istic ethic of Mr. Bradley was the voluntaristic logic of Mr. Schiller. 
But why neglect the middle ground of common-sense ?’’] E. L. Thorn- 
dike. ‘A Note on the Specialisation of Mental Functions with Varying 
Content.’ K. Schmidt. ‘Concerning a Philosophical Platform.’ {Reply 
to J. E. Creighton in v., 6.|—vi., 10. R. S. Woodworth. ‘ Hermann 
Ebbinghaus.’ [Obituary.] W.T. Marvin. ‘The Field of Propositions 
that have full Factual Warrant.’ [‘‘ Intuitions do not give us premisses 
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from which causal propositions can be inferred or deduced.” ] I. W. 
Riley. ‘Transcendentalism and Pragmatism.’ [Compares James with 
Emerson. ]—vi., 11. K. Schmidt. ‘Critique of Cognition and its 
Principles.’ [Four in number, viz., logical purity, completeness, simplicity 
and truth.}| H.R. Marshall. ‘Clearness, Intensity and Attention.’ 
[Clearness is only the term to describe intensity in fields of a broader 
nature than those in which the typical intensity, viz., sensational in- 
tensity, appears.| A.W. Moore. ‘ Antipragmatisme.’ [Points out that 
M. Schinz’s book with this title (1) openly argues against Pragmatism on 
the pragmatic ground of ‘ consequences’ and (2) attacks Dewey by garbled 
quotations.] Meeting of the North Central Association of Teachers of 
Psychology in Normal Schools and Colleges. 


Revue N&o-Sconastique. Mai, 1909. M. S. Gillet.  ‘ Moral 
Temperament according to Aristotle.’ [Moral temperament supervenes 
upon physical. <A healthy moral temperament comes of the cultivation 
of the moral virtues, by which we play the philosopher with passion. 
C. Piat. ‘Sanctions.’ [That nature is not indifferent to Bh ere5y 
M. de Wulf. ‘ History of Aisthetics.’ {Whether beauty is an attribute 
of things, or of our representative states, or of both. Greek and German 
theories.]| _ P. de Groot. ‘A Chapter of the Life of St. Thomas.’ [His 
defence of the Friars at the University of Paris.] L. Noel. ‘The Neo- 
Thomist Movement.’ 


Revue bE Purtosorpuie. Ler Juin, 1909. E. Baron. ‘The Theory of 
Knowledge in Pragmatism.’ [Origin and present state of Pragmatism in 
England. Pragmatism still in course of formation. ‘* Pragmatists may 
severally develop different metaphysics, indeed they have already begun 
to do so.”] E. Baudin. ‘The Psychological Method of W. James.’ 
[A highly eulogistic exposition. ‘*‘ The Science of Mind must necessarily 
be an original Science. The Evo will ever hold in check the organising 
principles of the Non-Ego, and its life cannot but refuse all formulas of 
Inertia. The principle of Inertia, the foundation of Physical Science, is 
the one principle of which we may be certain that it will never enter into 
Psychology.”’] P. Charles. ‘The Philosophy of Rudolph Eucken.’ 
G. Michelet. ‘Critical Review of Moral Science.’ [Is Moral Science 
normative / Review of five recent French works on the subject. } 


RevvE DE MErarHysiguE ET DE Morate. 17¢ Année, No. 2, Mars, 
1909. J. Tannery. ‘ Pour la science livresque.’ [A defence of book- 
learning.] M. Calderoni. ‘ Formes et critéres de responsabilité.’ [Dis- 
tinction between moral and judicial, penal and civil responsibility, and 
long discussion of the two latter.] L. Weber. ‘La morale d’Epictéte 
et les besoins présents de l’enseignement moral’ (Suite et Fin). A. 
Reymond. ‘Note sur le theoréme d’existence des nombres entiers et 
sur la définition logistique du zero.’ Etude Critique: ‘La religion 
daujourd’hui’. G. Sorel. Questions Pratiques : ‘ Expérience de double 
traduction en langue internationale ’. 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. PsycHoLocig. Bd. li., Heft 1 und 2. The number has, 
as frontispiece, a portrait of the founder and late editor of the Zeitschrift, 
Prof. Ebbinghaus, whose untimely death is deeply deplored by all psycho- 
logists, and will be felt as a severe personal loss by those who had the 
privilege of his friendship. A brief appreciation of his services to science 
is signed by his collaborators on the editorial staff and by the head of the 
publishing house from which the Zeitschrift is issued ; a sketch of his life 
and work is supplied by a former pupil, E. Jaensch. G. Heymans und 
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E. Wiersma. ‘ Beitriige zur speziellen Psychologie auf Grund einer 
Massenuntersuchung, vi.’ {Examines, in the light of the authors’ well- 
known questionary material, the correlations between activity, emotion- 
ality and secondary function (influence upon present conduct of past, ex- 
periences) which were brought out by Heymans’ biographical study, Uber 
einige psychische Korrelationen. In general the wwo sets of results agree ; 
their divergences are methodically important. It is found that the apparent 
correlation between predominance of primary function (relative independ- 
ence of past experiences), on the one hand, and emotionality and non-ac- 
tivity, on the other, is apparent only: wha is favoured by emotionality and 
non-activity is not primary function, but a group of attributes to which 
primary function is also favourable. ‘The combination of the two modes of 
function with emotionality, activity and their opposites, gives rise to eight 
types of character: the amorphous, the apathetic, the nervous, the senti- 
mental, the sanguine, the phlegmatic, the choleric and the impassioned. 
These are studied in detail. ] V.Benussi. ‘ Uber ‘‘ Aufmerksamkeitsrich- 
tumg’’ beim Raum- und Zeitvergleich.’ [A continuation of the author's 
investigation of equivocation of form, and of the internal processes which 
condition it. (1) In the tachistoscopic apprehension of three horizontally 
arranged points, the comparison of the spatial intervals depends upon two 
factors: the subjective grouping of the points, and the relative insistence 
or strikingness of the distance between two points, )), and of the complex 
C formed by two limiting points and the intervening space. These two 
factors are interdependent. In the last resort, however, the ratio of D 
to C is decisive: that interval is subjectively lengthened in which 7 is 
more insistent than C, and that is shortened, in which C is more striking 
than Y. (2) In the apprehension of two contiguous temporal intervals, 
formed by three noises of equal intensity and of the same pitch, the 
judgment of comparison is determined by the rhythmical grouping or 
accentual form of the sounds ; all moments that enhance the distance or 
distinctness of the stimuli tend to bring about a subjective lengthening of 
the interval, and conversely. If the sounds give a predominating im- 
pression of sequence or succession, the judgments tend (not by a process 
of comparison, but by the mere obscuration of the impression of interval) 
towards equality. Special tendencies of judgment are set up by variety of 
colour in the points and of pitch in the noises.] K. Btihler. ‘ Zur Kritik 
der Denkexperimente.’ [Reply to Diirr and von Aster. The main 
point of criticism, that the introspective reports were rather indica- 
tive, informatory than psychologically descriptive, is briefly met by the 
counterstatements that much information had to be included, to fill out 
gaps in the context, and that Diirr’s sprachliche Darstellung is not the same 
thing as von Aster’s Kundgabe.] Literaturbericht. Kongressanzeigen. 
[Haydn-Zentenarfeier ; VI" Congrés international de Psychologie ; xvi. 
Internationaler Medizinischer Kongress. ] 


ARCHIV F. D. GESAMTE PsycHoLocig, Bd. xiv., Heft 1 und 2. G. 
Stoerring. ‘ Experimentelle und psychopathologische Untersuchungen 
iiber das Bewusstsein der Giiltigkeit.’ [Continuation of the author’s ex- 
periments on the simple processes of inference. The observers distinguish 
a state of assurance from a consciousness of validity. The former is a state 
of consciousness in which there is no awareness of correctness as such, 
but which would discharge at once by the answer ‘ yes’ if the question of 
correctness were, put. It is characterised by a feeling of necessity, a 
feeling of identity, a feeling of satisfaction, etc., variously disposed and 
variously intensive. The author rightly remarks that processes such as 
these may be identified and discriminated by the observers, despite the 
impossibility of their psychological description. The full consciousness 
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of validity appears (as is shown by psychopathological analogy) when, 
given an absorbed attention, certain mental acts force or thrust them- 
selves upon us. Judgment may be defined, psychologically, as any 
experience that is connected with a state of assurance or with this 
consciousness of validity.] K. Beckmann. ‘ Der Wille bei Descartes : 
eine psychologische Untersuchung.’ [The ultimate mental functions, for 
Descartes, are cognition and volition, perceptio and volitio, which may 
further be identitied with passio and actio. The paper is devoted to a 
detailed consideration of the Cartesian doctrine of will, under the head- 
ings: judgment and volition, range of will and cognition, nature of error, 
freedom of the will and indifference, will and causation, will and passion, 
particular voluntary actions (attention, recollection, imagination), will 
and bodily movement.| M. Schlick. ‘Das Grundproblem der Asthetik 
in entwicklungsgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung.’ [The ultimate problem of 
zsthetics is the question: Why are things beautiful? It has been 
variously answered, and the possibility of an answer has been denied. 
In modern times, it has been customary to distinguish a direct and an 
indirect (associative) zesthetical factor : the former, of course, is an inex- 
plicable datum ; but the latter may ve explained, if we take the biological, 
evolutionary view. Let us assume that all beauty is associative, and let 
us distinguish the beautiful from the useful, defining the useful as that 
which maintains the species. How, then, could the esthetic attitude be 
developed ? It would emerge, evidently, whenever an individual was in 
presence of a useful object, but was himself so situated that the desires 
which the object could satisfy were already satisfied ; the object would 
not be indifferent, but its perception would (on the ground of former ex- 
periences of the satisfaction of desire) reproduce a feeling of pleasure. 
This view gives us the genesis of wsthetics, and in so far solves the zes- 
thetic problem ; enables us to explain the chronological order of zesthetic 
production ; accounts for the importance of idea-feelings as opposed to 
stimulus-feelings ; shows the relative truth of the play-theory, the Plato- 
Herbart theory, etc. At the same time, it seems that a direct esthetic 
factor must also be admitted, a factor that is psychologically ultimate, 
but that may be explained biologically as a form (the play-form) of adapta- 
tion.] L. Truschel. ‘Das Problem des sogenannten sechsten Sinns der 
Blinden : Heutiger Stand der Forschungen.’ [Discussion of the views of 
Krogius and Kunz. The general distance-sense of the blind depends 
on the co-operation of the externalising activities of all the remaining 
senses ; it is more especially a function of the sense of hearing (under 
which the reactions of the vestibular apparatus are to be included), and 
is at times reinforced by pressure and temperature. There is, however, 
a peculiar faculty, in the blind, of appreciating direction, distance, height, 
ete., which does not come to consciousness in terms of sensation, and 
which cannot be explained in the same way as their general power of 
orientation ; the perceptions of this X-sense, as the writer terms it, de- 
pend exclusively upon the stimulation of the auditory organ by reflected 
sound-waves.] G. Deuchler. ‘ Bericht iiber den dritten internationalen 
Kongress fiir Philosophie zu Heidelberg vom 31 August bis 5 Sep- 
tember, 1908.’ Notiz. ‘ Die VII. internationale Kongress fiir Kriminal- 
anthropologie.’ Literaturbericht. Einzelbesprechungen. {Meumann 
on Stumpf’s Wiedergeburt der Philosophie; Kronfeld on Nelson’s [st 
metaphysikfreie Naturwissenschaft médglich ? and Uber das sog. Erkennt- 
nisproblem ; Kiesow on Aars’ Gut und Bose.| Referate. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHiLosopHig. Band xv., Hef. lt. H. 
Guskar. ‘Der Utilitarismus bei Mill und Spencer in kritischer Be- 
Jeuchtung. EKiue Grundlegung fiir die Ethik.’ [Their method fruitful if 
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the right start is made, not from an abstract principle, but from the cona- 
tive life of man.] Theodor Lessing. ‘Philosophie als Tat.’ [Import- 
ance of the personal factor in the teaching of philosophy. To be a great 
philosopher one must have lived and suffered.] Leonid Gabrilowitsch. 
‘Uber zwei wissenschaftliche Begriffe des Denkens: zur Grundlegung 
einer dativistischen Logik.’ [Dativism opposes the view that regards 
thought only as process, the process namely of affirming or denying the 
connexion of certain psychological begriffsvorstellungen. The meaning 
of every concept presupposes a firmly concatenated system.] Georg 
Wendel. ‘Metaphysische Ausblicke.’ O. Hilferding. ‘Die Ehre. 
Ihr Wesen und ihre Bedeutung im Leben.’ [Honour a natural necessity, 
a function and regulator of Egoism.] R. Seligmann. ‘Zur Philosophie 
der Individualitiit.’ [A series of propositions such as: Das absolut in- 
dividuelle Moment muss als ein ewig Unfertiges gedacht werden, with 
elucidatory comments. The conclusion is that Pleasure points the way 
to perfection.] Paul von Rechenberg-Linten. ‘Die Zeit.’ [The move- 
ment from impulse to act is what we call thought, and time is the form in 
which it occurs. It rests on the power of memory with the perceived 
ditference between the original condition of rest and the new state pro- 
duced by the motion.] Otto Neurath. ‘Ernst Schréders Beweis des 
12 Theorems: Fir die identischen Operationen gilt das ‘‘ Kommutations- 
gesetz’’.’ Jahresbericht: Die Rechtsphilosophie in Ungarn. Neueste 
Erscheinungen, etc.—Band xy., Heft 2. Olga Hahn and Otto Neurath. 
‘Zum Dualismus in der Logik.’ [Refers to E. Schréder’s lectures on the 
Algebra of Logic.| Ernst Vowinckel. ‘Zum Problem der Persén- 
lichkeit.’ [The sp-cific nature of Personality is its power of so meeting 
and diverting stimuli as to create new ethical contents, laws and ends. 
If men could live as a whole they would realise the transcendental ethical 
world.] R. Seligmann. ‘ Kausalitiit.’ [Causality rooted in the Ab- 
solute. The ‘‘earlier”’ and “later” is of purely psychological origin.] 
L. Couturat. ‘Expérience de double traduction en langue inter- 
nationale.’ Bernhard Rawitz. ‘Uber Raum und Zeit.’ [Space and 
time are function- of our body, known only a posteriori. Importance of 
Cyon’s investigations.| Georg Wendel. ‘Systematische Philosophie 
und Kinzelforschung.’ Arthur Fleischmann. ‘ Uber die objektive 
Existenz der psychischen Energie.’ [An effort to meet objections, 
especially Busse’s, to the recognition of a special psychical energy.| M, 
Tramer. ‘ Kin Versuch die Dreidimensionalitiit des Raumes auf eine ein- 
fache lagegeometrische Erfahrungsannahme zu stiitzen.’ Rudolf Witten. 
‘Zur Kritik des Kritizismus.’ [Shows th - historical limitations of Kant’s 
theory. Hume had confused empirical with logical necessity.] Dr. 
Rohland. ‘ Uber Kausa'itiit und Finalitiit.’ Neueste Erscheinungen, ete. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHTE UND 
Soziotocig. Jahrgang xxxiii. (Neue Folge viii.), Heft 1. Willi War- 
stat. ‘ Vom Individualbegriff. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der formalen 
Logik. Gekrénte Preisschrift.’ [A review of the treatment of the 
subject by Kant, and, in the. newer Logic, especially by Riehl and 
Sigwart.] George Jaffe. ‘Uber die riumliche Anschauungsform. 
Vierter Dialog zu Berkeleys drei Dialogen zwischen Hylas und Philo- 
nous.’ [Conclusions drawn from the multiplicity of the forms of percep- 
tion regarding the nature of geometrical knowledge. The empirical and 
a priori elements of geometry distinguished ; postulation of a ‘‘ raum- 
bildende”’ and of a ‘‘raumdeutende”’ faculty.] Paul Barth. ‘Die 
Geschichte der Erzichung in soziologischer Beleuchtung, vi.’ [Th: 
educational theories of the German humanists, and their effect on Uni- 
versities, etc.] Besprechungen, etc. 








IX.—NOTKES. 


The following gentleman has joined the MinpD Association 
since the printing of the July number :— 


W. CaruiLe, Hailie, Lipscomb, Surrey. 
NOTES ON A NOTE. 


There are some points of interest in Mr. Bradley’s footnote on page 338 
of the last number of Minp. As the note is short I may as well quote it 
in full :— 

‘To the question if the above principle is merely ‘ practical,’ I reply 
‘ Certainly, if you take “‘ practice ’’ so widely as to remove the distinction 
between practice and theory’. But, since such a widening of sense 
seems to serve no useful purpose, [ cannot regard that course as being 
itself very ‘ practical’. I answer therefore that the above principle is 
certainly not merely practical.” 

The impatient reader, if he understands what pragmatism is, will natur- 
ally be inclined to dismiss this footnote as nonsense. Here, he will say, 
is Mr. Bradley imagining a question put in language which no pragmatist 
would use—for to talk of the ‘ merely practical’ is to assume that the 
‘more than practical’ exists. This question Mr. Bradley says he is ready 
to answer in the affirmative if the questioner will stultify it by assuming 
that the ‘ more than practical’ does not exist. And then, after giving, 
irrelevantly, a reason for not being willing to ‘remove’ the distinction 
between practice and theory, Mr. Bradley proposes to answer the question 
with a simple negative—an answer which avoids all explanations, and is 
therefore one which might equally well be made by a pragmatist on the 
ground of the false assumption which the question implies. No wonder, 
the reader will say, that if this be a specimen of the efforts Mr. Bradley 
has made to discover whether he “‘ is and has always been ”’ a pragmatist, 
he has hitherto failed to solve that simple problem. 

But if we are more patient we may get at some of the sources of Mr. 
Bradley’s confusion. The word ‘ merely,’ for instance, has evidently 
something to do with it. One knows that the too free employment of 
this word is a common result of the (intellectualist) habit of using ab- 
stract distinctions as if there could be no doubt about their application. 
Readers of Mrinp will remember some instances collected by Dr. Schiller 
(N.S., No. 52, p. 528), in which Mr. Bradley had gratuitously introduced 
a ‘mere’ or a ‘merely’ into pragmatist doctrines, and had thereby given 
a false account of them. If it had not been for his faint-hearted decision 
that Dr. Schiller’s writings should no longer “‘ attract his attention ”’ he 
might by this time have learnt his error. 

Another probable source of the confusion would also have been avoided 
by any one who had chosen to instruct himself in the pragmatist writings. 
Such a reader would understand the slovenliness of any talk about 
‘removing’ a distinction. He would be familiar with the view that a 
distinction is always a tool with a use of some kind, but a tool that is also 
liable to be misused; and that therefore the problem is to discriminate 
between the use and abuse of it, to reserve our trust in it for the occasions 
on which it is unlikely to mislead, and to criticise as sharply as possible 
the use of it on any other occasions. Whether he agreed with this view 
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or not, he would know that the pragmatist method is full of it. Prag- 
matists do not first ‘remove’ a distinction, and then by an afterthought 
(if at all) ask whether such removal serves any useful purpose ; what they 
do is, first, to judge (rightly or wrongly) that for certain purposes, which 
the context indicates, a distinction otherwise useful does not hold good, 
and then to object to the use of the distinction for those purposes and 
openly on that ground. The relevant way of answering this contention, 
therefore, is to attack the judgment involved in it, and not to pretend 
that the ‘removal’ has been suggested at random. 

The pragmatist has allowed himself to recognise, quite generally, that 
the value of distinctions is liable to vary with the varying purposes for 
which they are used. Mr. Bradley, though here and there like every one 
else he may admit such variations, seems for the most part more attuned 
to the easier view—the view encouraged also by formal logic—that ques- 
tions about particular cases are tiresome and negligible ; so that a dis- 
tinction must be either valid or not valid, either kept and trusted or else 
‘removed’. A spade, we all agree, is either fit for use or fit for the 
dustheap; and the easy, natural, abstract view of distinctions treats 
them in a similar way. 

On the whole, then, the footnote quoted above has some value as 
throwing a further light on Mr. Bradley’s controversial methods, and as 
therefore providing a further object-lesson in the ways in which a con- 
troversy should not be conducted if a good effect is desired. This may 
also help to remind us that though Mr. Bradley is certainly not yet a 
pragmatist, he has at least indirectly and unintentionally done a great 
deal for the advancement of the cause. 

ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


THE ROOTS OF REALITY: REPLY. 


As Mr. Bax has directly challenged my criticism of his book, The Roots 
of Reality, I am perhaps bound to reply, but my reply need not take up 
much space. For, as regards the first of the two issues to which he refers, 
I do not see that his explanation really removes my difficulty. He speaks 
of his primordial Subject as the ‘‘ ultimate Matter of all perception,’ and 
I can only repeat that a Matter which is the correlative of Form cannot 
also be prior to it, temporally or otherwise—formless matter being as 
unreal as matterless form. And, as regards the second issue, Mr. Bax’s 
remarks are wholly based on a misunderstanding, for which, however, I 
appear to be myself responsible. I did not mean to assert any actual or 
psychological existence of the ‘‘ universal consciousness,’’ and apparently 
I ought to have said so more explicitly. I merely used this conception 
as the simplest device for expressing the nature of knowledge so far as 
that nature is independent of the limitations inseparable from the fini- 
tude of the individual knower. But I could have stated my criticism well 
enough, I daresay, by saying that what is alogical for A or B here and 
now is not therefore destined to remain so for all men for all time coming ; 
or, again, by saying that we have no right to transfer, as we do if we use 
such a notion as Chance, the deficiencies of our knowledge of reality to 
the reality itself. The ‘‘ alogical,’’ in fact, seems to be no more than a 
symbol for the limitations of actual knowledge. It was, of course, for 
this reason that the “‘ principle ”’ seemed to me “ unsatisfactory ” (though 
I do not use a phrase of this kind ‘‘ more than once’’) when offered as a 
solution of any concrete problem. And I quoted, though perhaps without 
sufficient commentary, four applications of the principle from which, I 
thought, the reader could judge for himself whether my subsequent ex- 
pression of opinion was justified. 

H. BarkKeEr. 
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